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PREFACE. 



PERHAPS in no particular is the intellectual pro- 
gress of this age more notable than in the ever 
increasing pubUc demand for accurate history. In 
the phenomena of preceding ages we seek the causes 
of existing conditions. Of these existing conditions 
the most potent factor is to be found, of course, in 
the immediate past. The lessons drawn from recent 
experience will always, therefore, be the most valu- 
able that history can teach ; provided only we get 
the facts correctly before us. The difficulties when 
one writes of what happened only twenty and twenty- 
five years ago are twofold, resting both with the 
writer and the reader. The former must school himself 
to an impartial study of his topic that he may write 
correctly; the latter must endeavor to lay aside pre- 
judice that he may judge fairly. The authors of the 
articles which comprise this volume, each, a^gc^fed 
when be undertook the task assigned Yiiixi \jo \iirv\ft ^s^ 
impartially as poasihle, to "understate Tat\i« >i?CkML^ 
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overstate facts." In like manner the reader is in- 
vited to judge calmly and dispassionately of the 
statements these writers have made, and draw his 
own inferences. He may possibly conclude that each 
has failed in greater or less degree in his eflfort to 
write dispassionately; but he will probably be more 
ready to overlook any exhibitions, if such there be, 
of temper, that ought to have been restraiaed, when, 
he remembers that we were^all parts of what w^ 
relate. 

" Quis talia fando 
Mjrmidonnm, DolopamTe aut duri miles Ulixeii 
Temperet a lacrimis ? " 

A complete history of reconstruction in all the 
states would fill many volumes. The plan of this 
work has been to condense into a chapter the con- 
trolling facts in relation to each state. It is hoped 
that we may thus arrest the attention of men who 
can devote to public afiairs only a few hours of their 
time. 

Each article is signed by its author, who thus be- 
comes directly responsible for the truth of his state- 
ments. 

The parallelism throughout the history of all these 
states, whether m lines of retrogression or of pro- 
srress, furnisbee a striking illuatTatioTv ol >2tv^ \x\x\sav 
--Like causes produce like effects. 



This work has not been undertaken with any such 
impracticable purpose as agitating for the repeal of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, or for the deportation of 
the negro. Its object is to show to the public, and 
more especially to those business men of the North, 
who have made investments in the South, or who 
have trade relations with their Southern fellow- 
citizens, the consequences which once followed an 
interference in the domestic affairs of certain states 
by those, who either did not understand the situation 
or were reckless of results. A thorough comprehen- 
sion of the facts we attempt to portray will, it is be- 
lieved, at least aid the reader in deciding what ought 
not to be done by the Federal Government. Even 
this much will be of value in the solution of one of 
the pressing problems of to-day, for, however it may 
be m morals, in statesmanship, it is undoubtedly true 
that sins of commission are generally more fatal than 
sins of omission. 

Hilary A. Herbert. 

April 1, 1890. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND ITS RESULTS 



CHAPTER I. 

RECONSTRUCTION AT WASHINGTON. 

UNDER ABRAHAM I«INCOI,N. 

THE death of Abraham Lincoln was an appalling calam- 
ity — especially to the South. Had the crazy assassin 
withheld his hand^ reconstruction could never have been 
formulated, as it was, into the Acts of March 2d and 
March 23d, 1867. 

Mr. Lincoln's leading thought in the conduct of the war 
was the preservation of the Government of the fathers ; 
and he took issue squarely with those who, like Mr. Sum- 
ner, were seeking to take advantage of the times and " change 
this Government from its original form and make it a strong 
centralized power.''* He believed the Governme nt ty 

Texas 



as Chief Justice Chase afterwards defined it, in 
w. White, ^' an indestructible union composed of indestruc- 
tible states. " Upon this idea of the constitution he based \ 
his theory of restoration, — a theory which, at the time of 
his death, was well known, though it appears to have since 
j>een industriously forgotten. This theory was, that the 
insurrectionary states, notwithstanding the war, still ex- 
isted as stata9 — that they were never out o^ \)[v^ \i\v\wv 
^(/ were always subject to the constitutiow. 'aewifc \N 

*J^2colajrand Hay's " Lincoln. ''-CbUury, 0<it, A^^^- 

\ 
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followed that those people of these several states, who ^ 
entitled to vote by the laws existing at the date of the 
tempted acts of secession, had, when they returned to t 
allegiance and were pardoned, the power of recon struc 
in , their own hands..^ On this theory President" Xm- 
aided the people to set up state governments in Tennei 
Louisiana and Arkansas — ill without any aid from Congi 
But from the beginning there were eminent Republi 
in Congress who denied the authority of the Presidec 
^' intermeddle, '^ as they called it, in this business, 
early as 1861, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, had 
nounced the doctrine, that the constitution and'^Iaws \ 
suspended where they could not be enforced ; that those 
had defied them could not invoke their protection, and 
Congress could legislate for such rebellious territory out 
of and without regard to the Constitution. 
- Mr. Sumner laid down the proposition, in resolut 
introduced February 11th, 1862, that, by attempting 
secede, a state had committed suicide, and its soil 
become territory subject to the supreme control of C 
gress. Both of these theories, which did not difiFer in res 
denied to the President any power whatever in the premis 
But Mr. Lincoln seems always to have stood on the decL 
tion made by Congress in July, 1861 : that the war 
being waged " to defend the Constitution and all laws in j 
suance thereof, and to preserve the union, with all the dign 
equality and rights of the several states unimpaired ; tha 
soon as these objects were dccomplished, the war ought 
cease, ^' &c. 

I Pursuing steadily the spirit of these resolutions, e 
down to the day of his unhappy death, reconstructioc 
practiced by him was, simply, restoration of civil autl 
ity in the insurgent, but still existent states by the pe( 
thereof, aided by the military power of the United States. 

More than two years after this question of power 

b^un to be mooted in Congress the President formuh 

ai/r/ communicated to that body, in h\a message of Dec( 

^^ Sth, 1863, the plan he proposed tVierea^Vet Vo M 

^ ^o material particular did it differ feom \!cl^ \) 
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npon which he had theretofore acted. He said : " Looking 
now to the preserU and future, and with reference to a resump- 
tion of the national authority within the states wherein that 
aathoritj has been suspended^ I have thougtit fit to issue 
a proclamation, a copy of which is herewith transmitted. " 

In the proclamation, embracing the plan, he offers par- 
don to all who will swear "henceforth" to support the 
Constitution of the United States, &c., and proclaims that 
when those who, accepting this amnesty, shall have taken 
the oath of allegiance, each ^^ h^na a qualijied voter by the 
de otwn laws of the state, eansHng immediately before me .fio- 
ed act of secessio n^ and exdvMngaU others, shall re-es- 
ish a state government, which shall be republican and 
in no wise contravening said oath ; such s hall be re ^pgnized 
oji^ true ff ovemm£nt of the stgj e^^' etc., etc. 
This was PP 



resident Lincoln's plan for restoring the in- 
surgent states to the Union ; it left the question of suf- 
frage entirely in the hands of those who were qualified to 
vote under the laws existing at the date of secession. It was 
precisely this proposition — viz., that each insurgent state, 
at the time of rehabilitation, must decide for itself whether 
jt WDulg adg PLJi egro sullrag e— that""angereJ fhe^Repubiicans 
111 UOfigress when acted on t)y Andrew Johnson ; and culmi- 
nated in the impeachment proceedings. 

But Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson were two dif- 
ferent persons. Johnson was pugnacious — seeking always to 
beat down his adversary and never to conciliate. Lincoln, 
on the other hand, never needlessly antagonized those who 
could be won to his views, though he ^as accustomed to adhere 
to his matured opinions with inflexible purpose; as we shall 
see he did in this case, in the face of the fiercest opposition. 

When this message of December, 1863, went in, many of 
the Republican leaders were claiming for Congress exclusive 
jurisdiction over the question of reconstruction under the 
clause of the Constitution which declares that : " The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Ui\\ov\ ^ \^^\3lV 
lican forzn of government The counter-cVa\m\i^ ^Js\^^\^^- 
/dent^ that be could aid the people to set ux> o^o\et:\\m'^\i\.'e.i^ 
themaelvea, seemed a challenge. 
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Congress debated the question at length, and finally, in July, 
1864, passed^ by a small majority in each House, a bill "to 
guarantee to certain states a republican form of government/' 

This bill did not meet the wishes of extremists, because it 
did not give the ballot to the negro ; but, if it became law, 
it would be a step gained for the extremists. It asserted the 
jurisdiction of Congress and provided expressly that the 
President should recognize by proclamation the state govern- 
ments established under it, only '* after obtaining the consent 
of Congress. " The President refused to approve the bill and 
defeated it by a " pocket veto.'' July 9th he made a public 
statement, giving reasons for his course. The bill, he said, 
was received by him only one hour before the adjournment 
of Congress, and, among other things, he thought that the 
system yf restoration it provided was *' one very^ progerfor 
the loyal people of any, state choosing to adopt it. ButTie 
creai*ly"-waa-i3p|)ose3 to forcing it on any state by law, as be 
went on to say that he would at all times be •" prepared to give 
the Executive aid and assistance to any such people ; '' that is, 
people who should ** choose to adopt it, '' the Congressional 
plan, "when the insurrection should be suppressed,'' etc. 
Senator Wade and Representative Henry Winter Davis re- 
sponded in an angry protest. To the admirers of Mr. Lincoln 
this document, dated in July, 1864, contains charges that are 
astounding. After stating that the signers had read the pro- 
clamation "without surprise, but not without indignation," 
the protest contends that want of time for examination was a 
false pretense. " Ignorance of its contents is out of the ques- 
tion," says the manifesto ; and then argues that Mr. Lincoln 
was cognizant of a plan by which " the bill would be staved 
oflF in the Senate to a period too late in the session to require 
the President to veto it in order to defeat it, and that he," 
the President, " would retain the bill if necessary, and thereby 
defeat it. " 

The protest further says : " The President, by preventing 
thh bill from becoming a law, holds the electoral votes of the 
j-e/^e/ states at the dictation of his personal aiabition," and 
^jnplains that the will of Congress is toV>e"\ie\^^^^ TiQwagciX, 
ro/ess the loyal people of the rebel states dioosfc \o %aio^\.\\^ 
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It also calls Mr. LiDcoIn's action ^^ a stadied oatrage on the 
I^slative rights of the people." 

Here the issue was squarely made whether the President was 
to restore or the Congress to reconstruct the insurgent states. 

The President went on his way. 

Long after his plan of restoration had been published to the 
world his party^ in convention assembled^ had approved his 
" practical wisdom," " unselfish patriotism " and "unswerving 
fidelity to the Constitution," and now, in November, 1864, on 
this platform, Mr. Lincoln received 212 electoral votea to 
21 for George B. McClellan. 

On the 5th of December, 1864, the President sent in his last 
annual message, which was without any allusion to the question 
of reconstruction, unless it was in his mind when, speaking of 
the insurgents, he said: "Th ey can at any moment have 
jeace simply by laying down their arma and submitting to the 
agonal authority under the Con ^fution'^^ and its closing 
words possibly had reference to the same subject : " In stating 
a single condition of peace, I mean to say that the war will 
cease on the part of the Government whenever it shall have 
ceased on the part of those who began it." 
. 1 It is very clear tliat up to this point Mr. Lincoln was de- i 
jtermined never to become a party to any political war upon i 
I the Southern states waged for the purpose of compelling them ' 
to range under a political banner. 

Congress, during the session that ended 1864-65, either did 
not care or did not dare to insist on any reassertion of its right 
to reconstruct. On the contrary, seeing, as it undoubtedly 
did, that the Confederacy was about to collapse, it adjourned 
on the 4th of March, leaving Mr. Lincoln an open field for 
his policy of restoration. Every member of that Congress 
knew what that policy was. It me ant the j^orriptest possible 
rpstpration of ciyil authority jn the gtatcsT>y the aid of Exec- 
utive power. AnJ s6,"^how, sKortly before his death, the 
PraftteSrVent on to prepare, or ca^e to be prepared, the 
proclamation for the restoration of North CaToYm^,\A\\cjisv^^6& 
issued by his successor, Andrew Johnson, May ^^l\v,\%^^>^^^ 
w^ the basis ofaU Mr. Johnson's subseque^nt n^oxV Vci^ia 
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Mr. McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury during the last 
few weeks of Lincoln's and throughout the whole of Johnson's 
administration, says, in his " Men and Measures of Half a 
Century,'^ p. 378 : " The very same instrument for restoring 
the national authority over North Carolina and placing her 
where she stood before her attempted secession, which had been 
approved by Mr. Lincoln, was, by Mr. Stanton, presented at 
the first Cabinet meeting which was held at the Executive 
Mansion after Mr. Liucoln\s death, and, having been carefully 
coqsidered at two or three meetings, was adopted as the re- 
construction policy of the Administration/' 

On the 18th day of July, 1867, Gen. Grant, before the Re- 
construction Committee, said that, according to his recollection, 
^* the very paper (the North Carolina proclamation) which I 
heard read twice while Mr. Lincoln was President was the one 
which was carried right through,'* by President Johnson. 

In the face of these facts it is remarkable that intelligent 
public opinion should seem to have since settled down to the 
conclusion that the restoration policy of Andrew Johnson was 
a departure from that of Abraham Lincoln. Upo n the al l 
imp ortant and controlling point, th at the people ot^^^h^ale 
wSFTto^ settle fcr tnemselves the qu gttgjfTbtsuffi'a^^TnisJ^ 
a constituti onal right they had noflosf/tEe views o? Lincoln 
ihnson were identical^ ~* -- • 

It would seem that Mr. Blaine holds a different opinion. 
He says, in discussing the North Carolina proclamation as is- 
sued by Johnson, vol. II. p. 77, " Twenty Years in Congress" : 

^*It was specially provided in the Proclamation that in 
choosing delegates to any state convention no person shall be 
qualified as an elector or eligible as a member, unless he shall 
have previously taken the prescribed oath of allegiance and 
unless he shall also possess the qualifications of a voter as de- 
fined under the Constitution and laws of North Carolina, as 
they existed on the 20th May, 1861, immediately prior to the 
so-called ordinance of Recession. Mr. Lincoln had in mind, 
as was shown by h'w letter to Gov. Hahn, of Louisiana, to 
trjrthe experiment ofn^ro suffrage, l)eg\nn\Ti9;vj\\\\>3£VQ!Sfc^>aa 
^ad served in the Union Army and wlao co>i\aLTe^«AA^v\A-, 
ot J^^esiderU JbAnson's plan confined tYve an«i»^ ^ ^^>^^ 
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« 

men, by prescribing the same qualifieatioDs as required in 
North Carolina before the war/* 

Not only was this North Carolina proclamation approved 
hy Mr. Lincoln ; not only was it consistent with the theory he 
had 80 long maintained against such fierce opposition ; not 
only did it leave the question of suffrage exactly where it was 
left by the message of December 8th, 1863 ; but the very letter 
referred to by Mr. Blaine, to show a difference between the 
views of the two statesmen, conclusively proves, when quoted 
fully, that they both believed that, as was provided in the 
proclamation Mr. Blaine was discussing, suffrage was a matter 
for the states to r^ulate. 

Mr. Lincoln^s letter to Gov. Hahn says: "Now you are 
about to have a convention whichy arrumg other things, will 
probably define the elective franchise, I barely suggest, for your 
private consideration, whether some of the colored j)eople may 
not be let in, as, for instance, the very intelligent, and espe- 
cially those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. 

^^n £tU this is only a suffpestion, not to the public, but to you 
cUoneJ\ 

AncTrew Johnson made a similar suggestion when he wrote, 
August 15th, 1865, to Gov. Sharkey, of Mississippi : " If you 
could extend the elective franchise to all persons of color who 
can read the Constitution of the United States in English and 
write their names, and to all persons of color who own real 
estate valued at not less than two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and pay taxes thereon, you would completely disarm the ad- 
versary and set an example that other states will follow." 

The difference was that Andrew Johnson did not say : "This 
is only a suggestion, not to the public, but to you alone.'' 

The letter to Gov. Hahn does show that Mr. Lincoln would 
have been glad to have the states, in regulating the suffrage, 
make certam exceptions in favor of the negro — exceptions that 
- would not probably embrace ten per cent, of the colored male 
adults in any Southern state, and could therefore have done no 
harm — ^but the letter also clearly shows that W t\iQvv^\» V^ 
would be an unwarrantable interference wit\v t\v^ T\^\a ^^ ^^ 
state for the President of tJie United States to ^o mot^ ^5oa: 
wake a private suggestion about the matter • TYiat ^^ ^^ 
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of this letter would ever have consented to put negro sufirs^ 
upon the states by a law of Congress is inconceivable; unless 
there had come some radical change in his opinions; and this 
cannot be shown. 

If no better evidence can be adduced than this offered by 
Mr. Blaine to show a difference between the plans of two 
Presidents, and we have seen none, then we are authorized to 
conclude that the Presidential plan remained the same, from 
the time it was inaugurated by Mr. Lincoln^ in 1862, down to 
the date when, in March, 1867, Congress concluded to destroy 
the state governments, which the people, acting in accordance 
with that plan, had set up for themselves — some of them under 
Lincoln's and others under Johnson's supervision. 

In discussing the motives which influenced Congress in re- 
fusing to recognize and in finally overthrowing these govern- 
ments and demanding constitutional amendments, a great 
American law writer, Judge J. Clark Hare, himself a Kepub- 
lican in politics, in his recent work on American Constitutional 
Law p. 747, says : " When the South was prostrated by the 
Kebellion, the dominant party resolved on measures that 
would tend to keep them in power and might be necessary for 
the protection of the colored race." 

The author, pursuing, as he declares in his preface, "juris- 
prudence with an eye single to truth," here aflBrms that th^ 
controlling motive of Congress in reconstructing the states ancl 
*U?J^BStitutiQjQ wa84^rtisan ; with as much confidence as if 
statement were based on a decision of the Supreme Court 

ANDREW JOHNSON AND RESTORATION. 

v^^Congress adjourned March 4th, 1865, not to convene 
until the first Monday in December, unless called to meet i 
extra session. 

Johnson was inaugurated President on the 14th of Aprils 
1865, just as the Confederacy fell. As he intended to carry 
on the work of restoration upon the lines laid down by his 
great predecessor, he needed no aid from Congress ; and so it 
seemed to be a happy contingency that it was not in session. 
In his Cabinet were Seward, McCuUoch, Stanton, Welles, 
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Dennison, Hai*Ian and Speedy — the same strong men gathered 
around his council' board by the late Pi-esident, and all still 
in favor of the Lincoln plan of restoration. 

The sudden collapse of the Confederacy was remarkable. 
Within forty days from the date when General Johnston gave 
np his sword there was not a single Ck>nfederate soldier in 
arms. The surrender was complete. Submission to the au- 
thority of the United States was everywhere absolute. Courto 
were established ; the postal service rehabilitated ; tax collect- 
ors an4 tax assessors went about their business. 

On the 29th of May, President Johnson issued the procla- 
mation that had been approved by President Lincoln for the 
restoration of civil government of North Carolina. William H. 
Holden was appointed provisional governor, with authority to 
call a convention to frame a constitution of government for 
the State. Proclamations, similar to that for North Carolina, 
followed for South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
other States. 

The people of the late Confederate States accepted with 
readiness the Presidential policy of reconstruction. In fact, the 
unanimity with which those who had waged such a desperate 
conflict against the Union now took again the oath of alle- 
giance to the Constitution of the United States was a phenom- 
enon that startled the Republican politicians ; and it must have 
inspired distrust in the minds of many honest Northern voters. 
But it was all in the utmost good faith ; and it was not 
strange. 

From the days when the agitation of the slavery question 
b^n to divide the country into two sections, the South always 
talked more about and cared more for the Constitution, which 
it looked to for the protection of its property rights in slaves, 
than did the North, which relied on its majority of voters to 
Diaintain whatever views of public policy it might happen to 
entertain. Thus it came about that the South was as devoted 
to the Constitution as was the North uncompromising for thb 
Union. When, therefore ^e Southern states V\aA.^^^'^fe!^^^Jci^ 
J,, ^m^tut hn of the Unlied^^rate^ became t\\e cm^^^"^:^^ 
/ £f 9>^f^f^tf "SISM; w/£B such cHaiiaea oxAv aa Niw3\.$i. ^^- 
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It is simply history to say, that the people of the Confederate 
States looked upon themselves, during the late war, as fighting 
to perpetuate the Constitution of their fathers. Slavery they 
deemed merely an incident. Secession they regarded simply 
as a method by which they could place themselves in position 
to forever maintain inviolate the Constitution of 1789. Noth- 
ing but the spirit of liberty, however mistaken it may have 
been, could have animated slave-holder and non-slave-holder 
to make side by side that terrible struggle of four years fot 
the Confederacy, just as similar noble impulses animated th0 
people of the Northern States to pour out so much of their 
blood and treasure for the Union. 

When the Confederacy had died, and independence was no 
longer possible, slavery, it was apparent, had gone down forever. 
Sec^sion, too, was dead. These two obstacles removed, the 
pathway to progress in the Union seemed open, and Southern 

Eiople were invited now by Johnson, as they had been by 
incoln, to come back and claim the protection of the Con- 
\stitution under which they were born. They had never, ir 
fact, lived under any other. 

And now it is quite clear how the Southern people could and 
did attempt to resume their places in the Union with fai 
greater unanimity than prevailed among them when attempt- 
ing to go out. 

Shortly after the assembling of Congress in December, 1866. 
the President was able to report that the people of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas and Tennessee had reorganized their State 
governments. The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, abolishing slavery, had been adopted 
by twenty-seven states, the requisite three-fourths of the whole 
number, the reconstructed government of five of the seceding 
states having been counted as part of the twenty-seven. 

The conventions of the seceding states had all repealed oi 

declared null and void the ordinances of secession. Tjvprj 

o^ce i n North Carolina, South Carolina, Alal^ama, Geoivif 

^ci Ijoaismnay J^ialativep executive and jwdAm^^^^K^MSbc 

e^^er i^jr Q^ original Union maa ox V)y on^ n^\vo, V^aNWAj^ 

"^rdoned, bad taken the oath of alleg\aaoei\olVi^^3xiV(fifi^^Va5 
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The laws were in full operation. Senators and Represen- 
tatives from most of these states were already in Washington 
asking to be seated in Congress, and the work of restoration, 
80 far as it lay in the hands of the people of these states, was 
completed. The report to the President made by General 
Grant, December 18th, 1865, was a fair statement of the con- 
dition at that time of public sentiment in the South. ''J. am 
satisfie d the mass of thinking men in the South accept th e 
situation ot attairs in good faith. The questions whii 



presen t situation ot attairs in good faith . The questions which 
hay^hithertx) divided tne sentiment of the people of the two 
sections, slavery and state rights, or the right of the State to 
seoede from the Union, they r^ard as having been settled for- 
ever by the highest tribunal, that of arms, that man can resort 
to. I was pissed to learn from the leading men whom I met 
that they not only accepted the decision arrived at as final, but 
now the smoke of battle has cleared away and time has been 
given for reflection, that the decision has been a fortunate one 
for the whole country, they receiving like benefits from it with 
those who opposed them in the field and in the council.^' 

But by the new State Constitutions, which the Southern 
people had made for themselves, suffrage was confined to white 
men, just as it was in Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan and other 
Northern States ; and, too, the Senators and Representatives- 
elect now asking to represent these late Conf^erate States 
vere mostly Democrats. 

This was the situation when Congress convened in Decem- 
ber, 1865. That body was largely Republican in both branches. 
Would this Republican Congress admit these Democratic 
States ? If not, upon what ground would the refusal be based ? 

CONGRESS — 1865-66 — POLITICS. 

The first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress began De- 
cember 4, 1865. The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Schuyler Colfax, upon accepting the office, said : 

" The Thirty-eighth Congress closed its constitutional 
existence with the storm-cloud of war sti\\\\o\miDL'^ qn^t xia»% 
aadan:erDine aoDtbs^ absence, Congress resxime;^ \\s.\^^gL^^- 

t^hT^^"^^'''i ^f^ ^"^^^'^ halls, reAoicins; \!tia\. itom ^>ass^ 
^sAore in our land there is peace!" 
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• 

The people of the Southern states had reconstructed their 
Governments upon the idea that peace had come ; but this very 
same House of Representatives, which now began with this 
declaration of its Speaker, that peace reigned supreme, was to 
make war upon the state governments of the South, justify- 
ing itself upon the theory that the war was not over. The 
Pfppiflf^nfjfll plan yy as to be disregard ed. Congress, in the Tim- 
guage of Mr. Thad. Stevens, henceforth its accepted leader, was 
to *' take no account of the aggregation of white- washed rebels 
who, without any legal authority, have assembled in the capi- 
tals of the late rebel States and simulated legislative bodies,'* 

However completely this generation may have forgotten . 
that Johnson's policy was Lincoln's, that Congress knew it - 
well, for early in that session Mr. Sherman said in debate : 

" When Mr. Johnson came into power he found the rebel- . 
lion substantially subdued. What did he do ? His first act 1 
was to retain in his confidence and in his councils every mem- | 
ber of the Cabinet of Abraham Lincoln ; and, so &r as we { 
know, every measure adopted by Andrew Johnson has had \ 
the approval and sanction of that Cabinet." 

There can be but little doubt that if Mr. Lincoln had lived, i 
he would, during 1865, have progressed at least as rapidly | 
with his plan of reconstruction as did President Johnson; ! 
he was always anxious to put an end to military control, and 
the successful ending of the war would have left him the most \ 
popular man this country has ever seen since Washington. 
Yet even Mr. Lincoln could not have avoided a struggle • 
with Congress.* 

In December, 1865, Eepublican leaders felt that a crisis in 
the history of their party had come ; and many of them were 
ready to go to any extreme. Mr. Stevens said on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, that if the late Confederate 
States were admitted to representation in Congress under the 
Presidential plan, without any changes in the basis of repre- 
sentation, these states, with the Democrats " that would be 

^ *Mr, Stanton, near the close of his life, lookintt \>wiV. o^et V^ou^ «»:&i&BK 
times, declared that ''If Mr. Lincoln had lived, \xe^o\x\^\iW^>Q»ii^\«A 
r^^jf/t-r'^^ ^iS P^'^y' ^ he would have been at odd» m\Ai \\. ^^ ^fewwsBr 
auction. '—McOulloch, ^' Men and Mecwures." 
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elected in the best of times at the North/^ would control the 
country ; and he said^ on the 14th December^ 1865 : 

" According to ray judgment^ they (the insurrectionary 
states) ought never to be recognized as capable of acting in the 
Union or of being counted as valid states until the Constitu- 
tion shall have been so amended as to make it what its mak- 
ers intended; and so a& to secure p ex^pdaud asGende^Mj in tJiA 

UmonJ^ 

[tevens had t wo pla ns : first, to reduce the jepresenta- 

tion to wEIch the late slave-holdTn g afnt-S^prp ^nf ufpf^ ^^lr^o^* 

tft e Uonstitut ion ; secogdly, to enfra nchise blacks and dis - 

.fotnc fitge whiles. ' ^ ^ 

i5ut the mind of the Northern voter was not yet ready for 

' n^ro suflFrage. Pennsylvania, Ohio and other States still 

^ denied it. Connecticut, in 1865, ^ve a majority against it of 

t- 6,272. Even in October, 1867, Ohio gave a constitutional 

f majority against colored suffrage of 50,629 ; and so late as 

i November, 1867, Kansas was against negro suffrage by a 

majority of 8,938 ; while Minnesota adhered to the white 

^1^ basis by a majority of 1,298. It was perfectly clear that the 

^ people were not now, in the winter of 1865-66, prepared to 

Ji endorse the extreme measures that were being mooted at 

'I Washington. 

J What Congress would do was an interesting problem. Mr. 
"^J Thad. Stevens, however, seems never to have doubted how it 
* J would be solved. He predicted that public sentiment, within 
^1 less than two years, would come up to his position. But to 
--I the accomplishment of such a result time and work were 
_ ./ necessary. As a first step, on the 4th of December, 1865, 
Ij the very day the Thirty-ninth Congress was organized, Mr. 
, * Stevens introduced and passed in the House, by a party vote 
y' of 133 to 36, under the previous question, without debate, a 
♦V ^resolution to provide for a joint committeee of fifteen to report 
on the condition of " the states which formed the so-called 
Confederate States of America.'^ The Senate assented at 
once to the formation of the joint committee, and afterwards, 
on the 23d of February^ 1866, finally agreed to a co\iCWtt<Kw\» 
yeso)ution, which had been the second propoailioxi oi ^x. 
Stevens' original resolation, that neither House a^ouXai ^j^xcaX. 
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i 

any member from the late insurrectionary states until the j 
report of the joint committee, on reconstruction, thereafter to ] 
be made, should be finally acted on. : 

Thus it was settled, that the people most vitally interested '■ 
in the two great problems, the basis of representation and the ] 
qualification of voters, were to have no part, in Congress, at 
least, in their solution. But more than that, here was time 
gained within which the effort could be made to bring the 
Northern mind up to Mr. Stevens^ position. 

The joint resolution refusing admittance to Southern Kepre- 
/ sentatives and Senators was not passed without strenuous oppo- 
^ sition. It was an open declaration of war upon the Presiden- 
tial plan. Mr. Raymond, of New York, a distinguished 
Republican, made a great speech in defence of the President's 
policy. Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, to break the force of Mr, 
Raymond's argument, talked thus : 

" They framed iniquity and universal murder into Ia«r 
. . . . Their pirates burned your unarmed commerce 
upon every sea. They carved the bones of your dead 
heroes into ornaments, and drank from goblets made out of 
their skulls. They poisoned your fountains, put mines under 
your soldiers' prisons ; organized bands whose leaders were 
concealed in your homes ; and commissions ordered the torch 
and yellow fever to be carried to your cities, and to your 
women and children. They planned one universal bonfire 
of the North from Lake Ontario to the Missouri," etc., etc. 

The Honorable Henry Wilson, in his ** History of Recon- 
struction,'' quotes this and many other similar passionate ap- 
peals, intending them, of course, as fair specimens of the argu- 
ments which brought about the re-construction of Federal and 
state Constitutions. 

Early in this session Congress sent to the President a civil 
rights bill conferring many rights, not including suffirage, 
however, upon emancipated slaves. This Mr. Johnson vetoed 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional ; and, according 
to decisions since made by the Supreme Court, it was. The 
veto of this bill greatly aggravated tVvft c\v3L^TTe\^ which was 
^Iready open and bitter betweeu tbe PresxAewV «aA Cqw^^^s*. 
sJso lost Mr. Johnson the Bup]^rt o? 'illftsat«uTyKMx\e«^^^ 
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Harlan and Speedy who resigned from the Cabinet. Mr. 
Stanton^ too, became an avow^ enemy of the President and 
his policy. But he did not resign. He was advised by Mr. 
Sumner and others to " stick ; " and he remained in the Cabi- 
net as an obstructionist. This was utterly without precedent^ 
and serves well to illustrate the height to which party passion 
had risen. Another reason for the break in the Cabinet, in 
all probability, was that Southern Democrats very naturally 
were supporting President Johnson's policy. Senator Wil- 
son's " History of Reconstruction " is full of eloquent in- 
vectives launched in the House and Senate at Andrew Johnson 
because he was supported by Democrats, " rebels/' " co])j)er- 
heads/' " traitors," " importers of poisoned clothing," etc., etc. 

The memorable WQrda-jof . Mr. , Lincoln in lya last annual 
message wer e : ** TKe w fly W'H f"^^ nn tfip part ^f tliP (^nvpm^ 
jiionf ^hpfioyor u^pfialT {loy e ceascd ou thc par t of thoge-who 
JL " But Mr. Lincoln nadTpassed away and his words 
had lost their poweri Mr. Blaine, in his " Twenty Years," 
even mentions it as a cause of offence that those, who were in 
arms against the Government when Congress adjourned in 
March, 1865, were, some of them, at the hotels in Washing- 
ton, demanding to be admitted to seats in the Congress whi(;h 
met in December. The inflammatory debates in the first 
session of the Thirty-ninth Congress were preliminary to the 
canvass for members of Congress to be elected in the autumn 
of 1866. No factor in those elections proved more potential 
than the rejection by Southern L^islatures of the pending 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The clauses on which its acceptance or rejection 
turned in these assemblies were: Section II., which appor* 
tioned Representatives in Congress upon the basis of the vot-r 
ing population ; and Section III., which provided that no per- 
son should hold office under the United States who, having 
taken an oath as a Federal or state officer to support the Consti- 
tution, had subsequently engaged in the war against the Union. 

It was claimed by the friends of the Amendmeut to h^ 
especially unfair that the South should have TepxeseivV^^AOw^^x 
itsfreedmen and not give them the ballot. TVveT\^\.,\vo^- 
ever, of a State to have representation for a\Y i\a it^ \\iW«v5^ 
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ants, whether voters or not, was secured by the Constitutio 
and that instrument even allowed three-fifths representatic 
for slaves. New York, Ohio and other states denied tl 
ballot to free negroes ; some states excluded by proper 
qualifications and others by educational tests, yet all enjoy< 
representation for all their peoples. 

The reply to this was that the Constitution ought to i 
amended because the South would now have, if negroes we 
denied the ballot, a larger proportion of non-voters than tl 
North. Southern people were slow to see that this was go< 
reason for change in the Constitution, especially as they b 
lieved they were already entitled to representation, and co 
ceived that they ought to have a voice in proposing as well 
in the ratification of amendments. Five of the restored stat 
had already ratified the Thirteenth Amendment, and sui 
ratification had been counted valid. If they were states, th 
were certainly entitled to representation. So they claimed. 

It was perhaps imprudent for Southepn people at that tir 
to undertake to chop logic with their conquerors, or indeed 
claim any rights at all — as the net results of their insisten 
were, that they were called "impudent claimants** by tl 
Republican Convention at Pittsburgh, and indeed every whe 
in the Republican press. 

The insuperable objection, however, to the ratification 
the Fourteenth Amendment was to be fouT;id in the clau 
which required the people of the late Confederate States 
disfranchise their own leaders, to brand with dishonor tho 
who had led them in peace and in war. 

The rejection of this amendment at the South great 
strengthened the Republican position ; because the Nort 
looking at it from a difierent stand-point, thought the pr6po£ 
tion a fair one. If any among those who proposed the amen< 
ment intended it should be rejected, it was si rewdly devisee 
if it was not intended to procure its own rejection, then it w; 
clumsily contrived. 

THE FR. admen's BUREAU. 

^ven be/ore the close of the war p\>b\\e, «fc\v\;YDaeDX.\i: 
<iemanded some provi$ion for the protectioii oi \)afc \^^ 
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slaveSyWho everywhere came flocking intotne Union lincH. 
The result was the establishment by law, March Sd, 1865, of 
a Freedmen's Bureau, which was speedily extended, after 
hostilities had ceased, into all the late Confederate States. 
The law made the agents of this Bureau guardians of 
freedmen, with power to make their contracts, settle their 
disputes with employers and care for them generally. 
The position of Bureau agent was one of power and respon- 
sibility, capable of being used beneficently, and sometimes, 
no doubt, it was ; but these officials were subjected to great 
temptation. 

Many people, who believed that the newly emancipated 
slave needed a guardian to take care of him, believed also 
thai, if he only had the ballot, he could take care of himself 
and the country, too. tn fact, the sentiment in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage was already strong, even in the spring of 1865 ; 
and it was natural for every Bureau agent, who might have 
a turn for politico, to conclude that, with the Bureau's help, 
Mr. Stevens an Jhis friends might eventually succeed in giving 
then^ro the ballot. The Bureau agent was " the next friend '' 
of the negro. With negro suffrage, this official's fortune was 
made. Without it, of course, this stranger had no hope of 
office in the South. It was not therefore to his interest, if 
be had political aspirations, that there should be peace between 
tbe races. 

Prom conscientious men, connected with this Bureau, 
General Grant obtained the information upon which he based 
the opinion, given to the President in the report already 
qaotea from, that ^^ jhe belief vndely sp read among the freed- 
^wen of th e_ Soy ihern states tfiat the lanaBjof tfieir former owners 
^. oiTeastin part^^dim^e d j]Lmong ^Agyt,. jy]^ jP^m^/rom the 
^erUT^pf^^ This belief is seriously interfering 

wifh'tne williA^ness^oTthe freedmen to make contracts for the 
coming yearj^ And he further said : '* Many, perhaps the 
majority, of the agents of the Freedmen's Bureau advise the 
freedmen that by their own indust^ J they must ^iL^e\.\a\\N^. 
J . , In some instiwcce, I am sorry to say , \\\^ ^^^^sA^'axJ'^ 
f ^mddo^ not seem to be disabused of t\\c \dealW\.\v^\vsi&^ 
^^^t to Jive without care or i>rovisiou for iW ?u1vlt^- TV 
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effect of the bdief in the division of lands is idleness and aeoumu^ 
lotion in eamps, towns and cities!^ 

The first lesson in the horn-book of liberty for the freed- 
man obviousl^r was, that in the sweat of his face he must earn 
his bread — a law unto all men since the days of Adam. It is 
a sad commentary on the workings of the Bureau, that the 
best thing General Grant could say of its agents was, that 
" many, and perhaps a majority of th'em," did so advise. If 
these oflScials were really responsible, as General Grant be- 
lieved, for the demoralized labor condition at the South — and 
their power over the freedmen is beyond all question — then 
they were, in fact, organizing chaos where their mission was 
peace and good order. 

Nearly every one of these agents, who remained South 
after reconstruction, was a candidate for office; and many 
actually became Governors, Judges, Legislators, Congressmen, 
Postmasters, Revenue officers, etc. 

Such a situation as confronted Southern Legislatures in the 
fall and early winter of 1865 was never before witnessed 
in America. Prior to 1861 the laws to compel people toJn- 
dustrious habits were not generally so stringent in the South as 
in the North. This resulted partly from slavery and partly 
from the easy conditions of life in a mild climate. There 
were no laws that met the new situation. New and stringent 
statutes were passed to prevent vagrancy and idleness. There 
is not space here to discuss these laws. They will be treated 
of in a subsequent chapter and compared with statutes then in 
force in Northern states. Suffice it to say now, they did not 
merit the odium visited upon them by many honest Northern 
voters, who, not understanding the situation, were led to be- 
lieve them nothing short of an effort to re-enslave the negro, 
when their purpose was simply to counteract the teachings 
that had demoralized the freedman and compel him to in- 
dustrious habits. 

THE COMMITTEE OP FIFTEEN. 

^^^^ Passage of the concurrent reaoVvxWou m \>^c««^\ 
^^^^ to inquire into the condition oJ t\ie \aXj^ Cow^^et^lM^ 
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States meant open hospitality to the Presidential plan. Hav- 
ing declared war, the dominant party of course exercised 
great care in selecting members to serve on the committee 
which was to make this inquiry. Mr. Blaine (Vol. II., p. 
127) says : 

" It was foreseen that in an especial degree the fortunes of 
the Republican party would be in the keeping of the fifteen 
men who might be chosen.^' Speaker Colfax and the ap- 
pointmg power in the Senate put on the committee twelve 
Kepublicans and only three Democrats, one from the Senate 
and two from the House. 

The field from which testimony was to be drawn was the unre- 
presented South. On the sub-committee which took testimony 
as to Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Greorgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Arkansas, there was not a Democrat to 
call or to question a witness. The only hope of fair play lay 
in the magnanimity or sense of justice of men who had already 
voted to refuse admission to the Southern members and who 
were placed upon the committee with the expectation, as Mr. 
Blaine has indicated, that they would take care of the Re- 
publican party. There is not space here to discuss the 
evidence of the witnesses, who chose or were chosen to come 
before these gentlemen. It consists of hundreds of pages of 
speculative testimony, hearsay, etc. 

The crimes committed, in the most peaceful times, within 
eighteen consecutive months, among any population of eight 
millions/ Would, if industriously arrayed, make a fearful 
record. To make that arraignment of the late Confederate 
States was the task to which this able committee addressed 
itself in 1866. 

The situation in these states was peculiar. When the sur- 
viving soldiers returned from the field, around their desolated 
homes they found four millions of slaves suddenly man- 
umitted. The returning soldiers were themselves more or less 
affected by that demoralization which is an unfailing con- 
sequence of protracted war. The negroes wet^ dieiixw^YL'^ 
bjr their newly-found freedom. They tuTtied, fot \!ei^ \s\^^^- 
pai% a deafer to the advice of their old maateTatmdL\\^\.^x^^ 
wjth avidity to the tales that were bruits a\^out,^v^ \o\v^^ 
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come from the stranger friends who had freed them^ to the 
effect that the lands of their rebel masters were to be confis- 
cated and divided among them. It is impossible that, under 
such circumstances, however earnestly all good citizens might 
strive for the general good, there should not have been fric- 
tion between the races. Yet, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
naiy and unprecedented conditions there was, to General 
Grant, nothing, as his report already quoted shows, in the 
situation there in the fall of 1865, that was not creditable to 
the masses of the people. General Grant was npt in politics. 
The gentlemen of the committee of fifteen were ; and a few 
words as to the treatment of one state, as a sample, will suffice 
to show that the methods employed were such as to allow no 
rational expectation of reaching correct conclusions. As to 
the condition in Alabama only five persons, who claimed to be 
citizens, were examined. These were all Republican politi- 
cians. The testimony of each was bitterly partisan ; under 
the government of the state as it then existed, no one of these 
witnesses could hope for official preferment. In his testi- 
mony each was striving for the overthrow of his existing state 
government, and the setting up of some such institutions as 
followed under Congressional reconstruction. When this re- 
construction had finally taken place, the first of these five 
witnesses became Governor of his state ; the second became 
a Senator in Congress ; the third secured a life position in 
one of the departments at Washington ; the fourth became a 
circuit judge in Alabama, and the fifth a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia — ^all as Republicans. 
There was no Democrat in the sub- committee, which examined 
these gentlemen, to cross-examine them ; and not a citizen of 
Alabama was called before that sub-committee to answer or 
explain their evidence. Of the report of this committee, 
based upon evidence taken by such methods, Mr. Blaine per- 
mits himself to say (Vol. II. p. 9) : " That report is to be 
taken as an absolutely truthful picture of the Southern states 
at that time.'' 

The Brst session of the Thirty-nmtVv Coi\gce8aTkO^ caxcA^K^ 
'^ % -^^^^^ the passage, over tVve Ptea\Ae\i^i!^ d^sSv^xa,^ 
-a still more radical Freedmen's Bureau BVW^-asi^SQs^A^ 
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feated by his first veto, it had aocomplished little else than to 
drive most of the moderate Kepublicans into the ranks of the 
extremists. On adjournment, members went into the can- 
vass at home. The late Confederate States were held out of 
the Union ; and their status was to be determined by elec- 
tions at the North. The rejection of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the report of the joint committee of fifteen, the testi- 
mony taken by that committee, the evidence furnished by 
agents of the Freedmen's Bureau, the vetoes and the alleged 
treachery to the Republican party of Andrew Johnson — ^these 
were the material of the canvass. Mr. Johnson had adhered 
rigidly to Abraham Lincoln's theory of restoration. That 
theory the Republicans now were assailing and Johnson was 
on trial as an apostate. 

CONGRESS, 1866-67. 

The Republicans came back to the last session of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress, which began on the first Monday in 
December, 1866, exulting in a great victory. Never since the 
b^inning of the Government had there been such a campaign 
daring an "off year.'' Though no President was to be 
elected, four national conventions had been held ; the air was 
filled with inflammatory speeches and the dying embers of 
the passions engendered by the civil war were fanned into 
flames. 

The result of the election was a majority, in the Fortieth 
Congress, of 31 for the Republicans in the Senate and 94 in 
the House. The Republicans were greatly elated. Presi- 
dent Johnson, who was still ready with his vetoes, was the 
only obstacle in their path. It was proposed to remove him 
by impeachment. As put by Mr. Shuckers, himself a Re- 
publican, in his life of C. J. Chase, (p. 547) the Republican 
leaders at this juncture "felt the vast importance of the 
Presidential patronage; many of them felt, too, that according 
to the maxim that to the victors belong the spoils, the Re- 
publican partj was rightfully entitled to x\\^ ^^e^viJi ^^Vc^w- 
agv; and they determined to get possession o? \\.. Tcv^^^ ^^^ 
^ftbTp^^'d^ ^^^^ ^*^* ^^® ^^ impeac\\mew\» ^\A x^mw^ 
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On the 7th of January, 1867, Mr. Loan offered a resolu- 
tion that, " for the purpose of securing the fruits of the 
victories gained,'^ impeachment of the President was neces- 
sary. On the same day Mr. Kelso, also ^* for the purpose of 
securing the fruits of the victories gained," introduced im- 
peachment resolutions. Then Mr. Ashley moved and carried 
resolutions for the appointment of a committee to inquire for 
grounds on which the President could be impeached. No 
proof was offered; the committee was to hunt for proof. The 
President's " bank account was examined. His private con- 
duct in Washington was carefully scrutinized. Men were 
employed to investigate his public and private character in 
Tennessee. But nothing was found to his discredit.*' 
(McCulloch, p. 394.) Notwithstanding the futility of this 
effort, in one form or another, the impeachment programme 
survived until the next winter, when President Johnson fur- 
nished an excuse in the removal of Mr. Stanton from the 
Secretaryship of War, and the impeachment proceedings 
were then pressed to a conclusion." 

It is now well understood that no legal grounds for the 
impeachment existed ; and even at that day, in the height of 
party passion, there were seven Republican Senators, the 
exact number necessary to save the President who, in spite of 
party pressure, voted " not guilty ^' at the trial. 

The excitement prevailing in the country at large, at the 
time of the impeachment, may be judged of by the following 
editorial paragraph from the Harrisburg (Penua.) State 
Ghiard : " Just as sure as we believe the blood of Abraham 
Lincoln is on the soul of Andrew Johnson, so certain are we 
that he contemplates drenching the country once more in the 
blood of civil war." 

The effort to impeach the President was not allowed to 
delay the programme of Congress. Universal suftrage hav- 
ing been decided (fon*, obviously the first step was, in the 
language of Mr. Henry Wilson, in his " History of Reconstruc- 
tion," (p. 267) " the extension of suffrage to the colored race in 
the District of Columbia, both as a right and an example.^^ 
The bill to this effect was before the Senate. Mr. Buckalew, 
o/* JF^ennsylvaDia, presented thus the grouuAa vrjwii N^Vivdx 
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Democrats opposed it : " Our anoestors placed suffrage upon 
the broad common-sense principle that it should be IcS^ea in 
and exercised bj those who could use it most wisely and most 
safely and most efficiently to serve the ends for which Govern- 
ment was instituted," and "not upon any abstract or transcend- 
ental notion of human rights which ignored the existing facts of 
social life/' And, he said : " I shall not vote to degrade 
sufirage. I shall not vote to pollute and cornipt the founda- 
tion of political power in this country, either in my own state 
or in any other." The debate took a wide range. It was 
understood that the late Confederate States were to share the 
fate of the District. One question was whether the right of 
sufirage should be confined to those who could read and write. 
Mr. Sumner stated his positiofi thus : " Now to ray mind 
nothing is clearer than the absolute necessity of suffrage for 
all colored persons in the disorganized states. It will not be 
enough if you give it to those who read and write ; you will 
not, in this way, acquire the voting force which you need 
there for the protection of Unionists, whether white or black. 
You mil not secure the new allies, who are essential to the 
national cause.'* 

The bill granting suffrage passed, without qualification. 
On January 7, 1867, the President returned it with his objec- 
tions. Mr. Sherman, discussing the veto, said : " The 
President says this is not the place for this experiment. I 
say it is the place of all others, because, if the negroes here 
abuse the political power we give them, we can withdraw the 
privilege at any monrent.*' 

It is curious, glancing forward a few years, to see the re- 
sult of this initial experiment. In 1871, while the Republi- 
cans were still in power in both Houses, a law was passed 
allowing the District of Columbia to elect its own Legislature 
and Governor. The newly enfranchised voters, who were 
given the ballot " both as a right and as an example," had 
thus full opportunity to show their capacity. What was 
occurring, at that time, in the Southern states was always a 
matter of partisan dispute, but the noon-day sun was shining 
full upon the Capital District, and the w\\o\e eo\vcv\?cN ^^ac^ 
ihat the political power conferro^ was beiug '^ «3CiV\sftj\r K^ 
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Senator Sherman had indicated it might he, it was, in 1874, 
promptly " withdrawn " by a law which took away, not only 
from the black man, but also from the white man, the right, 
which the latter had long enjoyed, of voting in the District of 
Columbia. The new law provided that the District should 
be governed by three commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent. There has not been a ballot cast in the District since 
1874. 

Congress had the right to enact universal suffrage in the 
District of Columbia. It has exclusive jurisdiction there, 
under the Constitution ; but that instrument might have been 
searched in vain, in 1867, for any power over the elective 
franchise in the states. Mr. Justice Nelson, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States,^n the circuit had decided, in 
the case of Egan, that South Carolina was entitled, after her 
civil government had been restored under the Presidential 
plan, to all the rights of a state in the Union. In a carefully 
prepared opinion he said: ** A new Constitution had been 
formed j a Governor and Legislature elected under it and the 
state placed in the full enjoyment of all her constitutional 
rights and privileges.^^ What was trtie of South Carolina 
was true of others of the late Confederate States, and if these 
states were states, as Mr. Justice Nelson held, then Congress 
had no power over suffrage within their borders. 

But this view of the Constitution did not suit the majority 
in Congress. The victory at the polls in the fall had put 
them abreast with Mr. Stevens, and now, in the winter of 
'66-67, they claimed full power over the late insurrectionary 
states, on the ground that it was for Congress to decide when 
the war had ceased ; and they decided it was not yet over. 
Mr. Fessenden put it thus : *^ Is there anything more cer- 
tain than that the conqueror has a right, if he chooses, to 
change the form of government, that he has the right to 
punish ?'' etc. On the 15th of March, 1867, Senator Howard, 
of Michigan, said : '* They took their own time to get out of 
^/ie Vdjod ) ]et them take their own time to return. They 

^ooA their own time to initiate the war *, -we toot o\« l\m^ to 
close the war. '' Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, sfcfeia^ \io ^wJ*. 

^^^^^ssary to show that the continued existockCfe o^ \\v^ ^«3 
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was afoGty reaUy existing^ and not a fiction assv/med for juris- 
dicUonal jmrposeay and he said, on the floor of the House, in 
February, ^67 : " It is not quite accurate to say that we are 
at peace ; that there is no war. What peace is it ? The 
peace of Vesuvius at rest, the peace of the slumbering 
volcano ; the fires banked up, not extinguished ; the strength 
of the combatants exhausted, but their wrath not appeased ; no 
longer able to continue the conflict, but awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to renew it." 

The facts were that for eighteen months prior to Mr. May- 
nard's speech there had not been, nor has there been, during 
the nearly a quarter of a century elapsing since, any offer or 
thought, in any of the late Confederate States, of resistance 
to the General Government ; unless one may denominate such 
the occasional shooting,«by a moonshiner, of a revenue 
officer ; and this has occurred, oftener than elsewhere, in the 
Republican District of East Tennessee, represented, the 
writer believes, by Mr. Maynard when he claimed to be 
standing on a volcano. 

Nevertheless Congress solemnly adjudged, for itself, that 
the war was not over; and so, on the 2d of March, 1867, in 
order, as was recited in the preamble, "to protect life and 
property in the rebel states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Florida, Texas and Arkansas," ''until loyal and 
republican state governments can be legally established," it 
was enacted that those states should be divided into militarv 
districts and placed under military rule. On the 23d, of 
March, 1867, a supplemental act was passed, completing the 
plan of reconstruction.* These acts annulled the state govern- 
ments then in operation ; enfranchised the negro ; dis- 
franchised all who had participated in the war against the 
Union, whether pardoned or not, if they had previously held 
any executive, legislative or judicial office under the state or 
Greneral Government; provided for the calling of conven- 
tions, the framing and adopting of state eo\i^\\\xv\\wv^^ ^3w^ 
election of state oBcers; and, in fact, pointed owl ^\ ^e^ xsva.- 
chlnery necessary to put into operation ne\\ g^oNexnovewXax^^^-^ 

* ^ these ads in full. (Appendix ^ an^ ^.^ 
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the ruins of the old. Until the several states should be ad- 
mitted under these new governments into the Union, the 
military officers in command were to have absolute power 
over life, liberty and property ; with the sole exception, that 
death sentences were subject to approval by the President. 
Several ineffectual efforts were made to get the question of the 
validity of these laws before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. At last the case of McCardle from Mississippi 
seemed to present it fairly. McCardle, basing his denial of 
the power of a military court to punish him on the ground 
that the reconstruction laws conferring that authority were 
unconstitutional, appealed to the Supreme Court. That Court 
denied a motion to dismiss the appeal. The case was then 
argued on its own merits. The argument was concluded on 
the 9th March, 1868;\and the Court took the case under ad- 
visement. While it was being so held, to prevent a decision 
of the question, a bill was rushed through both Houses and 
finally passed, March 27th, 1867, over the President's veto, 
depriving the Court of jurisdiction over such appeals. This 
act, of course, implied the fear that the decision would be ad- 
veree to the validity of the laws, as a favorable decision would 
have been of immense value to the Republican party. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, it is indeed natural to conclude 
that tliis hasty action was based upon positive information 
that the decision, if made, would declare null and void the 
reconstruction laws. 

After the passage of these laws and the muzzling of the 
Supreme Court, the careful observer of existing conditions, 
looking at the many adventurers who had followed in the 
wake of the army, at the numerous employees of the Freed- 
men's Bureau, so long in training for their now fast ripening 
opportunities, might easily have predicted that the legislation 
of Congress would inevitably result in what Mr. Lincoln had 
feared and deplored as far back as 1862. 

Just before the election for members of Congress, which 
Aad been ordered by Governor Shepley in Louisiana, President 

Lincoln addressed him a letter, ^oveoib^T ^\?\,, V^^*l^ ^sac^wai^ 
t/mt only ^^respectable citizens of Liomsvawa" ntoV^ iw Vj 

ot/ier respectable citizens,*' were wanted a^ TOjT«a««i\a.^N^ 
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n Washington. " To send," he says, *' a parcel of Northern 
nen here^ elected^ as would be understood, and perhaps justly 
lo, at the point of the bayonet, would be disgraceful and 
mtrageous." 

But party spirit had now gotten far away from that lofty 
)lane on which Lincoln, the statesman, had stood. 

Even Mr. Garfield, usually generous and conservative, had 
)ecome so much excited as to say, in the discussion of these 
neasures on the 18th February, 1867, and seemingly with 
exultation: '^This bill sets out by laying its hands on the 
•ebel governments and taking the very breath of life out of 
hem ; in the next place it puts the bayonet at the breast of 
jvery rebel in the South ; in the next place it leaves in the 
lands of Congress utterly and absolutely the work of recon- 
;truction." In other words, Mr. Garfield meant that if the 
•esults were not satisfactory. Congress might, at will, modify 
)r change its plans. 

But happily, as it no doubt appeared, there was only need 
For a few more changes in the law. 

The reconstructors builded even better than they knew. 
The results exceeded even the sanguine prediction of Mr. 
Benry Wilson, who said, March 15, 1867, on the floor of 
the Senate : " With the exercise of practical judgment, with 
good organization, scattering the great truth and the facts 
before the people, a majority of these states will, within a 
twelvemonth, send here Senators and Representatives, who 
think as we think, speak as we speak and vote as we vote, 
and will give their electoral votes for whoever we nominate 
for President in 1868." - 

In a little more than a " twelvemonth " from the date of 
Mr. Wilson's prediction — by the close of June 1868 — eight 
of the eleven Confederate states were represented in both 
branches of Congress. Of these Representatives all but two 
were Republican, and among the sixteen Senators there was 
not a single Democrat. 

About one-half of these Senators and Rcpresev\t«l\N^^^\^ 

Northern men, elected when, as Mr. Gavfvdd %^\^> ^^ "^^^ 

^/onetwasatthe breast of every rebel m Wve^ow\)c\r— ' 

Zi^^' ^'""^^^ ^^^ characterizol as " dVagmceivA ^xid. w 
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The " fruits of the war '' were being gathered. l 

Nothing remained but to perpetuate existing conditions. t 
Not only did these newly set up states ratify with alacrity 
the 14th Amendment, but by the 30th of March, 1870, with 
their assistance, the 15th Amendment was also declared part . 
of the Constitution. Suffrage had been granted to the negro 
in the Southern states by Congress. This Amendment pro- 
vided that *' the right to vote should not be abridged by the i 
United States, or by any state on account of race, color or ] 
previous condition of servitude/' ] 

The net results of these reconstruction measures were that, in ] 
the 41st Congr^ b^inning March 5, 1871, when the twelve j 
Southern states, including West Virginia, had all been \ 
gathered into the fold, they were represented by 22 Bepub- 
licans and 2 Democratic Senators and 48 Republican and 13 
Democratic Representatives. 

The National Republican party had, in the language of- ■ 
Mr. Sumner, secured the " new allies *' it needed in the Sontfi. ; 

What these new allies accomplished in the several Southern 
states will appear in the subsequent chapters of this book. 

Hilary A. Herbert 



CHAPTER n. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN AI^ABAMA. 

"Those men in the South; who are seeking to establish a black man's 7 
rtj, are the enemies of this principle of equality ; and if thej carry oat ' 
sir plans they will strike Bepablicanism a blow far heavier than the 
>mocracy can deal/' — Hobage Greeley in the Tribunef summer of 
S7. 

I. HOW THE REPUBLICANS OBTAINED CONTROL. 

r is difficult to convey any proper idea of the wretchedness 
that prevailed in Alabama at the close of our Civil War. 
bousands who were totally unaccustomed to labor found 
emselves in extreme poverty, and in many cases father, 
isband, brother or son — the last and only hope — ^was sleep- 
g in a soldier's grave. The State had lost of her citizens by 
le war, including the disabled, 25,227, more than 20 per 
int. of those who could now have been counted upon as 
read-winners. . The credit system had been universal, but 
DW all credit was gone ; provision crops had gone to feed 
)tli Confederate and Federal armies ; plow stock had most 
it been destroyed or carried away ; negro laborers were de- 
oralized, and flocked into towns and camps around Freed- 
5n's Bureau Agencies ; and, to fill the cup to the brim, a 
i?^ere drought came with its afflictions, so that the crops of 
Pn and small grain throughout the State in 1865 were not 
Dre than one-fifth the usual amount.* 
These results of the Civil War, the reader can readily see, 
d no tendency to obliterate the political feuds that had 
i^ided the people of the State in days gone by. 
On the contrary, there was a manifest disposition to seek, 
the history of the past, for the causes which had led to the 
ils of the present. Politics in Alabama had always been 
)re or less exciting. It had long been customary for the 

'* GoTernor PaiBont^ mesat^e to Lii^blatiiie,'So'^«n:AK;t,\%^. 
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champions of opposing parties to meet in joint debate, and dis- 
cussion had greatly intensified political differences. Whigs 
and Democrats, Union men and Secessionists, had all been 
thoroughly in earnest. Even the terrible four years^ war had 
not brought them together; and in the summer of 1866 it 
did not seem possible that time could ever set in motion any 
forces powerful enough to compact ^a,ll these people into one 
party. Certainly the presence at that time of Union soldiers 
in the State had no such tendency. It was expected that, as 
a matter of course, the soldiers w^ould be removed when civil 
authority should be restored, and the relations between them 
and the ex-Confederates were very kindly. 

But there was little sympathy between the citizen and the 
agent of the Freedmen's Bureau. This Bureau agent, for the 
most part, had not been a soldier; his past exi3erience, his 
present avocation, and his aspirations for the future, all dif- 
fered him from the veteran, who had learned on the battle- 
field to respect his foe, and who found, in his own approving 
conscience and the gratitude of his countrymen, sufficient 
reward for the services he had rendered. 

Senator Fessenden, of Maine, very accurately described the 
future personnel of the Freedmen's Bureau, when he said, in 
his speech opposing the bill for its establishment: "You 
give these creatures to the kind protection of broken-down 
politicians, and adventurers, and decayed ministers of the 
Gospel, and make them overseers to make fortunes out of the 
poor creatures.^' The outline portrait he drew was artistic, 
but it was not given the great Senator then to see all the op- 
portunities that were to open before these future friends of 
the colored man. They were not to be content with the petty 
business of robbing the negro ; they were to become states- 
men, and traffic and barter away the credit of States. Never 
were men more prompt to realize a new situation. Enfran- 
chisement of blacks and disfranchisement of white leaders 
had already been mooted in Congress, even before the passage 
of the bill establishing the Bureau. The consummation of 
siicA a scheme would affoj'd vast opportumtieis Vo \\vq^ n^V^ 
^i/ld control the negro vote ; and Bureau emip\o^^fi^ >a^sgKOL 
' ^^^ ^^ ^^^blisb themselves in the conMeacfe o? IV^ ci^^w^J 
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tnan. The phrase flashed like lightniDg through the r^on 
of the late Confederacy that at Freedmeu's Bureau agencies 
" the bottom rail was on top/' The conditions which this 
expression implied exasperated the whites^ in like ratio as the 
n^roes were delighted. 

The faith of the freedman in the guardian the Government 
had placed over him soon became unbounded, and, if these 
guardians had so desired, every able-bodied freedman in Ala- 
bama would, in the &11 of 1865, if not already provided for, 
have been hunting a home and wages for the coming year. 
Instead of this they were generally found here, as Gren. Grant 
reported on the 11th of December, 1865, they were elsewhere, 
refusing to make contra<;ts and waiting for Government aid. 
There had never been any system of statutes compelling to v 
industrious habits in Alabama, as there was in the New 
England states. What could the Legislature do but pass 
laws to prevent idleness and vagrancy? 

On the 21st day of June, 1865, President Johnston had 
issued his proclamation for the restoration of civil authority 
in Alabama, appointing Lewis E. Parsons, a Union man. 
Provisional Governor. A state convention had been called, 
had met, abrogated the ordinance of secession and repudiated 
the Confederate debt. Then a Legislature had been elected. 
It was now in session and had ratified the thirteenth amend- 
ment, abolishing slavery, with practical unanimity.' It then 
addressed itself to ihe task of providing laws to remedy the 
labor situation. In the Congressional canvass at the North, 
during the next fall, these Alabama laws, with others of like 
character, passed by states in like condition, were made to 
figure as "new slave codes in the South.^^ Mr. Blaine 
devotes many pages of his "Twenty Years in Congress" 
to these statutes, denouncing them unreservedly, without 
80 much as noticing the conditions which called them 
forth. His effort seems to be to embalm into enduring 
history the political literature of that exciting period. 
The limits of this article permit only a W\^C t^^^ ^a 
hw strictures. He says (p. 94, Vol. 11) •. " lii KXa^^-a., 
lamm^A^ serve as an example for the other rebellxou% sUle%, 
^abboru and refractory servants' and *servaxite nn\ic^ "^^^^^^ 
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away their time' were declared by the law to be Wagrants* 
and might be brought before a Justice of the Peace and fined 
fifty dollars, and in default of payment they might be hired 
out on three days^ notice by public outcry for the period of 
six months. No fair man can fail to see that the whole effect 
and presumably the direct intent of this law was to reduce 
the helpless negro to slavery for half the year," etc. 

This statute is not widely difierent from the following law 
of Rhode Island, Rev. of 1872, p. 243 : " If any servant 
or apprentice shall depart from the service of his master or 
otherwise neglect his diUy '^ he shall be arrested on oath to be - 
made *' in writing by his master," and the officer may commit - 
him to the state work-house of correction,'^ etc. Certainly 
** otherwise neglect his duty " is as broad as " loiter away his 
time," and includes "stubborn and refractory" and mnch 
more — and the punishment in both cases is hard labor ; differ- 
ing in kind because there were no work-houses in Alabama 
as in Rhode Island. 

After further comment on the statute above quoted, Mr. 
Blaine assails the apprentice law, which is not materially 
different from the apprentice laws of the New England states, 
except in one particular, to which he calls especial attention, 
thus : " Then follows a suggestive proviso that if said minor 
be the child of a freedman, as if any other class were really - 
referred to, tlie former owner of said minor shall have the 
preference." This was really a humane provision. The old 
master was far more apt to be kind to a child, who had been 
born his, than a stranger would be. 

General Schofield, who had been much in the South, recog- 
nized this fact when he promulgated orders, May 15th, 1865, 
constituting a code for the Government of Freedmen in North. 
Carolina. The second section of the order was : " The former 
masters are constituted the guardians of minors in the absence 
of parents or other near relatives capable of supporting them.'' 

Mr. Blaine continues his comments. " To tignten the grasp 
of ownership on the minor, who was now styled an apprentice, 
Jt was enacted, in almost the precise phrase o? \!ftfe cMl ^^n^ 
oode, that whoever shall entice said apprenlKcfe feora.V\^ xMv^Kt 
^^ distress and furnish food or clothing to \iimoT\x^^,^v\Jttfy^ 
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aid ooDflenty shall be fined in a earn not ezoeeding five hundred 
loilaiK'' 

Compare Statates of Connecticnt, Bev. of 1866, p. 320 : 
' If any person shall entice sudi minor (apprentice) from the 
ervice or employment of such master ... or shall aid or 
ibet therein '^ he shall be fined '' a sum not exceeding one 
lundred dollars w be imprisoned for a term not exceeding six 
nonths.'^ 

The penalty here might recbch six months' imprisonment. 
The same offense in Alabama could only be punished by fine. 

P^ses 95-6, Mr. Blaine says : ^^ The ingenuity of Alabama 
L^slotors in contriving schemes to re-enslave the n^roes 
i^as not exhausted by the odious and comprehensive statutes 
ilready cited. They passed an act to incorporate the city of 
HAobile, substituting a new charter for the old one. The city 
had suffered much from the suspension and decay of trade 
daring the war, and it was in need of labor to make repairs 
to streets, culverts, sewers, wharves and all other public prop- 
erty. By the new diarter Aldermen and Common Council 
were empowered to cause all vagrants ... all such as 
have no visible means of support ... all who can show 
no reasonable source of employment or business in the city 
... all those who have no fixed residence or cannot 
give a good account of themselves ... or are loitering in 
and about tippling-houses, to give security for their behavior 
for a reasonable time and to indemnify the City against any 
charge for their support and in case of their inability or re- 
fusal to give such security, to cause them to be confined to 
labor for a limited time, not exceeding six months, which 
labor shall be designated by the Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council for the benefit of the City. It will be observed, 
by the least intelligent, that the charge made in this City Or- 
dinance was in substance the poverty of the classes quoted, a 
poverty which was of course the inevitable result of slavery," 
etc^ etc. 

Before commenting on this extract, let it V>ft tvq\«\ >3ftaS^ 
here is no diarge of any abuses under the law. k\\ \kvv^ ^^ 
waciation is based on the legislation, as fouud iu live \>ooV%, 
Now Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode laVaud Midi C«iii^^ 
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ticut were never situated as Alabama was in 1865, never bad 
Government Bureau Agents demoralizing labor in their 
midst, and yet we find in General Statutes Rhode Island, 1872, 
p. 655 : " Every sturdy b^gar who shall apply for alms or 
solicit charity ; every person wandering abroad and lodging 
in Station-houses and not giving a good account of himself 
. . . every vagrant or disorderly person shall be im- 
prisoned not leas than six months nor more than tkree years/' 
I InGreneral Statutes No. 5, of 1864, p. 24, of Vermont, acts 
similar to those described in the Rhode Island and Alabama 
statutes are made punishable by imprisonment not exceeding 
mx months, and any citizen '^ may of his own authority and 
without 'process arrest '' and convey to the magistrate, etc. 

If he could have found in the Alabama law any authority 
for a private citizen to " arrest without process," what term 
would have been too harsh for Mr. Blaine to use ? 

In Greneral Statutes of Connecticut, Rev. of 1865, p. 109, 
is found a law that declares vagrants, ^^ all persons who travel 
from place to place without lawful occasion • • . all 
persons camping on the public highway without consent,'' 
etc. 

By public Statutes Massachusetts, 1882, p. 1170, persons 
'^ roving about from place to place and begging or limng with^ 
ovt labor " are declared tramps and made subject to imprison- 
ment in the house of correction ^^ Twt less than six months nor 
more than two years/' while in Alabama the punishment for 
similar offences could not exceed six months. 

Mr. Blaine seems not to have known, when he was making 

. these attacks on the l^islation of a distant state, that similar 
and even harshe^r laws were in force all around him. Indeed, 
the laws of his own state were, as they are now, more rigor- 
ous than those he was assailing. The second volume of 
"Twenty Years in Congress" was published in 1882. At 
that very time the law of Maine (see Chapter XXI.) provided 
for committing to the work-house "all poor, indigent persons 
maintained by or receiving alms from the town, all able- 
bodfed persona, not liaving estate or meaoa olVkCt-^va^ to main* 

^a^ themselves who refuse or neglect to uwlcj^ fe\a,, ^a, • * * 
^od oiler being thus committed to \\ie vjotk-\io\3L«i^> '' fet ti» 
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crime but poverty/' the unfortunate man^ by Section 8 of the 
same chapter^ ''for idleness, obstinacy or disorderly con- 
duct,'' is subject to be punished '' as provided by the lawful 
relations of the House." 

But that is not all. We might paraphrase Mr. Blaine and 
say: ''The ingenuity of Maine legislators in contriving 
schemes to circumvent the unfortunate poor was not ex- 
hausted by the odious and comprehensive statutes already 
cited." They provided, Section 17, p. 925, Rev. Statutes, 1883, 
that ^ whoever gees about from town to town, or from place 
to plaoe m any town, asking for food or shelter, or b^ging 
. . • shall be deemed a tramp and be imprisoned at hard 
labor in the state prison for not more than fifteen months." 
By this law the laborer locked out of a mill by act of the 
owner is made a tramp, if, while going from town to town in 
quest of work, he begs bread to subsist life or even asks for 
shelter. Section 18, on the same page, then declares : '^ If 
a tramp enters a dwelling house, or kindles a fire in the high- 
way or on the land of another, without the consent of the 
owner or occupant ... he shall be punished at hard labor 
in the state prison for not more than two years." The poor 
man may starve and freeze, but must not beg. If he does he 
is punishable, in Maine, to the extent of two years in the 
state prison for his very first offense. The limit of the Ala- 
bama law was six months. 

As a sort of capping to the sheaf he has been gathering in 
the field of Alabama l^islation, Mr. Blaine crowns his fore- 
going criticisms with this remark : " The fact will not escape 
attention that in these enactments the words ' master,' ' mis- 
tress' and 'servant' are used." This in Alabama legislation 
appears to be the very climax of iniquity ; and yet, in the 
Revised Statutes of Maine, 1883, p. 256, under the heading 
"Masters, Apprentices and Servants," occur the words 
" master " and " mistress," and further on the words " mas- 
ters" and '* mistresses.' ' The simple truth is that these 
phrases are so imbedded in the terminology o? \5[i^\ai'^ ^'a^ 
fhejr probabljr occur in the statutes of evexy «X»Xfc Vci ^^^ 

Prof. Alexander JohxxBOu, in his article ou B«t»m\xvvQ!ctfSQ. 
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(Cyc. Pol. Sci., Vol. III. p. 546), says, the controlling reason 
of the Republican successes in the Congressional elections at 
the North in 1866 ^^ will be found in the constant irritation 
kept up by the general cast of the legislation in r^ard to 
freedmen by the reconstructed legislatures in 1865-66/' etc, 
etc. If this be true, then it is submitted that the sober judg- 
ment of this day must be, that in 1866 the Northern mind 
was so much excited that it did not judge the situation fairly. 
Mr. Blaine has commented on the Alat^ma legislation taken 
'^ as an example '' of other legislation in the South. Certainly 
no one can present the partisan view of that situation more 
strongly than he has done. 

The writer of this article would never think of citing these 
* New England Statutes for the purpose of basing on wem a 
serious attack on the legislation of those states. Laws aimed 
at idleness, it is well known, are never so harsh in their 
actual operation as the strict letter of the statute would seem 
to indicate. 

But when the author of a book, as important as that of 
Mr. Blaine, ignores this fact and bases a studied assault solely 
on the language of statutes, it is but just to reply by quota- 
tions from statutes. Of the comparison the reader can judge 
for himself. 

How unfortunate it is that there is so much political dyna- 
mite in the negro question ! When will the time come when 
the voter will sternly demand that politicians shall appeal to 
reason and not to passion ? 

The Spring of 1866 was now come. The first of January 
had passed without the division of land, which had been ex- 
pected to take place then, and the colored people were begin- 
ning to see the necessity of exerting themselves ; but negro 
labor was still much demoralized. As for the whites, even 
those who had been most hopeful were beginning to despond. 
They had done all they could for the restoration of honest, 
economical government to the State. But Congress had re- 
fased to oAow them representation, and the Freedmen's Bo- 
i^eau and tbe army were still exercising awptem^ ^^«c \u the 
^^n' ^^'^^ ^^^ battle for negro suffrage \vas V>di\% ^wxj^X. wX. 
» Washington and before the people o{ l\ie^ot^. ^xiJtf 
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good goyenimeiit at the Soath be expected if the ballot should 
be given to the newlj enfranchised black man ? Few Ala- 
bamians thought so. 

Bepnblican government must be founded on virtue, intelli- 
gence and patriotism. Of all the races in the world the negro 
alone had been able to hold, always, a whole continent locked 
in the impenetrable mysteries of barbarism. First Egyptian, 
and then Moorish civilization had assailed Africa from the 
North ; then Asiatics from the East and Europeans from the 
West had essayed to penetrate it — but Africa was still the dark 
continent This was the fight the African had fought at 
home against civilization. Brought from his native land, 
freed from native influences, as a slave he had greatly devel- 
oped — he was kindly disposed, docile and faithful. He had 
cared for the women ana children of the South, even when 
battles were being fought in which his freedom was at stake. 
For this the Southern people felt deeply grateful, vet they 
could not think that his training as a slave had fitted him to 
take part in the government of a state. 

Lioeria, the n-ee state, a creature of generous charities, 
though under the continued sustentation of the most intelli- 
^nt philanthropists, was nevertheless a failure. Hayti and 
San Domingo were monumental warnings. The celebrated 
English historian James Anthony Froude, in his book ^' The 
English in the West Indies," p. 88, says : *' In Hayti, the 
t)lack republic allows no white man to hold land in freehold." 
And he adds, as the result of a thorough study of the subject, 
^the blacks elsewhere with the same opportunities will de- 
velop the same aspirations." 

There seemed in 1866 to be no ground to hope that an ex- 
periment of negro suffrage in the South would prove more 
mccessful than elsewhere. Nevertheless there were Alaba- 
nians who favored it. Some of these were politicians, con- 
:ent to take office at any price to the country ; but others of 
:hem were good citizens, who had become so embittered by the 
«rar, that thej were willing to ac(5ept tV\e a\A ^ve^ oS. ^^\x 
ortner slaves in their Sght against the Seceaavom^Xa S \!cvovv^ 

eivwas comiaff a crisis that was to aWenoft we\i ^ WXx^ 
e this. 
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The people of Alabama felt that they were vitally interested ; 
in the question of universal suffrage, and that they ought to 
have a voice in its settlement. Congress, however, had 
decided that they should not, and seemed now determined to 
put it upon them. This produced, necessarily, more or less of 
exasperation among the whites ; and caused, at the same time, 
a spirit of exultation on the part of the blacks. Indeed, the 
colored people were already beginning to assume a tone of de- 
fiance, encouraged, as they were, not only by the refusal of 
Congress to recognize the state government, but also by 
Freedmen's Bureau agents, who had the army and all the 
power of .the United States behind them. Of course, it was 
impossible that every citizen in the state could, in his dealings 
with either whites or blacks, be always circumspect, prudent 
and just. In spite of every influence that could be brought 
to bear bj^ thoughtful men, who comprehended the situation, 
there was some strife between the races. 

Provocations were often excessively resented, and, as is al- 
ways the case, in such crises, every wrong done, if a colored 
man was the subject, even every peccadillo, was magnified, 
many times over, by political opponents. 

The situation in the South figured largely in the North in 
the elections of 1866. The Republicans succeeded. The Re- 
construction Acts were passed, over the President's veto, 
March 2d, and March 19th, 1867. Gren. Pope was placed in 
command of the district composed of Greorgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and' Mississippi. Gen. Wager Swayne took command 
of the state, with headquarters at Montgomery. The state 
had been thoroughly reorganized and her courts in full 
operation for nearly eighteen months ; but now the sound of 
the bugle, resounding night and morning through the cor- 
ridors of her capitol, indicated that all power was again in 
the mailed hand of the soldier. The army had come to over- 
throw the government set up by the people under the plan 
devised by Lincoln and followed by Johnson ; just as, two 
. jrears before, it had come to destroy the government that had 
ejr/sted under Jefferson Davis. 

. ^^^/ Swayne, in a speech at Montgomery, ^'w^Jkv \^K\^ 
^^ us pictured the situation : " It iB nearly Invo year^ ivc«fc^aafc 
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war ^idedy yet instead of the bleasings of peace, we have had 
difficulties which can hardly be exaggerated and which are 
still increasing; criminations and re-criminations springing 
from the past ; doubt engendering paralysis and poverty to 
blight all present effort ; discouragement and apprehension 
clouding all our future.'^ 

There was yet a possibility that the reconstruction policy 
of Congress mij^t fail. President Johnson, though Congress 
was constantly passing bills over his vetoes, was still standing 
firuL He thought mat, if a proper case were brought, the 
Supreme Court would declare the laws void. That they were 
violative of the Constitution he had no manner of doubt, and 
feeling, as he always did, supreme confidence in the judgment 
of the people, he was absolutely sure that such would be the 
popular verdict in the Presidential election of 1868. 

But the majority of the people of Alabama were not as 
hopeful as was the Jpresident. 

In April, 1867, Albert Gallatin Brown, formerly United 
States Senator from Mississippi, and possessing largely the 
confidence of Southern people, came out in a letter advising 
acquiescence in the policy of Congress, and participation in 
the proceedings described by the Reconstruction Acts, that' 
peace and as good government as was possible might be 
secured to the country. His letter was soon rcenforced by 
another of similar import from John A. Campbell, a distin- 
guished Alabamian, formerly a Justice of the Supreme Coui*t 
of the United States. A majority of the leading papers of 
the state took the same position. They advised acquiescence 
aud assistance, ^'not because we approve the policy of the 
reconstruction laws, but because it is the best we can do." 

The leader of the opposition was Gren. James H. Clanton, 
a man of phenomenal courage, of great directness of thought 
and speech and of singular magnetism. He had been a 
Whig, and was opposed to secession; hut when the war began, 
believing in the doctrine of state sovereignty, he cast his lot 
with the people of his state and made a brave Confederate 
soldier. He now organized the oppoaitiou undet \N\'^ \sax&& 
^ the Conservative party of Alabama. TVi\% ^^ ^ ^^^^ 
W wonJd omnd the, prejudices of no one aiA vjoxjX^ ««^- 
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' brace all who desired to preserve the government that ] 
been organized in the state under the Presidential plan. 

On the 11th of May, 1867, Senator Henry Wilson, 
Massachusetts, made a political speech at the capitol in Mo 
gomery to a great crowd of whites and blacks. He took 
position that the Republican party had entitled itself to 
votes of all the colored men, and then, assoming that 
n^roes must and would act t(^ether, he made an able app 
to white men to join them. Gen. Clanton replied, 4x>mbat; 
Mr. Wilson's positions, and especially contending that 
Southern white man was the natural ally and best friend 
the n^ro. Gren. Clanton's speech nad wide circulation i 
great effect It pointed out that the result of the teachii 
of Senator Wilson would be the establishment in the state 
a party .that would be controlled by aliens and colored m 
A few days afterwards, May 14th, Judge Kelley, of Pei 
sylvania, made a political speech at night in the streets 
Mobile, which, unfortunately, was attended by a riot. Pisi 
were fired, mostly, if not entirely, in the air, and, thoc 
nobody was hurt in the riot, the meeting was broken 
Gren. Swayne, after investigation, reported. May 20thf 
• Gren. Pope that ^Hhe disturbance was not apprehended 
deliberately planned, unless, possibly, by a small party 
ruffians, such as are usually found in cities,^' etc Gen. Pc 
nevertheless, thought proper to remove Major Withers 
not preventing the rio^ and he appointed in his stead a li 
Gustavus Horton. 

The following is an example of the administration of 1 
Horton : — 

The Mobile Tribune had been publishing some spicy cr 

cisms of his decisions, and had made mention, also, of I 

Bromberg, then affiliating politically with the mayor. Chai 

Archie Johnson was a good-natured, half-witted, lot 

mouthed deformed negro news- vender ; and on one particu 

occasion he made himself especially offensive by crying ale 

on the streets, "Kerens yer Mobile Tribune, wid all al> 

Mayor Horton an' bis Bom berg rats/' The Mayor, it 

j^M coasidered ibis aa offense against t^^ " C\n\\ ^\^ 

^^^^^ wbich^ as we shall aee, a&r^iwrds madi^ «i xd» 
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figure -in Alabama Coarts, and he aotnally sentenced the 
nc^ro Johnson to banishment from Mobile to New Orleans. 
This was all vety ludicrous. Banishment is contrary to the 
genius of American government ; but so is the appointment 
of a civil officer in time of peace by a military chieftain ; 
and the logical mind of the mayor, who had gotten his power 
from Gren« Pope, was unable to comprehend why he, Mayor 
Horton, could not banish a n^ro^ just over to New Orleans. 

Soon after the assignment of Gien. Swayne to the command 
ovor Alabama it came to be an open secret that he was a 
prospective candidate for the United States Senate. 

As far back as June 4th, 1866, the General had begun to 
make straight the way before him. On that day, which was 
two days aft;er the first meeting of the Montgomery Council 
of the Union League of America, his name was proposed for 
membership ia that Council and on the next day he was 
initiated. Thill Council was simply an association of those 
who were training themselves for leadership in the party, 
which, it was then evident, Congress was about to legislate 
into existence in Alabama* It is true that the Constitution of 
the League declared in the concluding words of Sec. 2 that 
its purpose was ^'to protect, strengthen and defend all loyal 
men without regard to sect, condition or party''; but if it 
had had Jio other object than this it would have welcomed all 
good men to membership. The minutes show, however, that 
many such were refused admission, evidently from the spirit 
of rivalry, for nearly all these rejections occurred after the 
passage of the reconstruction laws, and when the time was 
drawing near for a division of the spoils. Indeed, the pur- 
poses of the organization are not left to inference at all. 
May 22d, 1867, this Montgomery Council resolved "that the 
Union League is the right arm of the Union Republican 
party of the United States, and that no man should be 
initiated into the League who does not heartily endorse the 
principles and policy of the Union Republican party." 

The Montgomery Council was composed «\a\\\lY') vf not 
sitogeiher, of white ilepublicans. TVie lAwcoXu C»wvftc\/\cw 
tJw same city, and many others elsewYiete, N^et^ ^^^ \Jvm^^ 
pnncipally. While the Union L^ue ^as «l istfia»& ^^ ^^' 
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fying the negro vote, it was also used to shut out white men. 
Not only were reputable citizens kept out by the votes of 
members, but the very framework of the League was so con- 
structed as to exclude most of the Southern whites. The 
fifth question asked of an applicant upon his initiation was 
''Do you hold and believe that secession is treason ?'' etc. 
Of course, although the man who had fought for secession 
was willing to renounce it for the future, he could not be ex- 
pected to assent to this proposition. 

When Southern white men were thus excluded from, while 
the negro was sworn into, this controlling organization, no 
otlier political result was possible tlian that which followed — a 
republican party dominated by negroes — ^a black man's party. 

Gen. Swayne's Chief Clerk, Keiffer, was Secretary of the 
Montgomery Council, U. L. A., and was also chairman of the 
Kepublican Executive Committee for the State. When Gien. 
Pope, May 21st, 1867, ordered the registration of voters, 
Gen. Swayne appointed for each of the forty-two districts 
three persons, all Republicans. Montgomery was headquarters 
of the General and of the Republican party. From that 
city General Swayne sent five colored men to be r^strars in 
distant counties. Thus while registration proceeded during 
the day these registrars had opportunity at night to organize 
the Union League among the colored men who came to be 
roistered. 

Mystery is always attractive, especially to the uneducated. 
To the freedman an invitation to join a secret league, which 
was to protect him in the newly-found liberties, of which he 
was told his former master was conspiring to deprive him, 
was simply irresistible ; and the invitation certainly lost no 
force because it came from those who were his guardians by 
law and who claimed that tlieir party had freed him. In the 
Union League the negroes were sworn with uplifted hand, " in 
the presence of God and these witnesses," " to vote only for, 
and for none but, those who advocate and support the great 
principles set forth by the League to fill any office of honor, 
profit or trust in either the State or General Government.''* 

« 

*8ee Ititua\ Constitution and By-Laws of National Council Union 
I^ei^^e, p, IS. 
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The forms and ceremonies for the initiation of a merober, 
as prescribed in the pamphlet above qaoted, when followed 
bj an explanation of the signs^ grips and pass-words^ as 
printed in the key intended '^ for the use of officers of the 
Ckmncil only/' must have been^ to the inexperienced freed- 
man, another chapter from Revelations. How impressive 
these words; which the initiating officer spoke to the new 
members, " with clasped and uplifted hands repeat after me 
the Freedman's Pledge — To defend and perpetuaU Freedom, 
Political EqimlUy a/na an indivisible Union I pledge my life, my 
fortune and my sacred honor. So help me 6od ! '* 

These are some of the things that occurred inside of the 
League. Outside, the freedman found leading members of 
Congress coming down South to tell him that his allegiance 
was due to the party that had freed him and given him the 
ballot. He also found great soldiers, like Gen. Swayne, giv- 
ing tiie same ddvice. 

What folly for Mr. Greeley to deplore the formation of 
" a black man's party " ! The forces brought to bear upon 
the freedman could not be resisted ; he was clay in the hands 
of the potter ; and was fitshioned to the uses of those who 
wrought. 

Gren. Swayne, though he undoubtedly hoped to get office 
by the destruction of the Lincoln-Johnson Government in 
Alabama, was nevertheless far more conservative in his utter- 
ances than his superior, Gen. Pope. In a letter to Gen. Grant 
of date July 14th, 1867, Gen. Pope wrote concerning the 
freedmen : '^ It may be safely said that the marvelous pro- 
gress made in the education of these people, aided by the noble 
charitable contributions of Northern societies and individuals, 
findB no parallel in the history of mankind. If continued, it 
must be by the same means, and if the masses of the white 
people exhibit the same indisposition to be educated that they 
do now, five years will have transferred intelligence and educa- 
tion, so far as the masses are concerned, to the colored people 
of this District," which included Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. In the South this was looked upon as an 
official justification of the scheme to put the black race over 
the white, and it did not there popu\ar\zi& ei^eit ^^ ^<swsc^ 
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in command or the policy of Congress ; but the marvelooa 
prophecy may have found believers in other parts of the 
country. 

All these things tended to drive away those intelligent 
and influential men whose support was necssaiy to the suc- 
cess of a Bepublican party in Alabama^ but there still re- ^ 
mained a very great indisposition to oppose the policy of 
Congress. 

July 23d, 1867, General Clanton, Chairman of the State 
Committee, called a convention of the opposition, then called, 
as we have seen, '^ the Conservative Piirty of Alabama,'' to 
meet on September 4th. Strenuous efforts were made to 
secure a large attendance, but only thirteen out of the sixty- 
five counties of the state were represented. But now tho 
teachings of those who were organizing the black man'.^; 
party were beginning to bring results that were startling. 
The negro was rapidly assuming an attitude of hostility to 
the Southern white man. Several instances had occurred 
during this summer of colored men resisting arrest by white 
oflBcers ; and now the idea of forcibly preventing the meet- 
ing of the Conservative or Opposition Convention at Mbnt- 
gomery began to take shape. Fortunately, however, a few 
leading colored men, appreciating the situation, formed them- 
selves into a ^^SPEOIAL Committee on the Situdtiony'^ and 
resolved that they would "use all the influence they may 
possess to counteract any acts of violence," if offered, " to 
the convention." They were so successful that the del^ates 
to the convention did not know of the danger till it had 
pa«?ed. Two days afterwards, September 6th, 1867, L. J. 
Williams, a colored Republican, published a card, as chair- 
man, setting forth what this " Special Committee " had 
done, and taking to it the credit of having preserved the 
peace. It was indeed creditable to Williams and the com- 
mittee acting with him, that they should suppress this con- 
templated outrage. The fact, however, that such a move- 
/z7^/7/ shoald have been conceived by those, who had fee 
lately been slaves, is an amazing proo? o? \\\^ ^wsXyVj ^\2ix 
"tA/cA the colored men imbibed the \e88oi\ft VWt ^q^T^Xswc^a 
■"^^^ tbem. As it was, the convention mel ^indi ^d:ys«s\i^ 
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in peace, after having pasBed resolutions deprecating efforts 
to array race against race, favoring education of the negro 
and expressing the belief that Congress did not possess the 
power to reflate suffrage, Some months after this occur- 
rence one Wade Potter, a colored man, who had been speak- 
ing in the interest of the Democrats, was assaulted by a 
mob of n^roes in the^ streets of Montgomery, and a serious 
riot was only prevented by the coolness and courage oi 
Gen. Clanton, who came personally to the rescue of Potter. 
The extent to which the color line was drawn in those dayu 
by the colored people may be judged of when it is stated 
that n^roes who dared to vote with the Democrats were 
often expelled irom their churches. 

Gen. Pope, August 31st, ordered an election for delegates 
to a Constitutional Convention, the voting to begin October 
1st, 1867, and last three days. At this election 18,553 white 
men voted for del^ates. Besides these, many more passively 
favored this reconstruction policy by refusing to register. 

The convention to frame a new constitution met on the 
5th of November, 1867, and it was a remarkable assem- 
blage. Some of its members were Alabamians, intent on 
the best government that might be possible; others were 
natives of the state, with not a thought beyond self; many 
were negroes, for the most part densely ignorant, and many 
were Northern men who, having failed in life at home, had 
come South to seek their fortunes in politics, carrying all 
their worldly possessions in grip-sacks — "carpet-bakers.'' 
In a Democratic newspaper, the place of nativity of ninety- 
seven out of a hundred members of the convention purports 
to have been given ; thirty-one of them being from Vermont, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Canada and Scotland. The debates in 
the convention on disfranchising certain classes of whites, on 
mixed schools, intermarriage oi the races, and other ques- 
tions were exciting and inflammatory. These discussions, 
duly reported by the newpapers of the day, Yfere T^<i\3Kewv^- 
out the state with the deepest concern, kw ONet^qV^^sivw? 
yori^oftbeooastituency of this oonveiA\oii ^^ ^^^^ 
^ It had not been long in sesdon before Vt \^ecwafc Q^ 
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clear that the black man's party was in control. The fiust, 
\, that had began to dawn on Mr. Greeley even at his distance^ 
in Alabama was startling. 

Every member of the Convention had entered it as a friend 
of the reconstruction policy of Congress ; but del^^tes b^an 
now to falter, and when the Convention adjourned, thirteen of 
them issued an address, December 10th, 1867, protesting 
against the constitution that had been agreed upon, because 
*^ it tended to the abasement and degradation of the white 
population of the state/' because it authorized mixed schools 
and because the Convention had refused to prohibit the inter- 
marriage of the races. The protest pointed out, as evidencing 
the measure in which leading white Republicans cringed to their 
colored colleagues, that, ^^ though the Judiciary Committee 
had unaniinously reported a measure providing against amal- 
gamation, yet the Convention tabled it ; and many members 
of the Oommitteey who had concurred in the report of the Oom^ 
mitteey receding from their poaitiony voted to lay it on the table/* 
The white people of the state were now greatly depressed* 
Many sought homes in Texas — some in the North and West, 
and numbers went to Brazil. So general was the disposition 
to go in this last direction that on the 17th December, 1867, 
Mr. Chas. Nathan, of New Orleans, published notice that he had 
contracted with the Emperor of Brazil to carry to that country 
one thousand families per annum. Those, however, who still ' 
hoped for the failure of the Congressional plan of reconstruo- 
tion were much encouraged by the result of the fall elections 
of 1867 in the North. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Connecticut and California all went Democratic on anli- 
negro suffrage resolutions, and in Ohio the suffrage amend- 
ment was defeated by 50,000 majority. 

Greatly to the relief of the people, Gen. Pope was, on the 
28th day of December, 1867, relieved, and Gen. Meade, Jan- 
uary 6th, took command of the District. Early in January 
Gen. S^ayne was also sent away from the state. -> ^ 

I^ Vote on the Coustifcotiou. 

TAe election for the ratification or rejecdoTi o? ^^ CwosaJcw- 
^^on was to be held on the 1st, 2d and Sd oi ^^\:>aar3 , 
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1868, and its friends and foes now prepared for the conflict. 
The law of Congress provided that at this election officers to 
cany on the new government should be chosen, to take office, 
however, only upon event of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion. The Republicans nominated a full ticket ; among them 
the following from the Freedmen's Bureau : Applegate, of 
Ohio, for Lieutenant-Grovemor ; Miller, of Maine, S^retary 
of State ; Reynolds, of Maine, Auditor ; Jno. C. Keiffer, of 
Ohio, Commissioner Internal Revenue. As a sample of their 
nominations for county officers in localities where Northerners 
had located, the ticket for Montgomery County may be given. 
For the L^islature; Willard Warner, of Ohio, Paul Strobach, 
of Austria, and three colored men. For County officers : Pro- 
bate Judge Eely, of New York ; Clerk Circuit Court, Brain- 
ard, a Northerner; and for Sheriff, Barbour, also a Northerner. 
All these had come into the state either with the army or had 
ibllowed in its wake. 

The Conservatives determined to defeat the Constitution if 
possible. It was deemed a serious menace to the welfare of 
the state. 

" Bom of the Bayonet/* 

Mr. Sumner, when the vote on the reconstruction bill of 
March 2, 1867, was about to be taken, troubled his associates 
in the Senate very much by a sudden flash of his old love for 
government based on the consent of the people. He would 
vote for the bill, but confessed his r^ret that Congress should 
employ the military for the purposes of reconstruction, and 
said, '^ I would not see new states born of the bayonet.'^ 

But so the new state of Alabama literally was. A clause 
in the supplementary Act of March 23d required that a 
majority of the registered vote should be cast, else the Con- 
stitution could not be ratified, even though it received every 
vote that was polled. Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, had 
pointed out in debate one possible effect of this provision of 
the bill thus : ** It is a proposition to enable the rebel leaders 
to take advantage of all pejraons who are ViostWe lo XVveafc XfetToa* 
and all peraona who cannot go to the po\^ to vo\fc?^ ^v^^. "^^ 
motion to strike it oat was voted down. T\i^ ^xonw 
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became a law, after the attention of Congress bad been called 
to the effect it might have, and it never occurred to any man 
in Alabama, that Congress would disr^ard and violate its 
own enactment. 

A conference of prominent Conservatives from all parts of 
the state met at the Exchange Hotel, in Montgomery, on the 
first day of January, 1868, to consider how the propc^sed Con- 
stitution could best be defeated. After an anxious^ considera-- 
tion of the whole subject, protracted for three days, it was 
decided to register and remain away from the polls, making 
no nominations for fear that friends of the candidates, in 
localities where they were likely to be successful^ might be 
tempted to vote for the constitution. An eloquent address 
was issued, signed by all the participants in the conferenoe, 
closing thus : '^ With a deep and solemn apprehension of the 
perils of our condition, with a painful sense of the responsi- 
bility of advising or indicating a course of action ; after in- 
voking the presence and guidance in our deliberations of that 
God, who presides over the destinies of nations, after elaborate 
and protracted and unreserved conference and discussion/^ 
they had come to the conclusion to recommend that electors 
should roister and not vote. — 

The time for holding the election was protracted by G^. 
Meade, from three to five days, that all might have the fullest 
opportunity to vote. The constitution was beaten. It carried 
down with it, of course, all the Republican candidates ; but^ 
as they had no opponents, these candidates would all take 
office if Congress could be induced to declare that the consti- 
tution had been ratified. In that event the newly-created 
Republican party of Alabama would have full possession of 
every department of the state government So a del^ation 
was immediately started off to Washington, to make charges 
of frauds in the election, which had been held under military 
supervision. The House Committee on Reconstruction at 
Washington, without waiting to hear from Gen. Meade, who, 
on the spot, was investigating these complaints, reported, on 
March 10th, in favor of declaring that the constitution had 
been latified. The reasoning em ployed to sustain this conolasion 
would be incredible if it were not of reootd, Thft re^rt says : 
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'^ Some time before the Alabama election the committee saw 
llie injustice of the law (meaning the provision which required 
a majority of the registered electors to vote), and requested 
Congress to restore the majority principle in the vote on the 
constitution. The House did not heaitcUe to perceive the in- 
jostioe and passed the act and sent it to the Senate. The 
tienate suffered the act to deep on their files for two months. 
They then (which was after the election was over) took it up 
and passed it, and it has now {after the election) passed botri 
Houses. The principle then that a majority of votes shall 
govern has been restored and your committee can 8«« no reason 
why it should not govern in this case" This was arguing that 
the result of an election could be changed by a subsequent 
change of the law under which it was held. 

Thirteen days after this Gen. Meade made his report In 
it he says, that some of the Alabama Republicans had asked 
him to report that the returns, "when properly explained, 
will show a majority of the registered voters as being in favor 
of this measure.'' He "regretted extremely" that he could 
not concur in this view, and said, "I cannot but look on the 
result of the recent election as the expression of opinion, that 
the rwstered voters do not desire to be restored under the 
Constitution submitted to them ; and, in view of the recent 
adion of Congress giving ratification to a majority of the 
votes cast, I would prefer seeing the Convention reassembled 
for a revisUyn of the Constitution and the revised Constitution 
submitted to the people under the new law." The General 
did not agree with the Committee of the House that the new 
law affected the old election. He goes on to say, "The Con- 
stitution fails of ratification by 8,114 votes." 

He then points out reasons which he thinks made the Con- 
stitution less acceptable than the Convention, and concluded 
by showing that — 

**0)nvention had white votes, 18,553 

While Constitution had only 5.802 

Loss in white vote, 12,751 " 

' The reader, if he lives out of the state, xnay '^gc^^^ Vvq^ 
4 
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forgotten what now occurred; but on the minds of ihe pec^le 
of Alabama an impression was made never to be erased. 
Congress did not venture to declare that Gren. Meade's report 
did not truthfully state the results of the election, but, 
waiting till certain others of the states had held their elec- 
tions under the new law, it placed Alabama with these and 
admitted them all in one act, declaring in the preamble that 
they had adopted their Constitutions *' by large majorities of 
the votes cad at the elections held for the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the same;'' whereas the law governing the Alabama 
election. Act of March 23d, 1867, Sec 5, required that there 
should be cast ^'a majority of the votes of the registered 
voters voting upon the question of such ratification." 

In the face of the indisputable fact that the Constitution 
was defeated according to this law by an overwhelming 
majority, and of the peculiar wording, as above given, of this 
act of admission, the inference is, that members reconciled 
themselves to vote for this bill upon the theory avowed in 
passing the original reconstruction acts, viz. : that the whole 
question was ^^ absolutely in the hands of Congress,'' and it 
could do as it pleased. But if this was the theory of the 
bill, then the only possible answer to the charge of misleading 
the Conservatives in Alabama, who relied upon the law as it 
was written, is that ^^no faith is to be kept with heretics." 

n. WHAT THE REPUBLICANS DID WHEN IN CONTROL. 

The newly-made legislators were fond of their avocation. 
They held three sessions in their first year, beginning respect- 
ively July 13th, September 16th and November 20^ There 
were twenty-six negroes in the House and one in the Senate. 
They were, of course, unfitted by want of education for the 
high positions they occupied; but so much deference was 
shown to them and the constituencies behind them that they 
naturally supposed the supremacy of the black man's party 
was secure. They had been led out of captivity into the 
promised land, and now it was to be theirs forever. That 
this was the sentiment that animated them was abundantly 
maaifest by the, debates. It is much to their credit that, 
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while under the belief that power was irrevocably theirs, 
they consented, at the first session of the Legislature, to the 
enactment of a law relieving of disabilities those who were 
disfi'anchised by the State Constitution. Gov, W. H. Smith 
was understood to be largely instrumental in securing the 
passage of the bill. 

State OredU. 

In the first report made by the Republican State Auditor, 
Mr. B. M. Reynolds, .he said : ^'Alabama stands in a proud 
position in the financial world. . . . Nothing but gross 
mismanagement of her finances will cause her credit to 
decline.'^ Of that credit the State had always been proud. 
More than one installment of gold was sent through the block- 
ade during the war to pay interest on her foreign debt. 

The new state government would have been, even if hon- 
Q^y and carefully administered, more expensive than that 
which it had displaced. New offices had been created- a> 
Lieutenant-Governor, a Commissioner of Industrial Re- 
sources, and a body, with legislative powers, called the Board 
of Education. Pay and salaries, too, had been increased all 
along the line; but the figures thus added to expenditures are 
not worth compiling in view of the vast indebtedness tliat 
was soon to overwhelm the state and drive her for years out 
of the money markets of the world. In the first report of 
Mr. Reynolds the 

Bonded debt of the state was $5,270,000.00 

Educationial fund and miscelTaneooSy 3,085,683.51 

$8,355,683.51 

The legislative schemes already embarked had not yet 
be^un to bear fruit 

During the session beginning in July, 1868, there was no 
very important legislation. ,Per diem pay and mileage seemed 
to be satisfactory. At the second session a state aid law, en- 
dorsing bonds for railroad companies under certain conditions, 
which had been passed by the preceding state government, 
February 19th, 1867^ was taken up, amend!^ 9^^ X^nj^ ^4. 
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increased from $12,000 to $16,000 a mile. The old law was 
said to be useless. No one would comply with its conditions. 
But if the state would endorse to the extent of sixteen 
instead of twelve thousand dollars per mile, capitalists from 
the North and from Europe were ready, it was claimed, with 
energy, enterprise and money to build railroads that would 
at once develop the resources of the state, and in a few years 
Alabama would rival Pennsylvania. The theory of the law 
was that these financiers were to put money enough into each 
enterprise to build the first twenty miles of the road and 
thus secure the state against loss; But the fact-w^ that most 
of the pretended capitalists had nothing but audacity and a 
clever knack of manipulating corrupt legislatures. Some 
had not even money enough with which to pay bribes, and 
were forced to rely on such advances as they might obtain, on 
the faith of their schemes, from the confederates, who were 
to handle the bonds of the state. Bribery in the L^islature 
at first is claimed to have been so cheap that one member was 
reported to have said that some of his brethren "sold their 
votes for prices that would have disgraced a negro in the 
time of slavery." Various roads were begun, constructed, 
after a fashion, for a few miles and then abandoned. The 
schemers had no funds of their own, or, if they had, they 
did not invest them in Alabama. They swore falsely to get 
the bonds and always got them ; sometimes for many miles 
that had not been touched. 

ifUJBs. 

The E. A. & C. was built 25 

The Selma <& Gulf, 40 

Marion & Memphis, 45 

Savannah & Memphis, 40 

Selma & New Orleans, 20 

Only one road begun under this law was completed, the A. 
& C. It was two hundred and ninety-five miles in length, 
and entitled by the statute to endorsement when completed to 
the extent of $4,420,000. But, when yet lacking one hun- 
dred miles of completion, it had received, as shown by the 
report made to the House of Representatives by B. B. Lewis, 
Chairman in 1873, bonds to the extent of $5,300,000 ; and, 
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not evea satisfied mih these, it demanded of the L^islature. 
12,000,000 of straight bonds— and got them. 

Governor W. H. Smith issued most of these bonds, includ- 
ing the over-issue to the A. & C. No one believes he 
accepted any bribe, but he was criminally careless. In a let- 
ter dated April 3d, 1871, after explaining the over-issues, he 
said, ^^I admit that if I had attended strictly to the endorse* 
nient and issue of these bonds that all this never would have 
occurred/' He trusted the railroad company and the bond 
brokers, who were leagued together to rob the state. Besides 
the general state aid law, many special acts were passed. 
February 25th, 1870, a bill authorizing the state to endorse 
for the M. & M. R: R. Co. to the extent of $2,600 ; March 
3d, 1870, an additional endorsement of $6,000 per mile for 
the S. & N. R. R. Co. was provided for. The L^islature 
had also, December 31st, 1868, authorized cities and towns 
to subscribe. From these the adventurers now secured large 
amounts of bonds to be issued by. counties lying along the 
lines of their projected roads ; from Lee County, $275,000 ; 
Pickens, $80,000; Chambers,$150,000; Tallapoosa,$125,000; 
Randolph, $100,000; Dallas, $140,000. The bonds were 
received and sold, but the roads were never completed. Sev- 
eral cities and towns also subscribed. 

ITie lAbercdity of iJie Colored Man. 

Whenever the question of subscription was before the 
people, the colored man, paying little or no taxes, was relied 
upon to vote down the unwilling tax-payer. Some striking 
instances of the liberality of the negro in ofiScial position are 
furnished the writer by Judge P. G. Wood, of Dallas County, 
who, as Probate Judge, is in charge of the books and speaks 
advisedly. These are here given as samples. 

The Court of County Commissioners has entire control of 
county finances. Four Republicans with the Probate Judge 
composed this court in Dallas County, two white and two 
colored, and one of the latter always signed Jiis mark because 
he could not write. September 11th, 1864, a question beine 
before the court of the rate of taxation, \>ot\x \!kx^ ^\i\\j^ n^\^ 
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for the lower and both the oolored men voted for the higher 
rate, ^^ although their names do not appear on the tax 
books.'' 

This same court elected a physician for the jail prisoners 
at $600 per year. The Sheriff, who was jailer, denied their 
right to elect, refused admittance to their physician and em- 
ployed one himself. On September 4th, 1874, the conrt 
allowed the claim of its doctor, who had not performed the 
service, and on the same day allowed the claim of the Sher- 
iff's doctor, who had. ^* Equality is equity.'' 

This county, though in that respect it was by no means 
alone, was blessed with illiterate ofiSce-holders ; and it was 
one of the richest counties in the state. November 7th, 1871, 
it elected nine colored Justices of the Peace, several of whom 
could scarcely write their names. One of them made no 
claim to education, and, scorning all false pretences, mlule his 
cross-mark on his official bond. A Justice of the Peace in 
Alabama has authority among other things, to try posses- 
sory actions relating to lands of whatever value, and may in- 
carcerate to await trial, or discharge even persons accused of 
murder. At the same time, November 7th, 1871, three 
colored constables were elected, who signed their official bonds 
by cross-marks. Constables execute process civil and crim- 
inal, including such as require sales of property to satisfy 
executions. 

That it was deemed the proper thing in those days to put 
illiterates in high and responsible positions is shown by the 
fact that the Kepublican Governor, Lewis, in December, 1873, 
appointed to a vacancy in the Court of County Commis- 
sioners of Dallas, Oscar Huntley, who could not write. His 
name is signed to the minutes of the court by his cross-niark, 
and he possessed not more than the average capacity of the 
uneducated colored man. These and other like occurrences 
elsewhere in the state demonstrate that " the black man's 
party," the formation of which Mr. Greeley had feared, was 
in fn]\ control ; for not only did the negroes themselves select 
of tbeir own color Jiicompetent men for o?&cfc,\>\x\> >i5RW5 ^ackxa- 
pelled their Governor to do the same tbmg. A. T«^T^afc\i\36jGLN^ 
Republic is repreaeDtative in fact as weW ^ m waxaa* 
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Hie EleaUan of 1870. 

In November, 1870, an election was held for GJovernor 
and other officers, and for members of the Lower House of 
the L^islature. The Senators all held over, refnsine to clas- 
sify and allow half of their number to be elected, as the 
Democrats contended their Constitution required. The can- 
vass was an exciting one. During the previous year certain 
leading Republicans had petitioned Gov. Smith to call out 
the n^ro militia under tibe pretence of enforcing the law. 
The Governor, as his letter hereafter quoted shows, under- 
stood the motive perfectly. He was a Republican and desired 
the success of his party; but he refused to enter into the plans 
of these conspirators against the peace of the state, and, in 
his message of November 15th, 1869, replied to this demand, 
without mentioning it, by the statement : ^^ Nowhere have the 
courts been interrupted. No resis^mce has been encountered 
by officers of court in their effi)rts to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon them by law." Eight months afterwards, when 
the Republican primari^ b^an to be held, the County Con- 
vention of Maaison, dominated by certain of these men, 
criticised the Grovernor for not having complied with their 
demand. In a letter to the Huntsville Adi>oeaJtej dated July 
25th, 1870, Governor Smith replied, denouncing " Geo. E. 
" Spencer (Senator), J. D. Sibley, J. J. Hinds and others " as 
systematically uttering every conceivable falsehood. . . . 
during my entire administration of the State Government 
but one officer has certified to me that he was unable, on ac- 
count of lawlessness, to execute his official duties. That officer 
was the Sheriff of Morgan County. I immediately made 
application to Gten. Crawford for troops. They were sent, 
and the said sheriff refused their assistance. . . . My 
candid opinion is that Sibley does not want the law exe- 
cuted, because that toould put down crime, and crime is his 
lifers blood. Re wovid like very much to have a ku-Mux out- 
rage every week to assist him in keeping up strife between the 
whiter and ike b^ks, thai he might be more certam oj \ke. tjqXjw^ 
^iS4^ lazier. He would like to have a few coUyrcd m«(\. VSlftA 
^t^e^u^A^ eojumish semblance of truth to Speivcei^^^i*^ ^^ 
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the people of the state generally. The man. acts as though 
he thought it would be his duty to insult every man who ever 
had any connection with the rebellion. ... It is but pro- 
per in this connection that I should speak in strong terms 
of condemnation of the conduct of two white men in Taskegee 
a few days dgo in advising the colored men to resist the author^ 
ity of the Sheriff^; and Uiese are not ku-klux, bvi are ItepuhU- 
cans^ The author of this letter was not only a Republican 
Governor, but he was overwhelmingly renominated shortly 
afterwards. 

In November Lindsay and the other Democratic candidates 
for state oflBces were elected. Lindsay's majority for Governor 
was decided, but Gov. Smith began a contest by suing out an 
injunction, which was served on R. N. Barr, President of the 
Senate. As the other Republican nominees had not contested 
the election of their opponents, the Democratic Lieutenant- 
Governor elect, Moren, took his seat as presiding officer of 
the Senate, and as such counted the vote. Lindsay was de- 
clared legally elected. Smith's attorneys had not enjoined 
Moren. But Governor Smith barricaded himself in the 
Executive chamber, and, surroundilg it by United States 
troops, refused to surrender the office. Federal troops were 
always present in those days to render prompt obedience to 
the onlers of the Republican Governor. December 6th, 
Judge J. Q. Smith, a Republican judge, issued a notice to 
Governor Smith to show cause why he should not surrender 
the books and papers of the office. Smith appeared and aban- 
doned his contest 

Governor Lindsay's administration was not a success. In- 
deed, an abler man than he might well have failed. The 
Lower House was Democratic, but the Senate was Republican. 
The state had already defaulted. There was no money to pay 
interest with and the credit of the state was at a low ebb. 

Governor Lindsay was not only unable to cope with the 
situation, but was himself guilty of carelessness. He per- 
mitted himself to be duped, by false affidavits, into endorsing 
$400,000 of the bonds o{ the E. A. & C, R. R., when it had 
Jjot been built as required by that Act* T\\^T>«i?a\wi\^\&\x 
^^oaveation, in 1872, not only failed to reuomVi^tfe Qiw^Iostf 
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''887, ^ ^ ^^ party cuBtom in the state for one term, but they 
also omitted to endorse his administration. It was fortunate, 
however, that in 1870 they had elected a majority of the 
I^wer House in the L^islature, for at tlie session of 1870-71 
another set of financiers had made up their minds to come 
down South and help build up Alabama. Their demand was 
for $5,000,000 with which to set furnaces and factories going. 
Tliey were too late. If they had only come the session be- 
fore there was no chance for a bill containing $5,000,000, 
properly pressed, to have &iled. 

Oovemor LeunSi 

In November, 1872, Grant carried the state over Greeley, 
and at the same election D. P. Lewis, a Republican, was 
elected Governor. The Democrats claimed both branches of 
the Legislature according to the returns ; and their members- 
elect met in the chambers at the capitol as provided by law. 
But S^iator George E. Spencer, the same who had quarreled 
with Governor Smith for not calling out the negro militia, 
was to be re-elected at this session, and, on his advice, the Re- 
publicans assembled what was called, from its place of meet- 
ing, the Court-House Legislature, claiming that they had a 
Jnorum in both branches. Governor Lindsay recognized the 
!apitoI bodies. This Capitol Legislature, having possession 
of the returns, counted tne votes in due time and declared 
Lewis elected Governor. Gov. Lewis accepted the count, but 
repudiated those who made it, and recognized the Court-House 
bodies. 

Gov. Lewis, too, called for United States troops, and they 
came. In a letter dated Dec. 1st, 1872, the Governor himself 
narrates : *' I telegraphed Capt. T. B. Weir, 7th U. S. Cavalry, 
at Opelika, after night of the 29th, to come to Montgomery 
with all disposohh force by first traiUy to which he responded. 
Early on Saturday morning Capt. Weir arrived with thirty 
men and reported to Mr. Strobach, who statio^tied tfiem <m a 
vacant lot ad/oimn^ the Oapitoly where, thejj are uo\» qvxiv^'^ 

It h to be noted here thBt this was four y^aro^^^^^^ 
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gress had declared Alabama rehabilitated and entitled to all 
the rights of statehood. 

The new State of Montana has at this writing (February, 
1889) two rival bodies, each claiming to be the lawful l^is- 
lature. If, when this case arose. Gov. Toole had telegraphed 
for United States troops, and they had come by first train and 
encamped on a lot adjoining the capitol to aid the Governor 
of Montana and his political party, the case would have been 
entirely analogous to that at Montgomery in December, 1872. 

After having surrounded his capitol with United States 
troops, the next move of the Chief Executive of Alabama 
was to call to his aid the Republican Attomey-Greneral of the 
United States, who sent a telegram proposing terms for the 
settlement of the dispute. The Governor, in his letter sub- 
mitting this telegram to the Capitol L^islature, denominated 
^' these suggestions as a gentle intimation of the convictions of 
the law officer of the United States Government of his vi^Wa*' 

As this "gentle intimation '' was reinforced by United 
States troops, "quietly tented on a lot adjoining the Capitol,'* 
the Democrats thought there was nothing left but to submit, 

December 17, 1870, both Houses organized under the 
Attorney-Generars plan. This left the Democrats with still 
a majority on joint ballot. The next morning, December 18th, 
the presiding officer of the Senate, McKinstry, the Republi- 
can Lieutenant-Governor, announced that he had changed 
his mind, and concluded that the Senate could not be or^n- 
ized under the " plan " until a pending contest of Miller, Ke- 
puhlican, against Martin, Democratic incumbent, was decided. 

Hamilton, Democrat, appealed from the decision of the 
chair. McKinstry, without precedent to sustain him, refused 
to allow the appeal and the Democrats submitted. 

Time was required to take testimony in the Miller-Martin 
case. 

During the interval Edwards, a Democratic Senator, called 

home by sickness, "paired^' on the Miller-Martin contest with 

GJass, Eepublican. Edwards gone, the case was at oncebrought 

on. Glass broke his pair and voted. Patk^^ «t Democrat, 

changed bis vote and moved a re-con8\deTai\OTv \/ci ^\.>Xt&&\c) 

^^d for Edwards. McKinstry refusing ti> «D^«!^»5l ^^ 
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motion^ Parks ofiered to pat it himflelf, but his oolleagues 

begged him to desist. 
So McKinstiy, riding ronghshod aver the law, declared 

Miller, Republicau, seatra from a Democratic district. 

When McKinstry made an arbitrary ruling his answer to 
Democratic protests was : " Grentlemen, I hope you do not 
mean violence. If you do I will leave the chair." 

The meaning of this was only too plain. United States 
troops were hard by^ ready to assist the Republican presiding 
officer if the Democrats, who constituted a majority of the 
Senate, did not peaceably submit to his arbitrary ruling. No 
Anglo-Saxon L^slative body had ever yet so tamely bowed 
its neck to the yoke of a master ; unless it was in some simi- 
larly situated Southern state, but the once proud state of 
Alabama was now prostrate in the dust. Still another move 
was necessary to re-elect Senator Spencer. A Democratic mem- 
ber of the House, socially inclined, after indulging in liquor with 
some Republican . friends the night before, was too sick to 
attend the election next day; and so Mr. Greo. E. Spencer 
went to the United States Senate for six years more. The 
member claimed that his liquor was drugged. 

The Judiciary, 

Never was the will of the voter more clearly reflected by 
his servant in high place than by the Republican office-hold- 
er in Alabama. The judges of the Supreme Court were all 
Alabamians, long identified with the state, but, with possibly one 
exception, they bowed to what were supposed to be the prejudices 
of the dominant element in their party with as much deference as 
did Convention and Legislature. They decided that whites and 
blacks could inter-marry. It will be remembered that the state 
convention had simply voted down a provision to prevent in- 
ter-marriage. A subsequent Legislature had adopted a large 
body of pre existing law without having observed, perhaps, 
that one clause forbade inter-marriage of tVv^ T^<c«e>* \i^\VV 
amuse lawyers to knovr that the learned M^Jo^coi^ ^ wa?v» \A^ 
'Jiat this law was nuJJified by the CwW ^\^i«» "KSW ^^z^a»^ 
V Congress. Of course^ the Supreme Covixl oi W^^^^ 
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States decided difiPerently when a case was brought before it 
The Alabama Court decided, Judge Safibld dissentiug, that the 
acts of Mj:;^ Spencer's Court-House Legislature were valid, 
though even the Attorney-General's figuring left their Senate 
without a quorum. It also decided that all judgments rendered 
in the state during the war were void. From the disastrous 
consequences of such an opinion the state was only saved by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the days we write of a young law student in Alabama 
asked a witty ex-Judge of the Supreme Court if he would 
not advise him to make, in those troublous times, a special 
study of Constitutional law. " No/' was the reply, " I ad- 
vise you to study all the unconstitutional law you can find." 

Ignorance of the law on the part of those in Judicial 
position was so common as of itself scarcely to cause remark, 
except among lawyers. Take, as a sample, the criminal Court 
of the City of Selma, having jurisdiction extending even to 
capital cases. Its first Judge was one Corbin, au old Vir- 
ginian, a bon vivant who had never practiced law ; and its 
first clerk was Roderick Thomas, a colored man, who had 
only acquired a little education after he was freed. Corbin, 
after the loss of his fortune, concluded to be a Eepublican 
and a Judge, for the salary. As the old gentleman sat in 
Court, contemplating himself and his grand jurors, the ludi- 
crousness of the situation must have taken strong hold of 
him, and this it probably was that inspired his charge to the 
grand jury, July 27th, 1874, from which we make a short 
extract, premising that it is a fair sample of the whole : 

" Time was, and not very distantly, gentlemen, when this 

charge was done up and delivered in grand old style ; when 

grand old judges, robed in costly black silk gowns and coiffured 

with huge old periwigs, swelling out their august personages, 

wei-e escorted into the Court-rooms by obsequious sheriffs, 

bearing high before them and with stately step their blazoned 

insignia of office. . • . Fair ladies and courtly old 

dames of pinguid proportions, in rich and rustling silk bro- 

offi/es, locked to grace the .court-room wilK U\e\r euchanting 

presende and to bear the august, gowned and Wvw\^^ 0^< 

vdj^iGff ventilate their classic literature and xJcveVt qxsWan^^ 
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oratoiy in the grandiloqaent old charge. Not French or Eng- 
lish soldiersy in leagued alliance of deathly war, on the far- 
fiuned heights of Ekalaklava, moved in more solemn tramp to 
martial step, huge blasts rippling their thrilling echoes up the 
long valley and precipitous ravines of that impregnable Rus- 
sian fortress, than did those grand old judges in their terrific 
charges against the offenders of their day," etc., etc. Poor old 
Judge Corbin ! Though he continued to vote and claim fel- 
lowship with his party, he could not keep step with them in all 
things; so they abolished his court and re-established it, all 
to put another in the judgeship. The learned ex-judge, a few 
days after this law was passed, said his party reminded him 
of ''a parcel of pigs; as soon as one got an ear of com the 
others took after him to get it away.'' 

Judge Corbin's successor was his former Clerk of the Court, 
the colored man Roderick Thomas. So it could not have 
been professional ignorance that lost the old judge his seat. 
He knew q[uite as much law and ten times more rhetoric than 
Thomas. But Thomas got the place of judge of the Court 
that had jurisdiction over capital cases ; and another colored 
man became clerk, with no more qualifications than Thomas 
had. 



The year 1874, which was to mark another era in the his- 
tory of Alabama, had now come. The government "born of 
the bayonet" had been in existence six years. A general 
election was to be held in November, and both parties began • 
early to prepare for the conflict. The Republicans who rep- 
resented the state in Congress had made their contributions 
at an early date. They had secured, in the Act of March 28th, 
1874, authority for the President to issue army rations and 
clothing to the destitute along the Alabama, Tombigbee 
and Warrior Rivers, all in Alabama ; and, to carry out this 
and a similar Act relating to the Mississippi, four hundred 
thousand dollars*were appropriated by the Sundry Civil Act^ 
approved Jaae 23d, 1874. 
It may be as well here to give the Viistor^ o^ \^v& ^n^x^Xnw^ 
frMcb was based on the pretense of a d\«aL€Xxwx^ w^x^^^ 
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There had really been no unusnal overflows anywhere ill the 
state. The money sent to Alabama was distributed as an 
electioneering fund ; some of it at points like Opelika, which 
had not been under water since the days of Noah^s flood; This 
open prostitution of public funds, became a most effective 
weapon in the hands of the Democrats. To crown the mis- 
adventure, the Kepublican Governor^ Lewis, probably to 
stamp with the seal of his condemnation the folly of the super- 
serviceable politicians, who had secured this hapless am>ropri- 
ation, in his message to the Legislature^ just after the election, 
took occasion to say, pointedly, that the state had during the 
year been ** free from floods.'* 

The Republicans renominated Governor Lewis and the 
Democrats selected as their candidate George S. Houston, 
And now began the great struggle which was to redeem Ala- 
bama from Srepublican rule. 

The state was bankrupt — its credit gone. 

Governor Lewis had reported to the L^islature, Novemb^ 
17th, 1873, that he was ^^ unable to sell for money any 
of the state bonds.'* 

The debt, which had been at the beginning of Bepublican 
administration in the state $8,*i56,083.51, was now, as appears 
by the official report, September 30th, 1874, including straight 
and endorsed railroad bonds, $25,503,593.30. 

City and county indebtedness had in many cases increased 
in like proportion, with no betterments to sliow for expendi- 
tures. 

The administration of public affairs in the state for jnany 
years preceding the Civil War had been notably simple and 
economical. Taxes had been low, honestly collected and 
faithfully applied. 

To a people trained in such a school of government the 
extravagance and corruption now everywhere apparent, 
coupled with the higher rates of taxation and bankrupt con- 
dition of the treasury, were appalling. 

More intolerable still were the turmoil and strife between 
whites and blacks, created and kept alive by thase who, as 
the Bepublican Governor Smith had said, " n^ovM \^^ \ft 
^v-e a few colored men killed every week \io ?\«vi\Ai %. ^RWi.- 
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hlanoe of trath to Spencer's libels apon the people of the 
slaie generally/' as well as to make tnem more '^ certain of 
the vote of the n^roes." Not only was immigration repelled 
by these causes^ but good citizens were driven out of the 
s^te. It is absolutely safe to say that Alabama during the 
six years of Republican role gained practically nothing by 
immigration^ and at the same time lost more inhabitants by 
emigration than by that terrible war^ which destroyed fully 
ODe-fifth of her people able to bear arms. Thousands more 
w^re now resolved to leave the state if^ after another and 
supreme effort, they should fail to rid themselves of a domi- 
nation that was blighting all hope of the future. Few things 
are more di£Scult than to overcome political prejudices as 
bitter as those which had formerly divided the white people 
of Alabama, but six years of Republican misrule had bc^n, 
m most cases, sufficient for the purpose. In 1874 the people 
seemed to forget that thev had ever been Whigs and Demo- 
crats, Secessionists and Union men; and when this came about 
he days of the black man's party in Alabama were num- 
)ered. Although the whites had lost over twenty thousand 
Den in the war who would now have been voting, they had 
Q the state, by the census of 1870, a majority of 7,651 of 
hose within the voting age. In 1880 this majority, as the 
ensos dbowed, was 23,038, and by the coming of age of boys 
00 young to have been in the war, the white voters certainly 
outnumbered the blacks in 1874 by over ten thousand. 

The Republicans had forced the color line upon an unwil- 
ing people. The first resolution of the Democratic platform 
»f July, 1874, was that ^'the radical and dominant faction of 
he Republican party in this state persistently and by false 
nd fraudulent representations have inflamed the passions and 
>rejudices of the negroes, as a race, against the white people, 
jid have thereby made it necessary for white people to unite 
nd act together in self-defense and for the preservation of 
^rhite civilization." 

That the people of the state accepted this issue in this 
oanner is the rock of offense against wbicYi ipaT\Ks»xi ^'wsnss^ 
f diatant statea has so often since that day \aa\ieA \\a«^^ *vsi\.Ck 
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The campaign of 1874 was not unattended by ^he usual 
efforts to inflame the public mind of the North and to intimi- 
date Democratic voters at home by the display of Federal 
power, both civil and military. Troops were, of course, 
loudly called for, Charles Hayes, a member of Congress 
from the Eutaw District, published a long list of Democratic 
outrages ; and additional credence was given to his narrative 
by an endorsement of his character by Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut. So promptly were these statements disproved, 
that Mr. Hawley was understood to have virtually recanted 
his endorsement " L. M. J.,'' of Montgomery, who was, as 
it afterwards appeared, a certain J. M. Levy, wrote a letter 
to the Washington Chronicle, which the editor appropriately 
headed in flaming lines — 

"ALABAMA— THE CONFLICT OF RACES. 



Horrible Assassination — The Southern Republicans Imitate 
the Indians by Symbolic Scalping of their Victims. 

The Way Negro Insurrections are Produced and Proclaimed. 

Republicans, both White and Black, Wai'ued not to take 

Part in the Canvass. 

Murder, Personal Indignities. Hell itself Broke Loose, and 

All the Devils There. 

The United States Asked to Protect Her Citizens." 

The falsehoods of this article were proven by certificates 
from Probate Judge Geo. Eely, Deputy Marshal G. B. Ran- 
dolph, Clerk of the City Council Hughes, and J. A. Minnis, 
United States Attorney — all Republicans. 

There were, during the year 1874, conflicts between whites 

and blacks, in which both parties received injuries and losses. 

These were incited, Democrats claimed, by Republican leaders 

to invoke the aid of Federal authorities, civil and military, 

in the pending election. It certainly was natural that those 

Hepublicans who were continually crym^ owt tVvafc oatra^ea 

were committed bv the Deniocrats, sVioiAd 4«&\t<^^oT Vtv^^ 

complaints, some basis of fact to stand on. "IV^ ^^nRss 
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wing of the Republican party were undoubtedly pursuing the 
same tactics now as in 1870, when Grovernor Smith con- 
demned them in the letter from which extract^ have been 
giVen. The Republican press, however^ claimed that the acts 
which were to bring United States troops into the state to 
soparintend the elections always resulted from the folly of the 
Democrats, who did not desire the presence of troops, and that 
the troubles were never instigated by the Republicans^ who 
were anxious to have thetroope. The political training of the 
colored man had been such that it was perfectly natural for 
him to look upon United States soldiers, when he saw them 
oome into the state, as sent to see that he voted the Republi- 
can ticket 

Another method resorted to in this campaign was to hand- 
cuff Democrats and carry them great distances and by devious 
routes through populous portions of the state, exhibiting them, 
by the way, in such manner as to encourage the blacks and 
intimidate the whites. 

The United States Marshal, havii^ warrants against two 
citizens of Choctaw County, in order to make his act more 
impressive, descended with his deputies upon the County 
Democratic Convention while in session. Having marched 
his prisoners out, instead of bringing them before a commit- 
ting officer nearer by, he carried them to Mobile, and instead 
of going by the usual route, the river, or by the next most 
usually traveled way, the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, he con- 
veyed them down to Selma, across to Montgomery and then 
down the Mobile road — over three hundred miles — ^for a pre- 
liminary trial. The presence of troops and the exhibition of 
prisoners handcuffed, while it encouraged the n^roes, served 
greatly to intensify the zeal of Democrats. Thousands of 
whites were inspired during that campaign with the feeling 
that their future homes depended upon the result of the 
election. The aliens among the Republican leaders also felt 
that th^ir future habitations depended on the election, for 
they had no business in Alabama, except offioft-holdiw^. 

The Dewocrata were suocessful. They cameAXi^ on^t Vrj^. 
tliaasand majorhy all the state offices and tW e\eriu^^a2C^ 
majorizes In both branches of the Legislature' 
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The clutch of the carpet-bagger was brokcD ; most of them 
left the State ; and there was at once peace between whites 
and blacks. A new Constitntion was adopted. Superflaous 
offices were abolished. Salaries were cut down and fixed by 
the Constitution, some of them^ perhaps, at too low a figure ; 
and it is believed that, in many respects, the limitations upon 
the power of the legislature were made too stringent. It 
was the necessary reaction, the swing of the pendulum from 
corruption and extravagance to the severest simplicity and 
economy in government. The consequences have been most 
happy. The credit of the state has been fully restored. 

When the election of 1874 took place, the State had in cir- 
culation one million dollars of obligations called '^ Patton '' 
or " Horse-shoe money .^' Although this was receivable for 
taxes, and bore 8 per cent, interest, it was hawked about, be- 
fore the election, at 65 to 70 cents on the dollar. After the 
Democrats went into power these obligations went promptly 
to par, and were soon paid off and discharged! 

The indebtedness ofrfce State, which was in 1868, $8,365,- 
683.51, and in 1874, all told, $25,503,593.00, was, September 
30th, 1888, $12,085,219.96, and every outstanding interest- 
bearing bond is now above par. To replace old bonds the 
Grovernor recently sold 4 per cent, bonds amounting to $900- 
000 at a premium. 

Taxes are low. Life, liberty and property are protected 
by law, and foreign capital is coming in. The property in 
the State as assessed for taxation in 1876 was $135,585,792,- 
00 ; in 1888 it was $223,925,869.00. 

There are no official figures that show accurately the num- 
ber of white and colored pupils in the public schools during 
the six years of public ascendancy, but ex pede Heretdem. 

From a total school revenue of $524,621.68 in 1869, the 
Republicans paid to their school officials other than teachers 
$75,173.92. From a total school revenue of $539,209.04 in 
1888 (not counting funds arising from local taxation)^ school 
officials were paid $13,992.80. 

Tjde teachers are paid partly by tJae State ackA \»TtV^ from 
private sources. Attendance upon and itktetea^. m >^i)ss^ 
^Aooh js rapidly growing. 
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Whits. Oolored. 

In 1877 attendaiiM was .... 88,622 64,^^ 

** 1388 " •' . . • . 16»,671 98^919 

The OeDBOB showed the fdUowing number of whites and 
blacks wiUiin school age : 

WkUe, Colored. 

1870 229,139 157.918. 

1880 217,320 170,449. 

This decrease in the namber of white children (11^819) 
while the blacks were increasing (12^531) though^ probably 
due, in some slight d^ree^ to inaccuracies in the census^ is 
to be accounted for by the exodus of whites in the winters of 
1871, '72 and '73, fleeing from bad government. 

The increase in the number of schools from 1870, when 
the state was under the Bepublican rule, to 1880, when it had 
been six years under the Democratic control, as shown by the 
same census leturns was as follows : 

Sehoda. * WkUe. Colored. 

1870 1865 490 

1880 • • . • 3085 1512 

The census of 1890, now near at hand, will show a gratify- 
ing increase in the value of properties held by colored men. 
It may be mentioned as a significant fact that Nathau 
Alexander, recently appointed by Fresident Harrison as Re- 
ceiver of Public Monies at Montgomery, gave a bond of 
$60,000, and it is said that all his bondsmen are colored 
men. They qualified in the sum of $120,000. 

The colored population is progressing everywhere in the 
state — slowly in the black-belt, where the negro predominates; 
much 'more rapidly in the counties where the whites out- 
number the blacks. Their^progress is marked in morality, 
intelligence and property. If the next census shall corrobo- 
rate, as it will, the truth of this observation, viz.: that the 
n^ro prospera most where the power and influence of the 

* white man is greatest, then it is submitted iVvalXJcL*^ i^vt oo^- 
c)u8ion 18 that, though Southern whites do lio^:. V'^ ^ ^»^ 

goverDedbya black man's party, yet tViW at^/m W^.>xiaR 

Aegt/heods the negro has. ^ ''^ "^ '^ 
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A careful study of the life of Abraham Linooln mast 
always cause fresh r^ret to well up in tike heart of every 
Southerner as often as he shall recur to the awfiil deed of his 
assassination. Mr. Linooln would have left suffrage to the 
states to regulate. Then it would have ooine to the colored 
man gradually and as he was fitted for it ; and the n^ro 
would have regarded the Southern white man, who conferred 
it, as his friend. As it was, suffrage came to the colored man 
through an act of Congress. That act would never have 
been passed if the majority of Southern white men had been 
voting with the Republican party. It was passed because 
the colored men were expected to vote against the views of 
the electors legally qualified by state laws. 

To see that the newly-made voters performed this duty the 
Republican party sent gentlemen like Messrs. Wilson and Kel- 
ley down South to tell them that they must all vote together 
for the party that gave them the ballot. Already among them 
were other men, correctly described by Senator Fessenden as 
" adventurers, and broken-down preachers and politicians,^' 
consorting, day and night, with these ignorant freedmen, poi^ 
soning their minds against their white neighbors and mustering 
them, with uplifted hands in midnight meetings, into a politi- 
cal league, which, by its very constitution, excluded most of 
the Southern whites. Under these circumstances the domi- 
nation of either a black man's party or a white man's party 
was not to be avoided. 

The facts of history are that the people of Alabama, pros- 
trated by an unsuccessful war, and divided by the bitter 
memories of the past, were very loth to oppose^hat seemed 
to be the behests of the strongest government man had ever 
seen. They were utterly unable to unite and agree on any 
policy whatever. For six long y/wtrs they suffered ii^rada- 
tion, poverty and detraction, before they made up their minds 
to come together to assert, as they finally did, their supremacy 
in numbers, wealth, education and moral power. They have 
now in successful operation a government that, for the pro- * 
teciioD it affords to the Jives, liberties and ipto^ttj of all its 
^pJe, white and black, may safely cViaWeu^ eom^T^KscL 
^iS6 ^at of any state in the Union. EAvxcatYou ^sA >aBa 
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liberalizing inflaenoeH of the age^ to which Alabama is fully 
alive, will gradually, and surely, and safely solve every prob- 
lem that can arise within her borders if she herself is left to 
deal with them. Will the American people, in the light of 
the terrible experience of the past, permit outside influences 
to prevent this consummation ? 

HiiiABT A. Herbert. 



CHAPTER in. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

THE greatest physical punishment we can inflict upon man 
is death. There is a vast difference in the atrocity of - 
crimes which we call capital^ but the penalty is the same. 
The man who slays his parent, his child or his brother is 
simply hanged, as he is for the murder of a stranger. Hap- 
pily, however, public sentiment superadds something to the 
penalties of such offences, by holding up the perpetrators 
to the execration of mankind. So it is with many offences 
against the social or political laws of civilized communities; 
for the infraction of which, in the qature of things, po ade- 
quate punishment is provided. The heinousness of such 
offences consists in an element of faithlessness — a betrayal 
of trust— treachery. 

The destruction of the flock by the shepherd ; the robbing 
of the ward by the guardian ; the scandalizing of religion by 
a dissolute priest — are all crimes which find their most ap- 
propriate punishment in that public contempt which is 
society's excommunication. 

In this cataloorue is to be placed the betrayal of constitutional 
liberty, in its supreme home and bj its espial guardians, in 
what is falsely termed the reconstruction of the Southern states. 

This was a crime against the principles of free government 
for which no adequate punishment is provided by law. In 
fact, the criminals assumed to be above the law which they 
enacted, and the law itself was the crime. 

The criminals sat in the law-making chamber, on the 
bench and in the jiivyASon^ instead of standing in the dock. 
It IS With the hope that at this distawcfc ^Lwdi vci >i>ftftsfc \stfst^ 
^^'spassfonate times, I may aid in dVwctm^ w^^ ^^ 
70 
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movement at least a portion of that execration which it so 
richly deserves^ that I have consented to write thb article. 

It is an episode in American history that not only should 
not be forgotten^ but which deserves to be studied by every 
considerate patriot in the United States. 

. It is not necessary or pertinent to argue the original question 
of the right of a state to secede. In the very brief allusion 
I shall make to the subject, I propose to treat it from the 
Northern standpoint : as settled, and that such a right never 
existed under the unamended Constitution. With this under- 
standing I shall submit a few observations on the l^ality and 
propriety of the reconstruction acts of 1867. 

The Southern states, believing they had a right to secede 
and depart from the Union, attempted to do so by repealing 
the ordinances of their conventions by which they had sever- 
ally accepted the Constitution and become members of the 
Union. JThe remaining states, possessed of the autonomy of 
the Federal Grovemment, said "No, you cannot do that; your 
ordinances of repeal are void ; you are still in the Union and 
subject to the Constitution, and your attempt to maintain the 
validity of your ordinances by force is simply insurrection 
and ^bellion, which we are bound by the constitution to sup- 
press.'' Accordingly they waged war to suppress it and did 
suppress it. The slogan from the day when the first ordinance 
of secession was passed until the firing of the last shot in the 
war, had been the restoration of the Union. That had been 
the cry everywhei^ when men were appealed to to enlist : — 
" Join the army and help reistore the Union.'' Was it not re- 
stored when the " rebellion " was suppressed and Lee gave 
up his sword to Grant ? Everybody supposed so then ; but 
yet it seems that Congress thought not, for the eleven states 
were declared by Congress to be out of the Union. Now it is 
well known that during the contest, so great was the aversion 
of the popukr mind to the coercing of sovereign states and 
the invasion of their soil, that nothing but this appeal for re- 
storing the well-beloved Union could have succeeded in filling 
the armies wbicb were necessary to effect \t. ^\i'e«v \)aaJL ^«x^ 
therefore, was cloeed, was the Constitution \t\ au^ ^«l^ c^-wv^^^ 
Or were the relations oi the offending 8tat«atbfext\adveA\»^ 
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Constitution and the Union (their guilty officials having be^ 
supplanted) in the slightest d^ree altered? Had not the 
Northern idea triumphed ? Was not the Constitution snpreme 
over the insurrectionary states ? If so, where were they,— in 
the Union or out of the Union ? There were only two ways 
by which they could possibly have gotten out : — legally, by 
virtue of their ordinances or by force of arms. As the legality 
was denied and the resort to force was a failure, the conclusion 
is unavoidable, that they were in the Union, — subject to all the 
requirements and entitled to all the privileges of the Consti- 
tution. 

Individuals might indeed have been punished if they had 
committed treason, but the states in their corporate capacity 
could commit no wrong and therefore were not subject to pun- 
ishment. Under our theory their existence was immortal, and 
the moment the individuals who had done wrong in the name 
of the state had been disposed of, they moved cHiward with 
their ancient laws and institutions restored, — subject in the 
language of Justice Nelson, "only to the new reorganization, 
by the appointment of the proper officers to give them opera- 
tion and effect.'^ This view was acknowledged and acted upon 
by the Government in all its branches, from 1885 to 1867. 
President Johnson (by what authority is not precisely known), 
immediately after the termination of the war, appointed 
temporary Grovernors for the states, with authority to appoint 
all needful officials ; and directed them to call primary con- 
ventions, form Constitutions and reorganize the state govern- 
ments in all their branches ; and he also invited them, under 
their new Constitution, to elect Senators and Representatives 
in Congress in the usual and regular way. This was promptly 
done by North Carolina, and her new government was recog- 
nized by the President. It was also recognized by Congress 
in so far as the submitting of the proposed Constitutional 
amendment to her State Legislature for ratification was a recog- 
nition. So far also as any cases were brought before it, the 
judicial authority of the United States treated these state 
governments as valid. In the case of A.my W«LTyy\ck^ before 
t/je United States District Court of ^a«aai<c»sfc\Xa, ^\A^ 
Sprague, referring to the supposed rffec^ o^ xScife \s^vga«oN 
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rights whidi it was conceded belonged to the Grovernment 
during the rebellion, by giving it, when suppressed, the rights 
of conquest, used the fblbwing language : '^ This is an error, 
a grave and dangerous error. Belligerent rights cannot be 
exercised where there are no belligerents. Conquest of a 
foreign country gives absolute, unlimited sovereign rights, but 
no nation ever makes such a conquest of its own territory. 
If a hostile power either from without or within takes and 
holds possession and dominion over any portion of its terri- 
tory, and the nation by force of arms expel or overthrow the 
enemy and suppresses hostilities, it acquires no new title and 
merely r^ains the possession of that of which it had been 
temporarily deprived. The nation acquires no new sovereignty, 
but merely maintains its previous rights. When the United 
States takes possession of a rebel district they merely vindicate 
their pre-existing title. Under despotic governments, confis- 
cation may be unlimited; but under our government the right 
of sovereignty over any portion of a state is given and limited 
by the Constitution, and will be the same after the war as it 
was before.'' If this doctrine be true, and I imagine it will 
not be denied, of course the existing state authorities at the 
time were the only power f^hich the Courts could recognize 
for the administration of law, — for the Constitution had con- 
ferred none in such cases upon the Federal Government. 

Still staronger is the language of Mr. Justice Nelson, of the 
Supreme Court, in the application of James Egan for a habeas 
oorpus to be discharged from imprisonment imposed upon 
him by the sentence of a military commission in South Caro- 
lina for an offence committed within that state. He promptly 
discharged the prisoner and said among other things : " For 
all that appears, the civil, local courts of the State of South 
Carolina were in the full exercise of their judicial functions 
at the time of this trial, as restored by the suppression of the 
rebellion some seven months previously, and by the revival of 
the laws and the reorganization of the state, in obedience to 
and in conformity with its constitutional duties to the Union. 
Indeed, lonff previous to this, the provisional gONeTXitafcw\»\va.\ 
deeo appointed bjr the President, who is Coiumand^xAw-Am^ 
or the Army and Navy of the United Statea ^axid -«\v^^ ^^"^ 
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under martial law oonstitated the odIj role of action), for 
the special purpose of changing the existing state of things 
and restoring the civil government crver the people. In opera- 
tion of this appointment a new Constitution had been formed, 
a Grovernor and Legislature elected under it, and the state 
placed in the full enjoyment, or entitled to the full enjoyment 
of all her constitutional rights and privileges. The oonsti-s .. 
tutional laws of the Union were thereby enjoyed' and obeyed, 
and were as authoritative and binding over the people of the . 
state as in any other portion of the country. Indeed, the 
moment the rebellion was suppressed and the government 
growing out of it was subverted, the ancient laws resnmed 
their accustomed sway, subject only to the new reorganisation 
by the appointment of the proper officers to give them opera- . 
tion and effect. 

This organization and appointment of public functionaries, 
which was under the superintendence and direction of the 
President, the Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
of the country, and who, as such, had previously governed 
the state from imperative necessity by the force of martial 
law, had already taken place, and the necessity no longer 
existed. 

In the language of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who wrote the 
minority report upon the reconstruction bills : " We submit 
that nothing could be more conclusive in favor of the doctrine 
for which they are cited than these judgments," — that is, the 
doctrine that these new state governments were both, de facto 
and de jure, the legal and proper governments of the states 
lately in insurrection. 

Notwithstanding all this, Congress, for purely partisan pur- 
poses, proceeded to treat these states as outside of the Union ; 
and as alien communities who were to be dealt with anew 
under the laws of conquest and admitted to the Union on 
conditions of its own imposing. They happened to be Demo- 
cratic in their politics : and it was not desirable to have the 
Union restored by the admission of eleven Democratic states; 
tAat would seriously endanger the B^pvMvsaxv ^tty, 
TAejr could not longer refuse to aam\t t\\^r£i Xa T^^srawsssiu^!* 
^/on in ^^ngress, which was the oWiovxs c»\iaVk\xi>i\w«^. t\^ 
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Df tbese states, bat they determined on conditions which wonlci 
Btrei^hen, not weaken, the Republican party. To do this 
{hey diM9ch)€d the Unian by an Act of Congress, declaring that 
as they were out, they should only be readmitted on the 
formation of new constitutions and the adoption of certain 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. They were to be 
placed under military rule, every vestige of civil authority 
was to be abolished, and every civil magistrate displaced. 
Bufirage was to be made universal, except that every citizen 
was to be excluded from all participation in the primary pro- 
ceedings who was proscribed by the proposed Fourteenth 
Amendment All this was done and more, several years 
after the war had ended, without the slightest provocation on 
the part of the Southern states, save only that they would 
vote the Democratic ticket. 

North Carolina, who had already, in obedience to the 
President's invitation, held a convention and remodeled her 
government in conformity with the changed condition of 
afiairs, and who had elected a full corps of Federal and State 
officials, became a part of " Military District No. 2/' Orders 
from '^ Headquarters'' in Charleston, South Carolina, dissolved 
her state government, framed afiber her ancient custom and 
traditions, overturned her laws and displaced her officials. 
Anarchy reigned,"^ tempered only by the will of a military 
satrap. A new convention was called by his authority. 

The n^pi'oes were invited to vote, though their suffrage 
was not known to either State or Federal law ; whilst many 
thousands, embracing nearly all of her leading citizens, were 
disfranchised. As the Sepoy troops were commanded by 
British officers, so these, ignorant negroes were officered by a 
trained corps of expert thieves and scoundrels who showed 
them how to plunder the helpless whites. 

The excuse given for this legislation was that the states 
lately in insurrection were in a state of complete anarchy, 
entirely without civil law and a republican form of govern- 
ment. Each assertion was a lie so palpable and monstrous^ 
that the histQiiaa will wonder at the hardWiooA TN\v\dtv \w- 
daoed men to base momentous actions upon \t 
JVbrth Carolina bad a republican form of go\^twm^\vV, 
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'framed by lEi convention of qualified members, who had beet] 
chosen by her legal electors ; and under the Constitutioa thoB 
formed, civil officers of every grade had been elected and 
installed; courts had been opened; justice was everywhere 
administered, and order secured in the usual way. 

In addition to this, her duly chosen Senators and Represen- 
tatives stood waiting for admission at the doors of Conereasi 
To deny all this would justify the denial of any event en the ! 
past. No fact of history is more notorious. Naturally there I 
could be no other than the worst of consequences attending a \ 
procedure thus begun in fraud and false pretence, and sup- ■ 
ported by force. A saturnalia began. Our Euglish-speakiif 
race has not known its like since the plunder of Ireland in ^ 
the sixteenth century. Detachments of the army were sta- ) 
tioned at various points to overawe the people. Almost ' 
every citizen of experience of a£&irs in the state was dis- | 
franchised, and over the others hung the threat of conlBsca- ; 
tion. Under such circumstances the new convention was < 
called by military orders : the qualification of its members, 
its electors, and the persons to hold the elections, the time and 
place, were all prescribed by the same authority. Many -of i 
the poll-holders were candidates, whilst their associates were 
negroes who could neither read nor \^rite. j 

The returns, instead of being compared in public, as was 
customary, were sealed up and sent to "headquarters" in 
Charleston, South Carolina. There they were examined in 
secret and the result announced. 

That result was 110 Republicans and 10 Democrats I 

The voting population of the state, as ascertained by the 
census two years afterwards, was 214,222 ; the r^istration for 
that election in 1868 was 103,060 whites and 71,657 n^roes — 
total 174,717. The result shows that about 40,000 were 
^ther disfranchised or in some other way were deterred from 
voting. 

Of the 110 Republicans who were announced by General 
Canby to be elected and pronounced by the sergeant who kept 
tAe door to be " duly qualified," Nvet^ tV\\ttftftu (13^ negroes, 
and eight (8) strangers, who came to Vife >n\\x;A^ cwX^*"^ ^skst^ 
baggers. ^^ Thej were not citizena o5 \)aa «XaXfc wA ^w^ v 
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i-no way entitled to the privilege of making laws for North 

r:Garolina ; but they came to omoer the negroes and to teach 

-loyalty to the whites. The rest were disaffected white natives^ 

mostly without property to be taxed or sympathy with their 

raoe^ or r^ard K)r the misfortunes of their country. 

The language of the registration oath is a sufficient indica- 
tion of their character. They met in January, 1868, and 
framed a Constitution after those of Ohio, Illinois and other 
Northern states, ignoring much of that of our fathers. 

But little more than t^^irty days' notice of the election for 

ratification was given. But now comes the most iniquitous part 

t^f this entire, shameful proceeding. They had succeeded in 

stifling the voice of the people, by enforcing the disfranchising 

clauses of the reconstruction acts. 

Congress went no further, and plainly meant to go no 
further, than to provide the machinery for a primary conven- 
tion as the initial point of the new government. It assumed 
the right to prescribe the qualifications of the voters that far 
only. To have done so one moment after that convention 
met would have justified Federal control of tl^e sufirage in 
every state and for all time. Accordingly, the new Constitu- 
tion provided that all males of legal age should both vote 
and be eligible to office, except when convicted of felony. 
But to make sure of their hold on the state and the plunder 
which they meditated, by collusion with the military despot, 
they held the election for state officers at the same time with 
that for ratification, and applied the same disfranchisement to 
both I In this way at least 40,000 citizens, by a pure fraud, 
were deprived of the right to vote for the Constitution of their 
country and the officers elected under it, although it expressly 
provided in terms that they should vote ! It is difficult to 
imagine a more despotic proceeding, or a precedent more dan- 
gerous to constitutional liberty. Here the foundation was 
laid for all the corruption and misrule which followed. Had 
the suffirage been free and honest, as the organic law required, 
there can be no doubt but that the Legislature at least would 
have represented the property and character oi \Jaft ^\a.\fc ^\A 
bo^ been safe. By this procedure the logvcaA. aJasOT^\\*^ ^^s^ 
jiesented of submitting to the negro the queatxoii oi \2^& Q^^ 
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right of suffrage. Primarily he was allowed to vote on the 
question. The Constitution permitted the white man to vote^ 
but the military orders would not admit him to the polls ; j 
whereas the negro's only right to vote was uqder the Constito- . | 
tion which was not yet adopted. 

The white man's right was co-existent with thegovernipent 

The question may be stated, for cleamess, tbas: The 
white men had the exclusive control of the body politic and 
the right of the suffrage from the foundation of the govern- 
ment — it was his government, for he made it ; the n^roes, 
who had no such rights, came forward and asked to be ad- 
mitted to equal privileges with the white men. The qaesdon 
was decided by the applicants and not by those in whom the 
power to grant the application rested. 

A man desires to become a member of the church ; his 
application is referred not to the authorities of the church, 
but to the candidate himself. By such shameless devices was 
North Carolina reconstructed, and all the base and disrepu- 
table elements of society fastened upon the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the state. What little of wealth the war had spared 
was at the mercy of those whose greed was only equaled by 
the unscrupulous villany which fed it. 

On the 4th of July, 1868, the new government was inaugu- 
rated. With a clean sweep of all the state officials and nearly 
all the counties, and a large majority of the L^slature, and 
backed by the army of the United States, they had it all 
their own way. 

The Senate stood thirty-eight Republicans and twelve 
Democrats. The House stood eighty Republicans to forty 
Democrats. Of the Republicans there were twelve carpet- 
baggers and nineteen negroes — several of whom could not 
read or write. They made loud promises of a new genera- 
tion of progress ; and they were soon to bring about "a new 
heavens and a new earth." They told how the old order of 
things had been weighted down by slavery, and the poor had 
been oppressed by an aristocracy based upon it; and they 
declared that their divine mission wba \o T^j^Tissrote a vast 
s^te and awaken the latent energies o? ^ ^^^xos^^^Rfs^^vss^ 
develop the hidden resouroes of buried N^eaXAiX 
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- The better to do this, a namber of oatside carpet-baggers 
were called in to assist in the great work of progress by 
manipulating the negroes and the purchasable whites. Prom- 
inent among these strangers were one Milton S. Littlefield^ 
Dewees and others — men whose reputations at home, if they 
ever had a home, entitled them to the contempt of their 
neighbors, and who, in their wanderings in search of plunder 
in the wsike of devastating armies, left everywhere behind 
them a stench of foulness and corruption. 

They immediately organized for a raid upon the depleted 
treasury of an impoverished people. It was soon stripped 
of every available dollar ; then the school fund was robbed, 
its investments were sold to* pay their per diem^ which was 
spread out indefinitely by their protracted and unusual sit- 
tings. Four hundred and twenty thousand ($420,000) dollars 
of stock in the Wilmington & Weldon and the Wilmington 
& Manchester Railroads, which belonged to the educational 
fund, for the benefit of the poor children of the state, were 
sold by tlie Republican Treasurer for $158,000 ; which, with 
$100,000 more, borrowed from the Bank of Greorge W. 
Swepson, was paid for their services, at the rate of eight 
dollars a day, to these negroes and carpet-bakers, who were 
professing to be the especial friends of education. 
^ But having speedily swept away all that was visible and 
capable of asportation, there remained, unhappily, a still 
greater intangible mine of rich material for plunder in the 
credit of the state. Viewed as a corporation, though her 
fields had been devastated by war and her substance wasted 
by fire, yet that which was left constituted assets of consider- 
able value and gave her obligations a standing in the market. 
Having obtained the power to control these assets and pro- 
vided a rigid guarantee to this end in the Constitution itself, 
they resolved to rob the living and the yet unborn by the 
issue to themselves of her promises to pay. 

A ring was formed, the chief of which were the said 
Littlefield and one George W. Swepson, a native, whose 
reputation for int^rity was m bad as to mak^ Wvat ^t \A\3iN&- 
He/d tolerable. He was, perhaps, the moat aAtoW. ^.^\i^» <^^ 
oorraption who was ever inown in Nort\i CatoY\\i«., ^ ^^ 
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I 
evidenced by the way in which he manipulated lawyers, ; 
legislators and judges. This ring demanded, and in most 
cases received, ten (10) per cent, on all appropriations passed 
by that Legislature, ana it was notoriously understood that 
none, however meritorious, could pass without the payment 
of this tithe, and that any, however outrageous, could pass 
upon its payment. With this arrangement, Littlefield, De- 
wees, Laflin and others bought the L^islature, giving orders 
upon Swepson, who acted as treasurer of the conniption fund. 
Lavish entertainments were given and paid for in the same 
way ; a regular bar was established in the Capitol, and it was 
said that, with somewhat less publicity, some of its rooms 
were devoted to the purposes <rf prostitution. Decency fled 
abash^ ; the spectacle of coarse, ignorant negroes sitting at 
table, drinking champagne and smoking Havana cigars^ was 
not uncommon. I cannot refrain, in this connection, ^m 
telling a story which I have heard of one old "Cufly,'^- who 
was a member of that body, and a shining light in the move- 
ment of progress — one who, in the language of Mr. Hoar, 
had his "face turned toward the morning light.'^ A friend, 
going to see him one night at his rooms, found him sitting at 
a table, by the dim light of a tallow dip, laboriously counting 
a pile of money, and chuckling to himself. " Why," said his 
visitor, "what amuses you so, tFncle Cuffy ?" "Well, boss," 
he replied, grinning from ear to ear, "I 's been sold in my 
life 'leven times, an', fo' de Lord, dis is de fust time I eber 
got de money ! " 

Railroad companies were chartered right and left, and the 
friends and members of the thieving-guild were made presi- 
dents, directors and treasurers. When the booty was not 
likely to go round and give each one a fair divide, existing 
railroads were cut in two and old ones revived on paper. 

Bonds were issued for the stock of the state in all these 
projects, and they were issued at once and in full, without 
limitations or conditions, and without any proper requirement 
that the private stock should be bona fide. 
In this way, in less than four mowtha tlie Legislature 
authorized the issuing of bonds of t\ie ft\at^ \o VStv^ «sXkql\. <^^ 
$26,360, 000. In addition to this, \>oii^ YvaA \ieexi SaewfiA. lot 
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Taiions other schemes of minor importance, whilst the old 
debt of the state, including accumulated interest, was at least 
|16,000,0(K). The whole debt thus imposed upon our people 
exceeded f42,000,000; whilst the whole property of the 
state assessed for taxation in our then impoverisned condition 
barely ranched $120,000,000. In 1860, when the taxables of 
the state were assessed at $292,000,000, the total amount of 
taxes collected for state purposes was $543,000. In 1870 the 
taxables were assessed at $130,000,000, and the amount of 
taxes collected was $1,160,000 — more than double the amount 
upon less than half the property ; and this, too, without the 
payment of interest upon the state debt. They had provided 
cai'efully for obtaining as high a price as possible for these 
bonds, by bulling them in the Constitution itself. 

They knew that the crash would inevitably come, and took 
all possible means of filling their pockets before it arrived. 
That inevitable end came sooner than they thought. 

The old saying, that ^' Whom the gods wish^ to destroy 
they first made mad,'' was literally nilfilled. Rashly confi- 
dent of their security for a number of years, there was no 
extremity of excess to which they did not go. It is safe to 
say that there was not a transaction, routine or otherwise, con- 
nected with the administration of the government in which 
there was not more or less of corruption. 

The county authorities, emulating the example of the state, 
began a system of plunder in their municipal credit and 
plunged many of them so deeply in debt, that some of the 
wealthiest in the state had their script hawked on the streets 
at ten (10) cents on the dollar. Many of the bonds of tha 
state were paid out in fabulous suras to lawyers and in some 
cases even to judges. Hundreds of thousands were gambled 
away in New York, and a noted courtesan of that city ex- 
hibited $100,000 of these bonds which she said she received 
from a railroad president. 

The administration of justice was conducted but little bet- 
ter than the legislation of the state. It may without eiM%- 
gemtion be termed scaadalous. A majority o? \X\^ ^xsA^gA 
were either ignorant or corrupt. In fact, Tecon«fcTOGt\ci\\ ^^^^ 
cesaes bad so winnowed the people, as to leave V>\iX n^x^ ^^^^ 
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lawyers of learning and integrity in the ranks of the Bepab. 
lican party from which to choose judges. 

Several of them were known as $20 lawyers — ^that is, ' 
men who had never studied law^ but had obtained a 
license to practice upon proof of good character aad the 
payment of $20. Several of them were notorioosly cor- 
rupt In a short time a large petition, signed by both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican lawyers, was presented to the L^is' 
ture asking' for the removal of one for incompetency ; whilst 
another resigned to escape impeachment. 

It scarcely seems credible, and yet it is true, that with this 
$25,000,000 of bonds authorized to be issued, $1^000,000 
of which were actually issued, not one mile of railroad was 
built in the state. That, with all the school fund which the 
state had left from the war, supplemented as it was by a con- 
siderable taxation for school pur(>oses, not one child ia the 
state, white or black, was educated in any public school for 
two years. Not one public building or charitable institution 
of any kind was built. No single thing was done to sustaia 
the credit of the state or to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple. They simply sank the state as low in the scale of pro- 
gress as could possibly be done short of universal ruin. 

To all of this, and more than my pen can possibly describe, 
the people of North Carolina submitted with long-suffering 
patience. They were spirit-broken by the results of the war — 
the desolation of their homes and the slaughter of their sons. 
They were worn down to the earth by the degradation im- 
posed upon them by the negro-equality of the Civil Bights 
bill and all the racking evils of the times. But a day was 
coming when their ancient spirit was once more to re-assert 
itself. That Legislature which had robbed them of their sub- 
stance, finally attempted to rob them of their vital liberties. 
Under the pretence of suppressing internal dieorders, it 
passed a bill known as the Schoffner Act, by which the Gk>v- 
ernor of the state was authorized to declare any county in his 
discretion to be in a state of insurrection ; to proclaim martial 
law over it, aad to arrest summarily and tty lay a drum-head 
€^ait all accused persons. To enable Vixm Xo ^x<e«»Xfc ^&d^\a.^ ^ 
Ao was aatborizeato mise two regviaeute ot w:^d:v8»^\«i \sr 
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used at his discretion. This he proceeded to do. One regi- 
ment was composed of n^roes enlisted in the eastern coun- 
ties ; the other was composed of sapposed white men from the 
mountains of East Tennessee and North Carolina,— <leserters, 
ren^ades and cut-throats, for the most part, — under the com- 
mand of one Kirk, of infamous memory. This vile and ill- 
assorted crew descended from the mountains and repaired to 
Raleigh to be armed and equipped, spreading terror as they 
went. They were dispatched to the counties of Orange, Ala- 
mance and Caswell, where they immediately proceeded to 
make quite a numbcur of arrests. A court-martial was con- 
vened for the trial of the prisoners. All this in 'a time of 
profound peace. The whole country took alarm and b^an 
to blaze. The quiet pride of old North Carolina could stand 
the plunder of her substance, but would not endure the de- 
privation of trial by jury. The writ of habeas corptAs was 
instantly applied for, to Chief Justice Pearson, who granted^ 
it readily, but with instructions to the marshal endors^ upon 
it, that it the Grovemor, upon whom it was to be served, should 
refuse to obey, he was to make return of that fact to him. 
Upon his intimation, Grovernor Holden of course declined to 
obey, whereupon the chief justice quietly declared that the 
power of the judiciary was exhausted, notwithstanding the 
fiict that there was a statute authorizing him to summon the 
posse eamitatas in aid of the execution of his own writs. A 
sad commentary on our condition indeed, when a great and 
learned judge should so far yield to the disorders of the times 
as to shrink from the performance of a solemn duty in this 
way. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the cooler-headed 
men of the state restrained the impetuous youth ; but they 
did. Happily an election for attorney-general and members 
of the L^islature was approaching, and would be held in the 
ensuing August of 1870. All violence was averted in the 
hope that the oflfending Grovernor and exhausted judiciary 
would hear the voice of the people, if they \<jov3\<\ \vs>>\. \\s^s.\l 
the voice of conscience. And it was so. 
Although troops were stationed in vanovx^ -^o\\i\a oS. ^ 
state to iatimidate the voters, and thougVi Oovetvvox 15A$^ 
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was assured by public dispatches of the support of President 
Grant, and though leading editors and public men were ar- 
rested or threatened with arrest, yet the people went to the 
polls with a calmness and a determination never equaled in 
our state. The disfranchised white citizens had then theii 
first chance at the ballot-box, whilst hundreds and thousands 
of the better sort of Republicans voted with them. 

The state was redeemed amidst the thankful prayers of all 
..honest men. The Legislature ^vas largely Democratic, and it 
proceeded promptly to repeal all obnoxious legislation — that 
including the issue of bonds, and the Schoffner Act in par- 
ticular — and to the impeachment of the Governor. 

Reconstruction and its outrages were at an end in North 
Carolina. Its consequences, alas ! were not so easily efikoed. 
That great debt still hangs as a cloud over our people, threat- 
ening their credit and retarding their prosperity. The com- 
4)ensation for all these ills which we suffered we hope to reap 
from the lessons which suffering ever teaches. I am also in 
the hope that this recital of these unhappy events may tend 
in some degree to soften the opinion and mitigate the judg- 
ment of many of my impartial countrymen in the Northern 
portion of our Union towards the people of North Carolina 
and their conduct in the ordeal through which they they have 
passed ; as well as upon that unfinished journey which ia 
before them, so thickly beset with the disturbing results oi 
civil war, 

Zebulon B. Vance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

WHEN i^ acts of Miuxsh 2d and Miuxsh 23d, for the i^ 
stniction of the late Confederate States were passed, 
the Governor oi Soath Carolina was the Hon. James 
L. Orr, a man or great ability and sagacity, and of well- 
known conservative views, who afterward^ held high position 
intheBepnblicahnarty. 

The first step by the new citizens in the process of recon- 
straotion was the election of delegates to a convention called 
to meet in January^ 1868, in Charleston, for the purpose of 
framing a state Constitution. It was composed of thirty-four 
whites and sixty-three blacks. At the time, the body was 
said to be made up of Northern adventurers, Southern rene- 
gades, and ignorant negroes. Many of the members of the 
convention iSberwards became prominent in the Legislature, 
in state offices, and in Congress, and the reader, as he follows 
these pages, which give some account of their actings and 
doings^ can form his own- opinion as to whether the above 
description is true*of those of whomi it was spoken. 

The constitution was adopted in April, 1868, by the votes 
of the negroes upon whom the right to vote had not then 
been conferred, either by the Constitution of the state or 
United States; and whose right to vote at all, upon anything, 
so far as state authority was concerned, was the very question 
to be settled by the Constitution which they themselves voted 
to adopt* For while the reconstruction acts of Congress 
assumed to confer the elective franchise upon the negro, the 
Fifteentii Amendment to the Constitution, which, in the 
words .of the proclamation of President Grant, ^^ makes at 
once four millions of people voters,'' was ratified on March 
SOtbj 1S70. 
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The Republicans Darned as their candidate for Grovernor, 
Greneral R. ^. Scott, of Ohio, who was one of the o£Sc6rs of 
the Freedmen's Bureau in the state, and the Conservatives^ 
as then called, embracing the reputable tax-payers of the state, 
nominated the Hon. W. D. Porter, of Charieston. Mr. 
Porter was a gentleipan of liberal views, of the highest in- 
t^rity and ability, and had long been recognized as one of 
the foremost citizens of the state. If the newly-fledged citi- 
zens had desired that public affairs should be honestly and 
wisely administered, they could have chosen no better man. 
Instead of that. General Scott was elected by a majority of 
two to one, and he and his associates took office under the 
new Constitution on July 9th, 1868. 

The Greneral Assembly, then elected, consisted of seveniy- 
two whites and eighty-five colored members! In the Senate 
were seven Democrats, in the House fourteen ; the remaining 
one hundred and thirty-six were Republican F. J. Moees, 
Jr., a white man, a native of the state, whose character la 
properly delineated in the words>of Grovernor Chamberlain, 
quoted hereafter, was chosen Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

With the inauguration of Governor Scott and the meetii^ 
of the General Assembly elected with him began the recon- 
struction l^slation of South Carolina. 

Mr. James S. Pike, late Minister of the United States at 
the Hague, a Republican and an* original abolitionist, who 
visited the state in 1873, after five years' stipremacy by Scott 
and his successor, Moses, and their allies, has published a 
pungent and instructive account of public affiiirs during that 
trying time, under the title of "The Prostrate State.'' The 
most significant of the striking features of this book is that 
he undertakes to write a correct history of the state by di- 
viding the principal frauds, already committed or then in 
process of completion, into eight distinct classes, which he 
enumerates as follows : — 

1. Those which relate to the increase of the state debt. 

2. The frauds practiced in the purchase of lands for the 

freedmen. 
A The railroad ^uds. 
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4. The eleoticm frauds. 

5. The frauds practiced in the redemption of the notes of 

the Bank of South Carolina. 

6. The census fraud. 

7. The fraud in furnishing the I^slative chamber. 

8. Greneral and l^islative corruption. 

That is one waj^ and a very good one^ to treat the subject 
to be discussed. I will not do this^ however, but will en- 
deavor to give a brief account of some of the more important 
events as uiey occurred under each administration, in a some- 
what dironological order. 

A law providing for the holding of the next general elec- 
tion was naturally among the first things thai received legis- 
lative attention. 

The act passed contained fiAynseven sections and was well 
devised for its purpose. Its four chief features were : 

1. Providing for the appointment by the Grovemor of the 
three Commissioners of Election for each county, who were 
authorised to appoint all the managers at the various polling 
precincts. 

2. Failure to provide by law either for the number or 
location of the voting precincts in the state, and leaving with 
the Commissioners of each county the absolute power to 
designate the number of precincts in their respective counties, 
at any place and at any time, even on the day of election, and 
that without any notice to the voters. 

3. Failure to provide that the voteri^should be sworn by 
the managers when they presented themselves to vote. 

4. The omission of any penalty whatever for the violation 
of the election law by ill^al voting or repeating. 

As the Commissioners were usually candidates themselves ; 
as they fixed the polling precincts most convenient for their 
own party and most inconvenient for their opponents; as 
Grovemor Scott refused upon application to appoint one Com- 
missioner from the opposition, and as the Republican General 
Committee refc^ed to permit a committee composed of mem- 
bers of both political parties to watch the ballot boxes until 
the vote was counted ; the prospects of a fair and honest elec* 
Hon were neoeseanly dim and discoaragiwg* 
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An act was passed in 1869, defining the civil rights of the 
new citizens, which contained one or more very noticeable 
features. After defiDing what the rights and privileges of 
the colored man should be on railroads, in theatres and other 
public places, it changed the long established rule of evidence 
that all men shall be considered innocent until proved guilty, 
and expressly enacted, that if the person whose ri^ts under 
the act were allied to have been denied, happened to be 
colored, then the burden of proof should be on the defendant ; 
so that any person or corporation named in the act, if simply 
accused by a person of color, was thereby to be presnmed to 
be guilty and was liable to be subjected to heavy penalties, 
upon this mere accusation, without a particle of proof from 
the plaintiff or any other witness. 

The prosecuting officers of the state were specially directed 
by the statute to ^^ rigorously '^ enforce the provisions of this 
law, under pain of heavy fines and forfeitures. 

Immediately upon the inauguration of the new officials and 
the meeting of the. General Assembly was b^un that systeni 
of extravagance, profligacy and corruption which ruled almost 
unhindered through the entire eight years of Republican 
domination in the state, which made South Carolina notorious 
throughout this whole country and drove the respectable peo- 
ple of the state almost to despair. 

There is great difficulty in portraying in an interesting way 
the true condition of public affairs at this period of the state's 
history. The whole Grovernment and every part of it was«o 
rotten and the corruption so great and all-pervading that the 
simple recital of the &cts soon dulls the sensibilities and 
wearies the indignation of the reader and he is tempted to 
turn away in disgust. 

Without attempting to give in detail the many acts of cor- 
ruption that marked the career of the Republican adminis- 
tration, let me mention some of the n^ore prominent by way 
of examples of the whole. 

When the Republicans first met in L^islative Assembly in 

1868 they used the same building which the whites had occu- 

pieA before them and furnished the halls in an inexpensive 

manner and one best suited to the \mpo\eT\&\\^ QOCid\\\Qa of 
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Ihe state. As bood, however, as they were more firmly fixed 
in power and became more aocnstomed to making appro- 
priations from public funds they exhibited most luxurious 
taste. They undertook to furnish anew the halls of legisla- 
tion in the State House. For clocks that cost five dollars 
two years previous they substituted in 1871 and '72 clocks at 
six hundred dollars : for forty cent spittoons, eight dollar cus- 
pidors : for four d(dlar beocbes, two hundred dollar crimson 
sofas : for one dollar chairs, sixty dollar crimson plush gothic 
chairs : for ten dollar desks, one hundred and seventy-five 
dollar desks: for four dollar looking-glasses, six hundred 
dollar mirrors, etc., etc 

The entire bill for furnishing the Hall of the House of 
Representatives was over $50,000, and the Legislature think- 
ing that entirely too small appropriated $95,000, to pay for it 
Within the past year this hall has been nicely furnished 
anew at an expense of $3,061. 

The total amount paid out for furniture alone in four years 
was over $200,000, and in 1877 when this question was in- 
vestigated there remained in the State House only $17,715, 
worth as appraised at the prices originally charged for it. At 
least forty bed-rooms were furnished at the expense of the 
state, and some of these as oflen as three times. 

Another item of expense was designated '^supplies, sundries 
and incidentals '' ana this amounted in one session of the 
Liegislature to $350,000. Of this sum $125,000 was spent 
in maintaining a restaurant in one of the committee rooms of 
the Capitol, including liquors and cigars to which all officials 
and their firiends helped themselves without cost except to the 
tax-payenk This restaurant or bar-room was kept open every 
day for six years, from eight o'clock in the morning till three 
o'dock the following morning. * 

While l^slation was pending in the United States Congress 
to take the census of 1870 the General Assembly of South 
Carolina, by way of showing a want of confidence in the 
ability or fidrness of the same party in Washington, provided 
for a census of the state under state authority. Of course 
it was not so daborate as the United Statea o^w^w^ V^wt \^\^\V!h. 
the toiaJ eoei of the extensive work done by \Xi^\di^^>€^^^^^ 
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the mere compilation in the census office, was $43^3.13, 
the tax payers of South Carolina, for a perfectly useless enu- 
meration had to pay $75,524.00. 

Many years prior to the late war South Carolina established 
a State Bank whose bills the state was bound to redeem. 

In proceedings in Court, b^un in Charleston, against the 
Bank subsequent to the late war, advertisement was made ex- 
tensively over the country for about eighteen months for all 
holders of these bills to present them to the Court, and less thaD 
$500,000 were presented under this order and mlvertisement. 

The Legislature then came forward and appointed a com- 
mittee to count these bills with a view of having them funded 
in state bonds. 

To the absolute astonishment of every body, what the Court 
had found to be $500,000 of Bank bills, this committee re* 
ported to be $1,258,550, and under an act of the General 
Assembly of September 15, 1868, bonds of the state were 
issued to the amount of $1,590,000 to redeem these bills. In 
the words of Mr. Pike, above quoted : "By this one simple 
operation the state thus appears to have been defrauded ot a 
round million.^' 

It was generally alleged and credited that most of the state 
officials, as well as members of the legislature were holders 
of these bills, Grovernor Scott himself being interested to 
the extent of $50,000 or $60,000. Joseph Crews, one mem- 
ber of the l^islative committee appointed to count the bills, 
deposited $30,000 of them in a bank in Columbia soon after 
the bonds were issued, and when the bills ought to have been^ 
and the public supposed they had been destroyed. 

Among other measures to which attention was* given by the 
General Assembly during Scott's first administration was one 
of an apparently humane purpose, and if it had been honestly 
and prudently carried out might have produced some benefi- 
cial results. This was the establishment of the Land Com- 
mission, the allied object of which was to buy homes foi 
the homeless, and for this purpose the L^islature appropriated 
in March 1869, $200,000 and in March 1870. $500,000. 

One not thoroughly acquainted with the character of th< 
public o^Soials of the state at that t\mQ m\^\it ^^aigi^^Qiee than 
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while they would rob the state and fleece the tax-payers they 
would spare the poor ignorant and homeless negroes for 
whose benefit this money was appropriated and by whose 

c votes these officials obtained the power to plunder the state 

' and insult and over-ride her decent people. 

From official sources it appears^ that $802,137.44 was 
spent by the land commission, and that with this sum was 
purchased 112,404 acres of land. There were a few q^ises in 
which the land was good and the prices probably fair, but the 
character of the majority, both as to quality and price, may be 
gathered from the report of an investigation maae by a com- 
mittee of the Republican Legislature. One sandbed of 6,918 
acres not worth $1 per acre was bought for $44,418: one 
tract of 3,200 acres worth about $1,500 was bought for $19,- 
500 and another large tract known as Hell-hole Swamp, was 
bought for $26,100 and chai^ to the state at $120,000. 
These lands as a whole were so utterly worthless that to have 
supported one able-bodied freedman upon them would have 
been regarded as the greatest of agricultural achievements. 
No motive except that of public plunder can be assigned for 
purchases of d>is kind unless the then land commissioner 
thought to settle the negro question in South Carolina by 
starving him to death. 

During Grovernor Scott's first term he did not omit to put in 
operation every engine which ingenuity could suggest to secure 
his renomination and re-election as his own immediate successor. 
On March 1st, 1870, he approved an a«t of the General 
Assembly for the government of general elections. Unlike 
the act of 1868, it required that the voters should be sworn 

i before voting and provided a penalty for illegal voting. It 
is remarkable however for three things : 

) 1. It failed to make provision for the registration of voters 
as expressly required by the Constitution, and as had been 

^ done in the act of 1868. 

2. It failed as in the previous act to fix either the number 
or places of the election precincts in any county, and left it 

j entirely in the power of the commissioners of election of each 
county to designate any number and any places as precincts for 
holding the election, on any day before tVi^ ^'^^yoxl, ^"^ v?)^ 
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on the very day itself, and witlioat any notice whatever 
the voters. 

3. It failed to provide for the public counting of the vc 
at the close of the polls, and expressly gave the mans^rs po^ 
to take the boxes aud votes and hold them for three days bef 
returning them to the commisioners of election to be count 
aud to these commissioners it gave the povrer to hold 
boxes and ballots for ten days before declanng the result. 

In a report made by Judge Poland, a prominent and a 
Republican of Vermont, as chairman on the part of 
House, of a Congressional committee appointed in Ma 
1871, to investigate the condition of the late Confederate sta 
is found this comment on the election laws of Souih Caroli 

'* The election law of the state is one which could not 
better calculated to produce frauds by affording the faciiit 
to commit and conceal them, and tempted by these facilities 
cannot doubt that in many instances they were cummitted/' 

On March 16th, 1869, the Governor approved "An J 
to Organize and Govern the Militia of the State of Soi 
Carolina,^' which made provision for the organization of 1 
militia into regiments, battalions, etc , as the Governor mij 
deem expedient. It then provided that thefe should be 
military organizations or formations for the purpose of ar 
ing, drilling, exercising the manual of armS) or militf 
manoeuvres not authorized by the act and by the Command 
in-Chief, and subjected any citizen violating this act to pi 
ishment in the [f^nitentiary, at hard labor, for not less tl 
one nor more than three years. Under this act the Qoven 
refused to receive any but colored companies. The penall 
for exercising the manual of arms were intended to, and d 
prohibit any but those whom he authorized from enjoyi 
this privilege.' 

On February 8th, 1869, an act was passed authorizing 1 
Governor to employ an armed force, who were to be mourn 
and fully equipped ; and on the 16th of the same month 
was empowered ''to- purchase two thousand stand of arm 

In 1870 Governor Scott was renominated by the regu 

HejDublican convention, and R. B. Carpenter, himself a I 

pablican, then regarded as among tlie aJo^^s^ ^cod tM^t av^ 



:l able of the new BtateBmen, was nominated by the '^ Reform 
1^ Party/' composed of the whites and dissatisiiccf Republicans. 
Governor Seott^ becoming apprehensive as to his reelection, 
soon made apparent the motives that had prompted the pass- 
im of the four acts of the Oeneral Assembly above specified. 
Ninetynsix thousand colored men were enrolled in military 
companies throughout the state, the simple enrollment costing 
the state .over $200,000 ; the Governor in this way furnishing 
employment and compensation to his political '' strikers'' ana 
'^heelers" at public expense. The Adjutant General, F. J. 
Moses, Jr., bought one thousand Winchester Rifles for about 
$38,000, and one million '' central fire copper cartridges" at 
a cost of $37,000. On the order of the Governor the Adju- 
tant Greneral went to W^hington and procured ten thousand 
Springfield muskets from the general government, thus an- 
ticipating for years in advance the state's quota of arms. 
These he had changed to breech loaders, which, with altera- 
tions in the accoutrements and the purchase above referred to, 
oast $180,750. Of. which Moses, by his own confession, 
through fhiud, was to get $10,000. It was all charged to the 
state at $250,000. 

There were only two or three white companies in the state, 
and they were ordered by Governor Scott to surrender their 
arms and disband; and fourteen full raiments of negroes 
were organized before the election. These were fully armed 
and equipped and ammunition issued to them, as upon the 
eve of battle. 

When called out on duty they were to be paid under the 
act, and were, in truth, paid the same compensation as officers 
and soldiers of the same grade in the Regular Army ; and it 
was held by the authorities of the state at the time, that when 
they were attending political meetings in advocacy of Scott's 
election, they were "on service" within the meaning of the 
statute. Before a committee of the Legislature, ex-Governor 
Moses testified as follows with reference to organizing the 
militia: "The militia was organized and armed for political 
purposes by the advice and consent of Governor Scott, and I 
was commissioned by Governor Scott to proceed to Washing- 
ton and procure all the arms and aoooutrQUieii\& ij^ois^^^ i\5^\si 
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the United States Government, and at the same t\jme purchas 
ammunition and make the contract referred to. The objec 
was to arm .and organize the militia for the campaign i 
1870/' 

The ^* armed force," or constabulary, was organized an 
maintained for the same purpose. I quote from two of tfa 
reports made by deputies to the chief constable. On Jun 
25th, 1870, J. W. Anderson, deputy constable, says: "W 
can carry the county (York County) if we get constable 
enough, by encouraging the militia and frightening the poo 
white men. I am going into the campaign for Scott." 

On July 8th, 1870, Joseph Crews, deputy constable fo 
Laurens County, says : "We are going to have a hard cam 
paign up here, and we must have more constables. I wil 
carry the election here with the militia if the constables wi] 
work with me. I am giving out ammunition all the time 
Tell Scott he is all right here now." 

John B. Hubbard, the chief constable, testified before ; 
legislative committee, in 1877 : "It was- understood that b; 
arming the colored militia and keeping some of the mos 
influential officers under pay, that a full vote would b 
brought out for the Republicans, and the Democracy, or man; 
of the weak-kneed Democrats intimidated. At the time th 
militia was organized there was but, comparatively speaking 
little lawlessness. The militia, being organized and armed 
caused an increase of crime and bloodshed in most of th< 
counties in proportion to their numbers and the number o; 
arms and amount of ammunition furnished them." Again, th 
chief constable sajrs: "Ostensibly the object of the con 
stabulary force was for the preservation of the peace, but ii 
reality it was organized and used for political purposes an( 
ends. Governor Scott would order me to send men to am 
county where the Republican party most needed encourage 
ment and reorganization. The deputies were authorized an( 
instructed to attend all political meetings and report the po 
litical condition of the county to me, and I would report th< 
same to the Governor." 

Of the constables thus employed twenty were elected U 
the Legjslatare or to county offices. T\iey N»et^ ig«id by thi 
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siaie th^ mileage and 'per diem while tbej overrode the 
white people of the state and made sure of the election of 
Soott and themselves to office. 

In 1869 of 606 convicts in the State Penitentiary 186 
were pardoned^ and in 1870, ^e year of the election, of 675 
there were 206 pardoned, so that in one year more than one- 
third of all the criminals in the penitentiary were turned out 
by the Grovernor to prey again upon the people. 

Governor Scott spent $374,000 of the funds of the state in 
his canvass, and by means of this and the convincing powerof 
armed militia, state constables and pardoned convicts, he beat 
his opponent over 30,000 votes ana was thus enabled to in- 
flict himself for a second term upon the state. 

In 1870 the appropriations by the Greneral Assembly had 
reached a very extravagant sum and Governor Soott vetoed 
a bill for l^slative expenses, in which he uses the following 
language : ** I regard the money already appropriated during 
this session, and the sum included in this bill, amounting in 
the aggr^ate to $400,000, as simply enormous for one ses- 
sion. It is beyond the comprehension of any one, how the 
General Assembly could legitimately expend one-half that 
amount of money." This was most unusual conduct on the 
part of the Grovernor, and so far as I can remember or have 
learned, is the only occasion in which he was ever seized 
with a spasm of virtue or exhibited any indignation at the 
conduct of the Legislature. Neither before nor after this 
was there ever the slightest adumbration of such a spirit. 

In 1871 it was discovered that the Financial Boai*d had 
illegally issued several millions of state bonds, and it was 
determined by some members of the L^islature that Parker, 
the treasurer of the state, and Soott the Governor, both of 
whom were members of this board, should be impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. When these proceedings 
were about to be successfully carried through the House of 
Representatives, Scott became very much alarmed, and in 
order to save himself from the disgrace of being impeached 
he sent for two of his political associates and issued to them 
three warrants upon the armed force fund, leaving the 
amount blank, to be Ailed in by any &um t\i^\i<M!^x^ S^jexs^^ 
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necessary. These three certificates were . afterwards filled up 
so as to aggr^ate $48,646, and with this amount of money 
these two associates of the Governor, by bribing members of 
the L^islature, were enabled to prevent the passage of the 
resolution of impeachment. Dunng the proceedings it be- 
came necessary to obtain some rulings from the Speaker of 
the House, and in order to secure these the member who 
made the motion on which the ruling were based was paid 
$500 for his services and to Speaker Moses they paid $15,000. 
The warrants drawn and signed by the Governor were all made 
out in the names of fictitious persons and these names were 
indorsed upon them and the money drawn from the treasury 
of the state. It was understood, of course, at the time that 
the names were fictitious and that the money was to be used 
for the purpose of buying the votes of members of the L^^ 
lature to prevent the impeachment. 

The policy of South Carolina for some years before the 
war had been to give state aid to railroad enterprises, and as 
a consequence she had become directly and financially inter- i 
ested in several of the principal roads of the state. 

To rob the state of the most valuable of this property and 
convert it by " due process of law " into their own pockets, 
Governor Scott, John J. Patterson and others of their asso- 
ciates, inaugurated some schemes which did not reach their 
full fruition until Scott's second term. Liet me mention two 
cases. 

In 1868 the Ijegislature passed an Act authorizing the 
issue of $4,000,000 of bonds of the Blue Ridge Railroad 
Company, then constructed for a distance of about thirty 
miles, guaranteeing their payment and reserving a lien on 
the road and its franchises to save the state from loss. At 
the same session it passed a similar act authorizing the Green- 
ville and Columbia Railroad to issue $2,000,000 of bonds 
guaranteed by the state and reserving a statutory lien on the 
road to save the state harmless. 

The stock of the Blue Ridge Railroad was owned princi- 
pally hy the state and the city of Charleston, and was con- 
trolled by the Governor of t\iei sfcaXft «aA >i!s\fe^^^^ii <«C that 
city; and shortly after the g\3iaxaxi\ftfe Vj >^^ ^^^R^ ^^ "^fcR. 
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I $2,000,000 of bonds of the Greenville and Colnmbia Rail- 
I road its stock was booght up bj John J. Patterson (subse- 
qaendy United States Senator), Governor Soott and other 
state and l^slative offioers. 

21,698 shares of this stock were owned bj the state which, 
in 1869, was valued by the controller at $433,960.00. A 
bill was passed through the legislature by bribery and the 
procurement of these officials for the sale of the state stock, 
which was approved March I, 1870, and the next day with- 
out advertisement or notice to the public they became the 
purchasers for (59,669.50, all of which was paid out of funds 
of the state by an understanding with and the manipulation 
of H. H. Kimpton, the financial agent of the state in New 
York. This stock did not cost the purchasers one cent 

After this ring thus became the owners of the Greenville 
and Columbia Railroad the legislature released the two 
roads, the Blue Ridge and the Greenville and Columbia, 
from all liability on account of the bonds issued under the 
former acts, and left the state with a debt of $6,000,000 from 
this source and nothing whatever to show for it. 

As the years went by and the management of public affairs 
for private gain became the settled and acknowledged policy 
of the state there grew up three r^ular combinations amongst 
the higher officials of the state, designated as the ^' Bond 
Ring," the "Legislative Ring" and the " Printing Ring." 
The first of these had its foundation in the following l^sla- 
tion : Not long after Governor Scott entered upon his first 
term as Governor the L^slature provided for the creation of 
a Financial Board, and for the appointment of a Financial 
Agent in New York. The agent appointed was one H. H. 
Kimpton. He had no reputation warranting his selection 
for such a responsible trust ; he gave no security and there 
appears to have been no contract made with him as to the 
amount of his compensation. He was entrusted during about 
two years' operations with $2,700,000 of state bonds and the 
interest and other charges, not iuclvidxw^ \v\s» ^\!OL\!OL\m^'^^^ 
amounted in one year to $94,777,42, or ^1 ,^\\n% Y^t xsl^xjS^^ 
whi<di made the tanda advanced to tVie s\alei q»^\. ^Jowa^. ^^^^ 
teen per cent per annum over and abov^ \i\^ eo\Mc:>siv^^. 
7 
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All the risk and expense of this agency for the first two 
years of its existence resulted in the sale of $1,000^000 worth 
of bonds at the moderate figure of seventy cents on the dollar, 
and the cost of effecting this pet result in that time was cer- 
tainly as'much as $1 59,974. liS and how greatly in excess of 
that it is impossible to ascertain. In his report of September 
SOthy 1872; which appears to be the last made by him/ we 
find that he sold in September of that year $4,214,600 of 
South Carolina bonds for $1,238,344 and that on the balance 
of $1,627,075.63 in his hands October 1st, 1871, his interest 
and commission charges for one year amounted to $382,- 
936.68. 

It is impossible to ascertain or state fully the management 
or manipulation of the finances of the state through the 
agency of this man Kimpton. Before a Legislative com- 
mittee he acknowledged '^ the incorrectness of his accounts, 
and admitted that he was directed by the financial board not 
to make real but fictitious entries ; so frightfully large were 
the expenses of the transactions of the agency, in n^otiations 
of loans, etc., the board thought it best to keep the true 
amounts in disguise.'^ 

Mr. Pike in his " Prostrate State,*^ speaking of the state 
finances in 1873 says : " But, as the treasury of South Caro- 
lina has been so thoroughly gutted by the thieves who have 
hitherto had possession of the state government, there is 
nothing left to steal. The note of any negro in the state is 
worth as much on the market as a South Carolina bond. It 
would puzzle even a Yankee carpet-bagger to make anything 
out of the office of State Treasurer under the circumstances." 

During the six years from 1868 to 1874 that Scott was 
the governor of the state, F. J. Moses, Jr., was the speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

His chief mode of illegally procuring public funds was by 
the issue of pay certificates, which under the law the presid- 
ing officers of the two houses of the Greneral Assembly were 
authorized to issue for the payment of the salaries of the 
members and senators and attaiches of the two Houses. Out 
of this power and the constant exercise of it grew up what 
was lamiliarly known as the " LegisVaiVve ^Vu^" 
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Ibis ^^ Bing^^ was compoeed of the presiding offioers and 
derks of the House and Senate together with the state Treas- 
urer and some minor officials. These certificates could be 
iasoed l^allj only for the payment of members and attaclies 
of the General Assembly, bat soon it became the regular 
ineans by which the members of this ring kept even with 
tbeir associates of the other rings in the general plundering 
of the state. Eight porters were employed in the State 
House and certificates issued to 238 : 10 messengers employed 
and certificates issued to 140 at one session, and 212 at 
another : 8 laborers and 6 to 10 pages were actually in service 
while certificates were issued to 159 laborers and 124 pages. 
Of one lot of 150 certificates nominally given to clerks not 
one was l^al. During one session pay certificates were 
issued amounting to $1,168,255. All of which, except $200,- 
OOO was pure and untarnished robbery. 

Moses admitted- under oath that at the request of Jno. J. 
Patterson, he had issued at one time to the latter who was not 
a member of the General Assembly, $30,000.00 in certificates 
upon his paying to him $10,000 in money therefor. 

If any one of these three chief ^* rings " that controlled 
the public purse and managed the state's affairs in those 
days was more audacious than its co-operative rings it was 
the " Printing Ring.'^ 

This like the others was composed chiefly of state officers, 
the Governor, Attorney-Greneral and others being members. 

The total cost of printing in South Carolina for the 8 years 
of Republican domination, 1868 to 1876, was $1,326,589.00. 
Total for printing for 78 years previous, 1790 to 1868, was 
$609,000.00 ; showing an excess for cost of printing in 8 
years over 78 years previous of $717,589.00. 

The average cost of the public printing under the Republican 
administration per year was $165,823.00 ; average cost per 
annum under former administrations, $7,807.00 ; cost for one 
year under Hampton's administration, $6,178,00. 

Amount appropriated in one year 1872-73 by Republicans 
for printing $450,000.00 ; Amount appropriated in 25 years 
ending 1866, $278,251.00 ; Excess of one y^t'«» ^.^ijvto^jtw 
iioD over 25 ye^, $171,749.00. 
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It would be easy to present these startling amoants in other 
lights and compare them with appropriations for the same 
purpose in other states, showing for instanoe that the cost of 
printing in South Carolina in one year exceeded by $122,- 
932.13 the cost of like work in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Maryland together, but these un- 
adorned figures speak so powerfully that nothing can be 
added to their force. 

Of course all these immense sums did not reach the pockets 
of the ** ring.'* A large part of them had to be paid to 
senators and members to smooth the way for their bills 
through the Legislature. 

For the passage of one printing bill for $250,000 they 
paid to members and senators and others, various sums aggre- 
gating $112,550. 

During Scott's second administration he ^laintained his 
former record by pardoning 247 convicts. 

In the Autumn of 1871 General Grant, then President of 
the United States, issued his proclamation suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus in nine counties of the state, and sent a 
large military force into these counties to arrest persons 
charged with crime. 

About six hundred citizens of the state were arrested and 
held in jail for weeks and months ; some of them were tried 
in the United States courts and convicted, and were sentenced 
to pay fines ranging from $20 to $1000, and to suffer im- 
prisonment from one month to five years. 

Before the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus there 
had been outbreaks of violence in several counties, the cause 
of which was fully explained by Judge Carpenter, a prom- 
inent Republican official of the state, in his testimony given 
before the Congressional Committee, in 1871. 

He says in substance that the pardoning of criminals, the 
election law and other things of a like character were the sole 
causes of men taking the law into their own hands. There 
was a great deal of excitement, a great sense of insecurity and 
a great feeling of indignation. The appointees to office were 
not on\y incompetent, but corrupt. Men were made School 
Commissioners wAo could neither read liox -^xy^^ Salaries 
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were increased, pablic offices maltiplied, while the only busi- 
ness of the officers seemed to be to prey upon the people. 

The most peaceable citizens of the state felt that they were 
without a government to protect them ; that in fact the 
government was inimical to them; that it protected and 
rewarded the criminals while it punished the innocent and 
law-abiding. Under such circumstances it is- not to be 
wondered at that men would try to do something to protect 
themselves. 

Towards the end of Scott's second term the political par- 
ties made their nominations for state and other offices. The 
Republicans named as their candidate for governor F. J. 
MoseSy Jr., who had been for the four previous years Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The Conservatives and Bolt- 
ing Republicans supported for the Governorship Reuben Toni- 
linson, who was thought to be the one Republican most likely 
to bring about some reform. Both parties criticised severely 
before the public the practices of Scott's administration, and 
promised a correction of them. Moses was elected by the 
usual majority. A Republican writer, in October, 1873, gives 
this opinion of the past and the existing administration : 

** The whole of the late administration, which terminated 
its existence in November, 1872, was a morass of rottenness, 
and the present administration was born of the corruption of 
that ; but for the exhaustion of the state, there is no good 
reason to believe it would steal less than its predecessor." 

In 1860, the taxable value of property in the state was 
$490,000,000, and the taxes a little less than $400,000. In 
1871, the taxable value had been reduced to $184,000,000, 
and the taxes increased to $2,000,000. Thus while the 
property of the state, between 1860 and 1871, had been re- 
duced to a little over one-third of its former amount, the 
taxes, in the same period, had been increased five hundred 
per cent. In 1874, the last year of Moses' administration, 
the property of the state was assessed for taxation, and the 
assessment fell from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 below the 
aggr^ate of the previous assessment In 1874, 2900 pieces 
of real estate in Charleston county alone were forfeited for 
taxes. Id 19 counties taken together, d^^^^^ wsKft ^ ^sb3Q&. 
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were sold in the same year for unpaid taxes^ and 343,971 
acres were forfeited to the state for the same reason. By the 
beginning of the term of F. J. Moses, Jr., and after four 
years of Republican rule, the debt of the state had increased 
from $5,407,306 to $1 8,51 5,033> including past due and un- 
paid interest for three years. During three years no public 
works of any importance were begun or finished. The entire 
increase of $13,000,000 of debt represented nothing but un- 
necessary and profligate expenditures and stealing. 

The intelligent property owners of the state, having practi- 
cally no influence on legislation, realizing the dreadful condi- 
tion to which they were being reduced, and knowing that no 
redress could be had through any branch of the state govern- 
ment, organized in 1871, what was known as the Tax-payers' 
Convention. This body, as a whole, was thoroughly represent- 
ative of the virtue, intelligence and property of the state. 
They discussed fully the condition [ of public afiairs and 
issued an address to the public, in which they set forth 
the status of the public debt, the financial condition of the 
state, etc., and hoped in this way to bring to bear the honest 
sentiment of the country in favor of a change, and thus stay, 
in a measure, the hand by which they were being mined. 
Their effort produced no appreciable results. 

In 1874 another convention was held, in which again the 
dreadful state of aflairs was plainly and fully made known, 
and an appeal issued to the country. 

In addition, a large committee was appointed to proceed to 
Washington to lay before the President a full statement of 
the condition of our affairs, and to make known to him the 
position to which we had been reduced, and to invoke his aid 
toward providing some relief. 

With' some difficulty, a meagre sum was raised from the 

impoverished people to meet the expenses of this committee, 

but before they could reach the National Capital the state 

officials drew $2,500 of the money of these same tax-payers 

frow the treasury, and sent several of their number to see 

^^e JPresident and arrange that no \\eeA aVioxAA. Vj^ ^n^i to 

^e committee of citizens. Bo compVeteVj svxc«ftfi»Wi ^wm. 

'^e/r miasion that when the committee ot tax-ip».l^^ ^cyvnA 
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i the mind of the President was oompletely closed to their 
\ appeal and they were not even heard with patience. 
i Thus again the efforts of the tax-payers proved utterly 
* futile. 

Upon the L^islature that was elected in 1872, devolved 
the daty of choosing a United States Senator. There were 
three candidates, name]y : B. B. Elliot, who based his claims 
on the fact that he was the leading negro politician of the 
state; B. K. Scott, who had just retired from the Governor- 
ship and claimed this further honor on account of his services 
to his party, and John J. Patterson, who relied solely on his 
money. 

With such arguments and such a constituency, the result 
was never in any doubt Before a committee of the L^isla- 
tare, sixty witnesses from every part of the state testified 
nnder oath that Patterson had bribed members of the L^is- 
lature to vote for him. Most of these witnesses were either 
members, who had themselves taken the money, or friends of 
members who were present when this contract was made or 
the cash paid, or the agents and workers of Patterson, who 
had been personally engaged in contracting for and settling 
for the votes. 

Votes, in that election ranged from $25 to $2,000. This 
last sum, of which one half was paid, having been offered in 
the Senate Chamber while the election was in progress be- 
tween the first and second ballots, to the Senator who had 
nominated Scott and who says '^ that with some hesitation he 
voted for Patterson." 

Two remarks of Patterson which are on record and pre- 
served, tell the story of this whole transaction in very suc- 
cinct form. 

Early in the canvass he stated to a member of the House, 
that $76,000 if necessary, would be spent in securing his 
election, and at the end he declared that " the d — d election 
had cost him more than it was worth." Charges of bribery 
were made against Patterson, and he became so much alarmed 
at the prospects of a prosecution that \\e a.^^peaX'^Xft ^<5>n«wnss^ 
Mosea, and the latter removed the jviry commmvovv^^ ^*5. "^tos 
eoantjr and bad a friend of Patt^rsou'a a^^omX^dL i^x ^^^^ 
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pose of having jarj lists made up to secure the new Senators^ 
safety, and it was done accordingly. Patterson occupied a 
seat in the United States Senate for six years, but he repre- 
sented nothing whatever, in South Carolina. He represented 
simply his own pocket-book. ** 

During Moses administration the pardoning of criminals 
became a simple matter of bargain and sale. Any convict 
who had strong friends or a long purse, was in no danger of 
having to serve out a sentence in the Penitentiary. So com- 
mon and notorious did the pardoning of criminals become, 
that judges announced from the bench, their unwillingness to 
put the people to the expense and trouble of convicting crim- 
inals for the Governor to* pardon. During his term of two 
years he issued 457 pardons. On October 31, 1874, there re- 
mained in the penitentiary only 168 convicts, and Moses par- 
doned 46 during the month of November following, which 
was the last month of his service as Governor. 

In May, 1876, Governor Chamberlain declared in an in- 
terview with a correspondent of the Cincinnati Chmmercial, 
that when, at the end of Moses' administration, he entered on 
his duties as Governor, two hundred trial justices were hold- 
ing office by executive appointment, who could neither read 
nor write the English language. 

The jurisdiction of these officers in civil matters extended 
to actions on contract, for penalties and forfeitures, for in- 
juries to person and property, and generally to all cases where 
the sum claimed did not exceed one hundred dollars. 

Their criminal jurisdiction embraced practically all offences 
where the penalty of fine or forfeiture did not exceed one 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the jail not exceeding 
thirty days. 

They nad power to examine into treason, felonies, grand 
larcenies, high crimes and misdemeanors, and to bind over or 
commit those appearing to be guilty of these ofiences. 

Every Trial Justice was empowered to admit to bail all 
persons except those charged with an offence, the punishment 
ofwbicb was death, and in the latter caae^ \i!b e^xAi^ ^V^Wx^ 
^J^e prisoner if it clearly appeared tYiat t\\^ A\«ct^^ ^was» \!ir 
banded in probability. 
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Any two Trial Jostioes ooald grant the Writ of Habeas Cor- 
pasiis fully and 'effectually as the highest Judges in the state. 
In Beoember, 1873, the General Assembly passed an act to 
reduce the public debt and provide for its payment. 

This act recognized as valid of the principal and interest of 
the debt, $11,480,033.91^ and provided for the issue of new 
bonds of the state for fifty per cent of the value of this, and 
repndiated outright $5,965,000.00 of bonds known as con- 
y&Aoa bonds. 

As the term of Governor Moses was coming to a close the 
n(Hninati(»i8 for state officers were made. The r^ular Re- 
poblicans nominated D. H. Chamberlain, for the governorship, 
who had been the Attomey-Greneral during S«)tt's admin- 
' istmtion; and the bolting Republicans placed against him 
John T. Green, a native, a Republican and a Circuit Judge, 
and again the Democrats or Conservatives joined them and 
SQj^rted their candidate. 

The administration of state afifairs under Moses had become 
so intolerably rotten and corrupt that the reputable and honest 
people of the state were outraged beyond all expression, and 
even the more cautious participants in the schemes of plunder 
were frightened into a manifestation of opposition to such a 
oonrse. The election showed over 12,000 more votes than 
had been cast at any time since 1868, and the majority of the 
regular Republican ticket was reduced to about one-third of 
the usual number. 

Grovemor Chamberlain, quite in contrast with his prede- 
cessors, talked reform afl>er his election as well as before it. 
In his inaugural address he exposed unmercifully the ex- 
travagance of expenditures under the former administrations 
and insisted that there must be a change. He pointed out 
among other extravagances that the expenses of the Legisla- 
ture for six years for mileage, pay of members and employees, 
etc., had been $2,147,430.97 and for executive contingent 
expenses $376,832.74. 

Some portions of the negro militia orga.mi.'eA ^xA ^t\!aftjiVs^ 
Governor Scott were still in existence and m 5^.\i\y»x^ Y^"^ ^ 
senous affray occurred in Edgefield coxmty \ifc\N?^^ ^^^ ^ 
diWraat races. The usual course before V\i«!t m tKi «oj3cv ^ 
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had been for the Grovernor to work up these troubles into 
rections and have some negroes killed and then appeal 
President for troops to suppress them. Governor Cham) 
took the wiser course of simply issuing his prodai 
directing the militia and other military organizations 1 
arm and cease all military exercises. This was done ai 
trouble was allayed at once. It was the first instano 
1868 in which a reasonable and just policy had been w 
toward the white people of the state in such cases^ anc 
astonishment and delight at receiving some kind considc 
at the hands of their own state government was too n 
to escape notice. The result fully justified the wisdom 
Governor's course. During the first sitting of the Legii 
of 1874-75, the Governor had a long and severe contes 
the baser elements of his own party. They endeavo: 
have the State Treasurer, who was a strong friend < 
Governor, removed from office, but this was defeated 
combination between the Democrats and some of the Re 
can friends of the Governor. He vetoed during this g 
nineteen bills chiefly on the grounds of extravaganc 
profligacy, and in every one he was sustained by the 
combination of political elements. 

In the &ce or great and unrelenting opposition in hii 
party Grovernor Chamberlain, by the aid of the Dem 
and some of his political allies in the Legislatui*e, had 
able to accomplish some marked and wholesome refoi 
public expenditures, and for this he had won the warm 
of a number of the leading papers and many of the j: 
rnent conservative citizens of the State. His course had 
'much to allay race antagonism, had created a greater se 
security in the public mind and given the people some g 
for the hope of better days in the future. 

These feelings were, however, entirely dissipated by o 
of the Legislature of 1875, which set at defiance a 
efforts at genuine reform in the state, and lefl no grouo 
any reasonable man to base a belief on that public 

would ever permanently improve undet \i5afc ooafctci < 
partjr then in power. 

^^gbt judges were to be choaen thalt aeaaVoxi- ^^ ^ 
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known that the Goirernor had expressed himself as being 
greatlj interested in having selected men of ability and es- 
^1 pecially of personal int^rity. 

^^ While he was temporarily absent the conspirators went 
into an election and chose for two of the most important 
posts in the state, F. J. Moses, Jr. and W. J. Whipper. Mr. 
Allen, the author of " Chamberlain's Administration in South 
Oarolina,'' characterizes this action as ^^an offence against 
I pablic honor and safety on the part of the l^islative body 
more flagrant than any other which stained the era of recou- 
itroction in South Carolina, and perhaps the most alarming 
legislative action in any Southern state." 

On his return to Columbia and learning what had been 

acoomplished by the Republicans of the Gieneral Assembly, 

the Governor declared, in a published interview, "This 

calamity is infinitely greater, in my judgment, than any 

which has yet fallen on this state, or, I might add, upon any 

part of the South/' 

^ I A few days subsequent to this Grovernor Chamberlain in 

^ I declining an invitation to the banquet of a New England 

Society said : " I- cannot attend your supper to-night ; but if 

there ever was an hour when the spirit of the Puritans, the 

spirit of undying, unconquerable enmity and defiance to wrong 

ought to animate their sons, it is this hour, here, in South 

I Carolina. The civilization of the Puritan and the Cavalier, 

I of the Soundhead and the Huguenot is in peril. Courage, 

determination, union, victory, must be our watchwords. The 

grim Puritans never quailed under threat or blow. Let their 

sonf* now imitate their example ! ^' 

The election of these men to two of the most important 
judicial positions in the state, in spite of all opposition, both 
inside and outside of the party in power, sent a thrill of 
horror through the entire commonwealth and aroused the 
people to an extent unprecedented for years. 

Large meetings were held in nearly every county in the 
state, in which the firm determination was expressed that 
these men should never be permitted to eiitet «ka '^xA^^ss^YcvXa^^^ 
courts of Justice. -Fortunately the uae o? aoj iox^^'^i \s\sskw 
was obviated by the refusal of the GfONeTiiOX \ft ei^\$i\s»sKsJ 
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either Moses or Whipper upon l^al grounds, whidi were 
afterwards, in another case, approved by the Supreme Court o( 
the state. Whipper threatened to take his office by force, boi 
was deterred from such a course bj the prompt action of the 
Grovernor in issuing a proclamation, in which be declared 
that he would arrest him and every one aiding and abetting 
him as rioters and disturbers of the peace. 

Grovernor Chamberlain, in a letter to President Grant, 
again characterizes these men chosen by bis party as judges 
as follows : ^* Unless the entirely universal opinion of all 
who are familiar with his career is mistaken, he (Moses) is as 
infamous a character as ever in any age disgraced and pros- 
tituted public position. The character of W. J. Whipper, 
according to my belief and the belief of all good men in the 
state, so far as I am informed, differs from that of Moses onlj 
in the extent to which opportunity has allowed him to ex- 
hibit it. The election of these two men to judicial offices 
sends a thrill of horror through the state. It compels m^ 
of all parties who respect decency, virtue or civilization to 
utter their loudest protests against the outrage of their 
election." 

The election to such places of these two men, not gd\j 
wholly incompetent, but well known to be flagrantly dis- 
honest and corrupt was the beginning of a change in the 
state. 

At nearly every one of the mass meetings held in the 
different counties to protest against this action of the Gknend 
Assembly, resolutions were adopted by the people, declaring 
that all hope of securing even a tolerable government under 
the dominant party had been dissipated and that the sole , 
prospect of reform in public affairs lay in the reorganiaUon 
of the Democratic party and its induction into power. 

Grovernor Chamberlain quickly apprehended ihst this 
would be the result. In his first utterance for the 'public, 
after the Moses- Whipper affair, he said : ^' I look upon their 
election as a horrible disaster — a disaster equally great to the 
state and to the Republican party. The gravest consequences 
of all kinds will follow. One imm^vaXfe ^S&jsdL ^^iVXJl obvi- 
ously be the reorganization oi t\\e T^wiQcwdiSR >^^^ ^\^sssb. 
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the state as the onlj means left, in the judgment of its mem- 
bers, for opposing a solid and reliable front to this terrible 
ereooMe of misgovemment and public debauchery. I could 
have wished, as a Republican, to nave kept off such an issue." 
He rightly appreciated the situation. The n^roes seemed 
to be elated by this defiance of decency upon the part of their 
ehosen Bepresentatives in the L^islature, and the whites 
were thoroughly aroused to a sense of the danger that con- 
^' fronted them. The n^o militia in some portions of the 
^1 state became greatly interested in parading and drilling, and 
n the whites seeing this thought that it was prudent to be 
^ ready to take care of themsdves and their families. 

Ajs a result of this condition of things there were several 
bloody encounters between the blacks and whites, in which a 
namber of persons were killed and wounded. 

These troubles, of course, did not conduce to a kindly 
feeling between the two races, and the sentiment that the 
^f intelligent tax-payers of the state must control public afiairs 
^A or be ruined and driven from their homes continually grew 
^f and increased among the people. 

For a time there was great difference of opinion among the 
leading men of the state as to whether it was wisest to try 
again the plan of compromising on a ticket with the opposi- 
tion, or make a straightout Democratic nomination. The 
latter was finally decided upon. The other course had been 
tried for eight years and no appreciable benefit had been de- 
rived from it And while the efforts of Governor Chamber- 
Iain in behalf of economy and decency had resulted in some 
temporary good, it had been made manifest that he was unable 
to control his own party. 

In 1868 we had nominated for Grovernor an honorable and 
able citizen of the state; in 1870 we had joined in nomina- 
ting an able carpet-bagger, whom the Republicans had befofe 
that placed on the bench; in 1872 we had, in conjunction 
with some Republicans, supported another carpet-bag Repub- 
can official who had some claims to houeaty \ «Avd vw 1^74 ^e 
haJ agaio given our votes and influence to a \i'a.^L\N^'S^^^^5^^- 
^n of fair ability and character w\\o YiaSi >a^\i \iSMaeSL ^^^ 
Governor by the dissatisfied Republicans^. 
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In all of these several instances we had also nominated 
supported tickets for the L^islature and county offioes maimi 
up partly of blacks and partly of whites. We had held ocn^ ^ 
ventions of the tax payers and appealed to the country^ and 
had sent a delegation to the Capital of the Nation for the 
purpose of acquainting the President of the United Statei 
with the true condition of the state, and had protested in 
every possible way against such inhuman tyranny. 

All these efforts had proven to be worse than worthlessi 
and it had become manifest that the real question that 
confronted the people of the state was one of ra^ su- 
premacy. ^ 

-The Republicans renominated Grovemor Cliamberlain 
and the Democrats put in the field a full ticket of white 
men, with General Wade Hampton at the head of it The 
campaign that followed was the most exciting ever known 
in the state, and resulted in the election of we Democratic 
ticket. 

With the installation of these officers and the meeting of 
the General Assembly began the first honest and economical 
administration that the state had known since the b^inuing ] 
of reconstruction, and from that time to the present the affairs 
of the state have been managed with a regard for the people's 
welfare. The public schools and the institutions for higher ' 
education have been cared for and supported. The interest 
on the public debt has been paid, and instead of selling six 
per cent, bonds of the state at twenty-five or thirty cents on 
the dollar, the four-and-a-half per cent, bonds of the state 
are now bringing more than par. Instead of salaries costing 
$230,800, as in 1872, they were reduced to $106,200 in 1876. 
In place of paying $712,200 for legislative expenses, as in 
1871, this item was reduced to $42,000 in 1880. The public 
pHnting, which cost $450,000 in 1872, was reduced to $6,900 
in 1878. The state, counties, towns and school districts have 
now no floating debt and all obligations are paid as they ma- 
ture. Instead of profligacy we have honesty ; instead of 
extravagance, economy ; instead of uneaameea^ '^^Vwq^ ^»^\!i- 
tentment, and instead of rioting, ^acft. > ^ v. 

TAe resources of the state are being gceaXX? 5^^nAq^r^ , Vas 
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[rmaDufaotariiig enterprises are ihultiplying wonderfully, and 
tte people are looking to the future for stul greater develop- 
.fflent of its industries aud resources. 

. All we ask is to be let alone, and that, surely, is not so 
4 great a request that it cannot or ought not be granted. 

Jno. J. Hemphill. 



CHAPTER V. 

RKCONSTRUCTION IN GEORGIA. 

^ A military Bepnblic, a Gk>yemment founded on mock elections an^ 
supported only by the sword, is a movement indeed, but a retrograde and 
disastrous movement from the regular and old-fashiohed monarchical 
systems." 

'^ Absurd, preposterous is it, a scoff and a satire on free forms of consti- 
tutional liberty for frames of government to be prescribed by militaiy 
leaders, and the right of sufirage to be exercised at the point of the 
sword." Daniel Wbbstbs. 

THE Confederacy of Southern states had perished. Its great 
commanders had in succession surrendered their swords, 
and their ragged and hungry soldiers, weary of strife, had 
returned to their desolated homes. Mr. Davis was a captive, 
and the members of his cabinet were either prisoners or exiles. 
There was sincere and universal submission to the authority 
of the United States. The invading armies could not find a 
single armed enemy from Maryland to the Mexican border. 
Soon after the crops of that disastrous year had been planted, 
masters called up their slaves and informed them that they 
were free. The plow stood still, and the freedmen went to 
town. All the agencies of commerce were either destroyed 
or suspended. The private debts of a prosperous era had 
survived the means of payment. Of money there was none. 
The banks were broken and the treasuries of the towns, 
cities, counties and state were empty. Notes and bills of the 
state had become uncurrent, and the treasury qotes and bank 
bills of the United States had not yet flowed into the country. 
There was cotton, now becoming valuable, stored away against 
t/ie evil day, but army officers and IreasvxTY ^^\it& ^ere hunt- 
y^jg- this last resource of a ruined ipeoi^\^ V5\>i\i \Ma^v2Q^3aiS|, 
rapacity. The railroads were wrecks, ^afii >asA ^^ \awwsa. 

n2 
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with which to replace their tracks and rolling stock. Cities 
and great tracts of countir were in ashes. Coll^^ and 
schools were silent, the teachers without pupils and the chil- 
dren without teachers. Even the great charities and asylums 
of the State, at this time when they were most needed, were 
nnable to take care of lunatics, the deaf and blind. From 
Tennessee to Savannah, a rc^on twenty miles wide, had been 
ravaged, and even the seed corn, implements of husbandry 
and farm animals, had been destroyed or removed by the 
9,>| army of Greneral Sherman. The means of social enjoyment 
»|| were wanting, and thousands lacked even the means of sub- 
OBtence. 

And over this scene of confusion and wretchedness hung 
like a pall, the apprehension of pains and penalties, of pro- 
scription and humiliation. 

There has not been such an opportunity for statesmanship 
since the War of the Revolution. The white population of 
the state in 1860 was 591,650, and yetthe state had furnished 
to the Confederate armies 120,000 soldiers. (See address by 
the historian and scholar, Colonel C. 0. Jones, Jr., LL. D., 
made at Augusta, April 25, 1889.) 

Such unanimity and devotion were without a parallel in 
history. To support the cause of independence, the fortunes 
and li^es of the entire people had been pledged. It is ob- 
vious that persecution would only endear that cause to all 
Greorgians. On the other hand, magnanimous treatment 
would have vindicated those who had deprecated secession, 
and would have discredited the wisdom of those who had 
advocated that measure. 

The Congress of the United States had, in July, 1861, re 
solved, that " this war is not waged on our part in any spirit 
of oppression, nor for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, 
nor purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or 
established institutions of those [Southern] states, but to de- 
fend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to 
preserve the Union with all the dignity, e<\uality and rights 
of the several states iin/mpaired, and that «o e.oow ^& w«fc 
objects are accomplished, the war ought to oca«fe?* 
The author of this resoJution was AudreNV 3oVxii«»xv,«ft$2si 
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Senator from the State of TenDessee, and, by the assassinatioi 
of Mr. Lincoln, he was now the President of the Unitec 
States. If he and his party had stood by the policy aa- 
Douuced by Congr^s in 1861, there would have been ver} 
few in Georgia, in 1865, to defend the policy of secession. 

The Governor was arrested by soldiers and lodged ii 
prison. Fetters were riveted upon Mr. Davis, and be waf 
kept in dose custody for two years without bail and without 
a trial. Grarrisons of United States troops, often oolorec 
soldiers, invaded every county and took charge of every court- 
house. The Freedmen's Bureau interposed between the farrnen 
and their late slaves, and inaugurated distrust and estrange- 
ment where there should have been kindness and sympathy 
Martial law and military tribunals displaced the old system 
of justice and the ancient jurisprudence. Justice was sold, 
and a recovery was a military capture. The writer saw a trial 
of a case of trover between two citizens before an Ohio lieu- 
tenant in uniform, without a jury. There was complete 
strangulation of the state, and the only security for life oi 
property was the military power, or the strong hand. And 
in these conditions can be found the germs of the hostility 
which ensued between the races, and of the alienation whidi 
finally made the South solid against the Republican party. 

On the 29th of May, 1865, was published the President's 
proclamation of amnesty, from which were excepted fourteen 
classes. These excepted classes included persons of experience 
and influence, all of whom would have gladly co-operated in 
the work of restoration^ and abo those " the estimated value 
of whose taxable property was over twenty thousand dollars.'^ 

The proclamation was in effect an executive decree oi 
wholesale outlawry, and strange, as it may appear to lawyei 
and layman, informations were soon afterwards filed in the 
United States Court by the District Attorney, praying confis- 
cation of the property of the proscribed cilasses. And these 
disgraceful proceedings, wholly unwarranted by law, resulted 
at last in a harvest of costs exacted as a condition of settle- 
luent from people who were unable to \>ea.T \)aft>3v\t^^\i» TVv\5 
abase of judicial process, previously vxtiVaio^u m xSafc'^xi.^ 
^oon became familiar as a means oi exlotXxovi, ^\AVaa. 
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^W ^ been fally eradicated in cases in which the Government 
if » a party. Examples are not lacking to reinforce this state- 
meot. 

Od the 17th of June in the same year, the President issued 
a proclamation by which James Johnson was appointed • pro- 
visional Governor of the state, whose duty it should be at the 
earliest practicable period to prescril)e such rules and regula- 
tioDs as might be necessary and proper for convening a con- 
vention composed of del^ates to be chosen by that portion of 
the people of the state who were loyal to the United States ; 
and the proclamation further provided that no person should 
be qualified as an elector, or should be eligible as a member 
of such convention unless he had been amnestied and was a 
Voter qualified as prescribed by the constitution and laws in 
force prior to the 9th of January, 1861, the date of the at- 
tempted secession of the state. And the proclamation further 
directed the military and navaf oificers and forces in the De- 
partment of Georgia to aid and assist the provisional Gover- 
nor ; and the State, the Treasury, the Interior and Post-ofiBce 
Departments wefe directed to see that the laws of their re- 
spective departments were put in operation in the state, and 
the District Judge for the District of Georgia was instructed 
to hold his courts. The Attorney-General was directed to 
instruct the proper officers to libel and bring to judgment, 
confiscation and sale, property subject to confiscation. And 
the President further directed that if suitable residents could 
not be found for the Federal appointments in the state, then 
the several departments should make the appointment from 
other states. The citizens of the state being disfranchised as 
to Federal offices by the test oath, this proclamation was the 
first invitation to the carpet-baggers. They became very im- 
portant factors in the subsequent history of the state. 

This pcheme of the President was a great departure from 
the plan of restoration which he had himself embodied in the 
resolutions of Congress before cited. But the provisional 
Governor entered upon his duties with the eaxvvft&t oft-Q^^pa.- 
tjon of the people, because an opportwrnt^ ^eev[\^ X.^ XNax'i 
arrived for the substitution of civil eo\eTwwvew\» fet \sSC\^ax: 
despotism. To the convention, vrbicYi v^as ^oo\v ^SXet os^ 
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there were chosen delegates of known conservatism and ia 
many cases men who were originally opposed to secession. 
The ordinance of secession was formally repealed or rescinded^ 
and a constitution was framed and adopted, abolishing 
slavery and conforming the state in all respects to the new 
conditions. 

Under pressure from Washington, by the President and 
members of Ck)ngress, an ordinance was adopted by the con- 
vention for the repudiation of bonds, treasury notes and other 
obligations issued by the state during the period of the war. 
These securities had been sought by guardians and trustees 
for the investment of funds in their hands, and all prudent 
citizens hoarded them with care. The act of the convention, 
by which they were declared null, brought ruin on many 
widows and orphans, and reduced to penury many citizens too 
old to start life over again. 

The Congress then in office was engaged in the considera- 
tion of a proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
States so as to nullify these state obligations, and it was 
finally embodied in the Fourteenth Amendment. And these 
incidents first prepared the public mind to. determine the 
legality of obligations of the state having the apparent sanc- 
tion of law. The precedent was afterward followed with 
good reason, when the people recovered their liberties in 1871. 

The General Assembly chosen by the people, as the Con- 
stitution provided, soon afterward met at Milledgeville, in the 
old capitol, and Charles J. Jenkins, a man of exalted char- 
acter, an old Whig, was inaugurated as Governor. The 
Legislature laid the necessary taxes, made the appropriations 
required for the support of the Government, provided funds 
by loans for the immediate wants of the state, ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, invested the negroes with all the civil rights of white 
persons, except the right to vote and hold office, and, in fact, 
with all the privileges and guarantees enjoyed by them in 
many of the Northern States. Under these new laws, the white 
people of the state were allowed no greater superiority over 
D^roes than the white citizens of the District of Columbia 
jbad over the colored population uudei \)afc \a^^ oi Qonvgcess* 
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Alexander H. Stephen8 and Heischel Y. Johnson, both of 
whom had been ardent Union men, Mr. Johnson having 
been a candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with 
Mr. Douglass, and Mr. Stephens a zealous and able champion 
of that ticket, and both of whom had^ in the convention of 
1861, eloquently resisted secession, were chosen as Senators to 
the United States. 

It should also be noted that this General Assembly refused 
to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, chiefly because it imposed political disabil- 
ities upon the leading men of the state, for no other reason 
than that they had served the people in the various positions 
to wi^ic^ they had been elected or appointed. 

In March, 1866, Congress passed a concurrent resolution 
that no Senator or Representative should be admitted into 
either branch of Congress from any of the eleven states 
which had been declared to be in insurrection, until Congress 
should declare such states entitled to representation. Mr. 
Stq>henH and Mr. Johnson were repulsed from the Senate, 
and the gentlemen who had been elected to the House were 
scarcely able to present their credentials. Thus ignominiously 
fiuled the policy of restoration which the President had 
formulated and which seemed to coincide with the plan of 
Mr. Lincoln, and thenceforth the old Union party in Georgia 
almost disappeared. This flouting of the President and the 
revengeful temper of Congress, as shown in the debates of 
that period, against the white people of the South, dispelled 
all delusions, and all difierences in that section practically 
ceased. 

Leaving out the memory of long years of common sufferings 
and misfortunes, they had the same apprehensions of approach- 
ing oppression. Their only enemies in Congress belonged to 
the Republican party, and they were bitter and vindictive; 
their only friends in power were Democrats. Their situation 
united them with each other, and with the Democratic party. 

All the measures of the Republican party from this time 
forth, touching Southern affairs, treated the Southern states, 
not as states in the Union upon the theory of the Coustitutioa 
OB which the war bad been fought, but aa c»tici^<et^ Y^''^^^'®'' 
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On the 16th of July, 1866, Congress passed an act exteid« 
iDg the provisions of the act estabHshing the bureau for the 
relief of freedmen, and enacting that the Commissioner should, 
under the direction of the President, appoint such agents, 
clerks and assistants as might be required for'^the proper con- 
duct of the bureau. No limit we^ fixed for the number of 
these agents, and they were to b6 so far deemed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States as to be under military joris- 
diction, and entitled to the military protection of the govern- 
ment. And the act further provided that the President 
should, through the Commissioner and the officers of the bu- 
reau and under such rules and r^ulations of the President, 
through the Secretary of War should prescribe, extend^ili- 
tary protection and have military jurisdiction over all cases 
and questions concerning the free enjoyment of the personal 
immunities and rights conferred by the act, until the state 
should be duly represented in the Congress of the United 
States. Thus every bureau agent was a court with military 
jurisdiction. Such a court was established in every county in 
the state. These special tribunals were officered by persons 
who could take the test oath, and became the nurseries from 
which aliens and strangers disseminated among the n^roes 
hate and rancor towards the white citizens. And Congress 
on the 13th of the same month appropriated $6,887,700 for 
the fiscal year beginning with the first day of the month for 
the support of the bureau, for salaries, clothing for distribu- 
tion, for commissary stores, medical department, transportation,' 
schoolteachers, repairs and rents of school-houses and asylums. 
Power limited by none of the safeguards to which freemen 
had been accustomed, the creation of an army of officers and 
employees whose number and functions were prescribed not 
by Congress, but by the executive branch, and a prodigal ap- 
propriation of money to be distributed by these officers without 
any defined accountability, were the prerogatives conferred on 
this extraordinary institution. And the administration of the 
system inevitably provoked irritation between the raoes, 
tempted the agents to foment the discords by which their 
continuance in office could be secured, and attracted the freed- 
/aen from the farms to the towns. In tVv^ \.o>N\i% t\i<^ bureau 
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located the schools and dispensed provisions, and mendicancy 
and prejudice, and heard complaints. 

In 1867, the acts known as the reconstruction acts of Con- 
gress were passed over the President's veto. These acts sub- 
ordinated all government existing in the state to a military 
commander, conferring on him the authority to administer all 
the powers of the state, authorizing him to appoint and remove 
whom he pleased, and life and liberty were subject to such 
military commissions or tribunals as he might create. The 
courts of the state could sit, but only by permission of the 
general in command. Those who had been members of any 
state Legislature, or held any executive or judicial office in 
any state and afterwards engaged in the war against the 
United States, were disfranchised, and the other male persons 
in the state, without r^ard to color or previous condition, 
should be r^stered as voters by the officers of military crea- 
tion, and these roistered persons might vote at the election 
held under military supervision for or against a convention 
and for delegates to form a new constitution for the state if a 
majority should be cast for a convention. Congress by dis- 
franchising and enfranchising whom it pleased, fixed the 
basis of suffrage in the state. And one of these acts, (that of 
July 19th,) enacted that no district commander, or member 
of tJie board of registration, or any of the officers or appointees 
acting nnder them, should be bound by any opinion of any 
civil officer of the United States. By the operation of these 
acts, Greorgia was reduced to a mere military district, in 
which the will of the commanding general was supreme, with 
no right of appeal from his oilers to any court, or to any 
civil officer of the state or of the general government. 

The details of these acts have already been sufficiently 
stated in a previous chapter; and the study of them can 
afford no pleasure to any American citizen. 

The r^istration took place substantially as Congress pre- 
scribed, and by General Pope's order, the election was held 
on the 29th, 30th and 31st of October, and on the 1st and 
2nd of Noveinber, 1867, the polls being kept open for five days 
under the management of army officere, and with troops con- 
venient to every voting place. By a geaec^ oiAet ixQ«^ ^^ 
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headquarters of the district, the convention was declared to 
have oeen carried, and the delegates of tlie Republican paitj*^ 
were declared elected. The delegates were oraered to me^ 
in convention, not at Milledgeville, the capital of the staie^ 
but at Atlanta, on the 9th day of December, and proceed to 
frame a constitution and civil government for the state. 

When the convention met, Foster Blodgett, afterwards t 
fugitive from the state, was elected temporary chairman, and 
on taking the chair, among other things saia : '^To-day the 
Republic is free I This convention is a splendid exemplifica- 
tion of the fact. Grentlemen, I tender you my congratula- 
tions. The whole civilized world greet you to-day, assembled 
as the representatives of the people of the free state of 
Georgia ! And the permanent president, on assuming the 
chair, said that ^^ it will gladden every patriotic heart to know 
that liberty still lives in our grand old Commonwealth.'' 

These fine sentiments were uttered not far from General 
Pope's headquarters, and the first resolution adopted after 
the organization, informed him that, ^^ in obedience to his 
(Orders this convention is now assembled and organized, and 
invites his presence in the convention at his pleasure.'' 

And a few days afterwards he was met at the door of the 
hall by a committee and escorted in uniform and with a 
clanking sword, amid applause, to the right of the President. 
Speeches were made on this occasion, but the manliest was 
made by General Pope. Soon after the convention met, the 
delegate realized that no fund had been provided to pay for 
their patriotic services, and an ordiance was passed to levy 
and collect a tax for that purpose ; but as the slow process of 
taxation could not relieve immediate wants, the ordinance 
further directed the treasurer of the state to advance to the 
convention out of the treasury $40,000. The treasurer 
refused to honor this requisition, in the absence of an execu- 
tive warrant. General Pope having been removed by the 
president from the command of the district, his successor, 
General Meade, early in January 1868, required Governor 
Jenkins to issue a warrant for the awm oi^TCi^xvd^ \i^ the 
convention. The Governor refused to coiwp\y , wv \>afc ^qvw\\ 
^al the constitution of the state, wli\di \\e Yi«A «.Hjom \ft «w^ 
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port, expressly provided that no monej should be taken from 
the treasarjy except by executive warrant upon appropria* 
tioos made by law. The new commander thereupon issued- 
an order deposing the Governor, State Treasurer and Con- 
troller Qenemlf and appointed army officers to execute their 
functions. The gubernatorial appointee of General Meade, 
Ml {N*e8enting himself to assume the government of the state, 
read in answer to a question, an extract from his instructions 
lirecting him in case of resistance, to employ such force as 
night t^ necessary. (Governor Jenkins in his account of the 
iffiiir said that, as fiir as was practicable in the brief interval 
dlowed him, he placed the moveable values of the state and 
certainly the money then in the treasury beyond reach, but 
hese military men took actual }K)6session of the State Capitol 
jid its grounds, of the executive mansion and its furniture 
ind of the archives of the State, proceeded to collect taxes, 
eized upon the income of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
hen in good order and successful operation, and secured all 
1^ revenues of the State subsequently flowing into the 
rreasary. 

Governor Jenkins, as soon as action was taken under 
he reconstruction acts, had repaired to Washington and 
[led a bill in the Supreme Court in the name of the state, 
gainst (General Pope and others, seeking to enjoin any 
proceedings under these acts, as infringements of the Con- 
titution of the United States. Permission was given to 
lie the bill, (and only a state in the Union could file such 
, bill in that court), but it was dismissed after argument, 
•n the ground that it allied neither interference nor the 
hreat of interference with the property of the slate, 
irhich allegation, the court held was necessary to make a case 
or their consideration. When the subsequent seizure of the 
;reat offices of the state and of all its accessible property oc- 
urred, Governor Jenkins, deeming himself still the rightful 
xovernor of the State, again went before the Supreme Court 
lining these facts, and permission was given to file the bill ; 
*nt the permission was revoked the next day, axi^ ^^^^ "txSSfc 
^practice devised and enforced^ which compdYeSi ^l^^^^^^^^ 
dJjr the learned cmnael for the state, ^x. Cy^oxixvot,^^ 
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• 

Black, Mr. Field* and others, were told that there did ho£ » 
main of the terra, time enough to hear and determine 
'motion for injunction. Before the commencement of 
next term, the Atlanta Convention had done its work. (Seft^ 
the report made by Governor Jenkins in 1872, Hoasbf 
Journal, p. 405.) 

On the 11th of March, the convention adopted an ordiri 
nance providing that should it be necessary forthe convention 
after its adjournment to reassemble it should do so at the call 
of its president pro tempore^ or in de&ult of both, by the 
general commanding the Third Military District, and on 
dained that an election should be held beginning the 20th of . 
April following, at such places as might be designated by the :^ 
commanding general, for voting on the ratification of the new 4 
Constitution, and for the election of Governor, members' of ' 
the General Assembly, Representatives in Congress and other " 
officers, said election to be kept open from day to day at the 
discretion of the commanding general, and the qnalificationB i 
of voters were to be the same as those prescribed by the act 
of Congress, known as the Sherman Bill, and Greneral Meade 
was requested to give the necessary orders, and cause due re- 
turns to be made and certificates of election to issue. The 
military commander published general orders on the 14th 
and 15th of March, assuming entire charge of the election, 
providing that it should commence on the 20th of April and 
continue for four days, prescribing the minutest details and 
providing that sheriffs and other civil officers ftiling to per- 
form with energy and good faith the duties required of them, 
and citizens charged with violation of the right of sufirage, 
should be tried and punished by the military authorit}'^, and 
directing that the returns of the election should be raiade to 
himself. 

The Constitution so made and submitted to the people was 

framed by delegates elected almost entirely by those who had 

no right to vote according to the laws of the state, the white 

people having almost universally refused to participate in the 

election. It proposed the enfrai\c\i\8eimea\. q»^ Voa fs^W^ 

jyeople, and they were to vote on the pToi^\^w\^ «sA \q»sv^ 
of the white fyeople were not allowed tVi\a i^t\N\V?,^. Y\.^^ 

curious plebiscit. 
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The Constitution also ordained that no court in the state 
should have jurisdiction to try or determine any suit against 
any resident of the state, upon any contract or agreement 
made or implied, or upon any contract made in renewal of 
any debt existing prior to the first day of June, 1865, and it 
provided for each nead of a family a homestead and exemption 
against his debts of the aggregate value of $3,000 in gold. 

These transparent devices with others of a similar charac- 
t^, were artfully designed to attract the support of the 
debtor class, and after the election were annull^ because in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States. Those 
who were deceived and disappointed by the scheme, had no 
further reason in the years that followed, to act with the Re- 
publican party. 

In the interval between the convention and the election, 
the white people in some sections of the state were assured 
by the advocates of the Constitution that ailer its ratification 
n^roes would not be eligible to office. The argument was 
that n^rees had no political rights, except such as were con- 
ferred by law, and that the Constitution was silent on the 
subject This view undoubtedly beguiled some persons who 
for other reasons were inclined to vote for ratification. 

Congress on the 12th of March, of this year, passed an act 
providing that a majority of the votes actually cast should 
determine the election, the previous acts having required a 
majority of the registered voters. There was no longer any 
motive for standing aloof, and Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans nominated candidates for the various offices. This policy 
of the Democrats possibly brought some of their voters to 
support the Constitution, who wished their candidates to take 
charge of the administration. 

The election was held on the appointed days and General 
Meade declared that the Constitution was ratified, and that 
Ruftts B. Bullock, the Republican candidate for governor, was 
elected over John B. Gordon. 

On the 4th of July, the new General Assembly met under 
orders from Mr. Bullock and General Meade. The Gover- 
nor-elect relying on a military edict, aasumed the chair, and 
proceeded to orgaaize the two bodies. A^S^teVax^ ^^&^^iv^ 
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nated by him to call the roll of the Senate, and Senators 
requested to present themselves and take the oath of offii 
A Democratic Senator inquired of the Chairman whether olh 
jection to the qualification of any Senator could at this junctun 
be entertained. The Chairman decided in the negative, and^ 
the call of the roll proceeded. After the Senators had tak< 
the oath, the Chairman ordered an election for presidtini" 
This order having been executed, and the Republican candi- 
date, Benjamin Conley, having received twenty-three voto^ 
the Chairman declared him dulyelectedpresidentof theSaiatai 
The journal further recites that the election of a Secretary of the 
Senate was next " ordered." And after the President had made a 
speech, the Governor-elect withdrew. This ceremony w«! ; 
then repeated in the House of Representatives, mii^ismti^atuluii' 
The Governor-elect put himself in the chair, caused to bel 
called the roll of the members-elect prepared by General ^ 
Meade and "ordered^' the election of a speaker. Ihirii^ "■ 
the call of the roll, Mr. Scott moved to adjourn. The Chair "^ 
decided the motion out of order. Mr. Scott appealed to the 
House, and the Chairman declared that there could be no i^ 
peal except to the military. Mr. Scott appealed to the military, 
receiving no response, and the Secretary proceeded with the 
call. R. L. McWhorter, Republican, was by the Chairman 
declared elected, and to him the Governor yielded the chair. 

In reply to a communication from the General Assembly, 
notifying him through a joint committee that the oi^nisation 
of the two houses had been perfected, the Governor-elect 
transmitted a letter from General Meade, in which the Com* 
manding General informed his excellency that he had no in« 
structions to give, further than to make known that in hie 
judgment neither house was legally organized until it ¥ras 
pui^ed of members ineligible under the reconstruction acts. 
Committees were then appointed in each House, chained with 
the duty of reporting upon the eligibility of members, and | 
upon their reports, each House resolved that all its members 
were eligible. 

Greneral Meade in his report, states that the provisional 

Governor in communicating to him this action of the House, 

nevertheless, ^^ expressed his opmion, fowwdi^ ock ^\d«Daa 
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^resented to him, that several members of both Houses were 
neligible and called on Oie to exercise my power and require 
said members to vacate their seats. On reflecting upon this 
subject, I oould not see how I was to take tlie individual judg- 
ment of the provisional governor in thefaceof asolemnactof a 
MurliamentQiy body, especially as from the testimony presented, 
I did not in several cases agree with the judgment of the provis- 
ional governor. . . . My judgment was decidedly that I liad 
fulfilled my duty in compelling the houses to take the action they 
had and t^at having thus acted, I had neither the authority 
nor was it politic or expedient, to over-rule their action and 
set up my judgment in opposition. ... I allude thus 
m extenso to this subject because his excellency, the Governor 
of (jeorgia, in a public speech recently delivered at Albion, 
N. T., is pleased to attribute the failure of Georgia to be 
properly reconstructed, to my action in failing to purge the 
Legislature of his political opponents, he having advised me 
when he urged such action, that his friends had been relieved 
of their disability by Congress." (For this report see Senate 
election cases, pp. 291-2.) The provisional governor seems to 
have been trying in his own way to recast the result of the 
late election, and to use the blunt soldier for that purpose, as 
be had already done on many occasions. 

General Meade, on the 20th of July, advised and instructed 

the Governor that he had no further opposition to make to 

the two Houses proceeding with the business for which they 

were called together, and that he considered them legally 

organized. The Governor then also informed the Greneral 

A^mbly that they were required by the act of Congress, of 

June 25th, 1868, to ratify the fourteenth amendment of the 

Constitution of the United States. A resolution to that effect 

was at once proposed and adopted. The same communication 

from the (Jovernor informed the General Assembly that they 

were required, '^ by solemn public act, to declare the assent of 

the state to that portion of the act of Congress which makes 

null and void '^ certain parts of the new constitution which 

carried the taint of repudiation and impaired the obligation 

of contracts. And this last requirement was fulfilled. This 

little puncdJio of Congress \& a surprise uudi^T \]iE\!^ ^ve^vwsL* 
tauces. 
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Mr. Bullock dropped his provisional title, and the 
became entitled to representation in Congress, acoordiif 
to the act of June 25th. Joshua Hill and H. Y. M. Milled 
were elected United States Senators. They were not admitted 
to their seats until February, 1871. 

There had sat in the constitutional convention £hirty-i 
negroes, and in the General Assembly now in session aboof^ 
the same number of colored men had seats. They had beco, 
by their Kepublican associates of the white race, the carpet^ 
l^^ers and other adventurers, seduced into a state of dis- 
dainful scorn of the old proprietors of power in. Georgia. 
Soon after the two Houses had entered upon the r^alar busi- 
ness of the session, the question which had been discussed, 
during the interval between the convention and the last elec- 
tion, as to legal right of the colored people to hold office, 
again became a topic of great interest, and finally a resolution 
was introduced in each body declaring them ineligible to seats. 
After a long discussion, on the third day of September, the 
House, by a vote of 83 to 23, passed the resolution, and 25 
negroes ceased to be members. In the Senate, by a similar 
resolution, passed on the 12th day of September; two seats 
were vacated. Not many days aftier these events, the 
candidates who received the next highest votes were ad- 
mitted to the seats. The Governor took occasion to 
send a message to the House, in which he inveighed 
against the decision of the General Assembly upon the 
qualifications of their own members, and his keynote was 
that after the surrender, " we were totally without polit- 
ical rights and privil^es. Those which we have since ac- 
quired, are such as have from time to time been granted us 
by Congress." The view of the Supreme Court of the United 
States was different. That Court held that " the State (Texas) 
did not cease to be a state, nor her citizens to be citizens of 
theUnion.*^ (7 Wal. 701.) . 

The message was returned to the Governor with a resolu- 
tion to the effect, that his excellency did not keep their con- 
sciences. 

The question of the eligibility of the negro to office in 
Georgia, came before the Supreme Cowtt oi \J^ «i\a*ft in 1869. 
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That oonrt consisted of three judges, appointed by Bullock, 
and confirmed by the Senate. Two of them were Republi- 
cans, and one was » Democrat who had sat upon that bench 
when the court was first organized. The case was a quo 
warranto brought up from the county of Chatham, by a 
, colored man against whom a judgment of ouster from a 
county office had been granted by the Superior Court The 
lower court was revereed by the two Republican judges, the* 
Democratic judge dissenting. But it is interesting to note 
that one of the Republican judges, who was the Chief Justice, 
held that the right of the n^ro to hold office, so far as it de- 
pended on the constitution and laws of the state, was subject 
to repeal by the General Assembly. (39 Greu. Report.) 

The military administration of the executive and judicial 
departments of the state may require brief mention. The 
Grovemor's functions were devolved on an officer detailed 
from the army, and all the subordinate departments of the 
executive branch experienced the same fate. Two eminent 
judges of the Superior Court were displaced because they 
chose to obey the law of the state rather than military com- 
mands. And all the judges and all the county and muni- 
cipal officers who were not removed held their places only by 
the permission or sufferance of the district commander. It 
is obvious that such an administration of public affairs could 
not have the hearty cooperation of the people. Crimes, no 
doubt, were committed in some instances against odious per- 
sons, and some secret murders went unpunished. The courts 
were virtually suspended, and army officers and soldiers not 
only had no relations of confidence with the community, but 
were unfit for civil duties. A case in point may be given as 
an illustration. During the night of the 30th of March, 
1868, Grco. W. Ashburn, a white man, was assassinated in a 
low, negro brothel in the city of Columbus. His lodging 
was in a back room. He had been steward in a hotel, but, 
during the new era, had served as a member of the constitu- 
tional convention. On the last day of the convention he, as 
one of the miaority of a committee, and agacvw^X* \3w^ \^^<^\ci- 
nendadoa of the majority, had cauaed tV\«.\. \i^^ "^^ ^^^ 
wJutiona urging Congress to remove a\\ ^\\\a«8^ ^Nssio^^^^ 
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■j 
from the people of the state. It may be inferred^ with pro- | 

priety^ that he was not specially offensive merely on aocount i 
of his being a Republican. It was showM that he bad per- 
sonal enemies among his associates, who had tiireatened to 
take his life. But it was ai once charged that the killing was 
a political murder. The municipal authorities of the city, i 
nevertheless, offered a reward of five hundred dollars for the 
JEussassins, and Greneral Meade offered two thousand dollars 
for the same purpose. The election on the ratification of the 
constitution, as well as of members of the General Assembly, 
was to occur in a few weeks ; candidates were in the field, 
and the excitement ^ran high. The mayor and aldermen of 
the city were removed by General Meade, and his subalterns 
substituted. On the 6th of April, thirteen citizens were 
arrested by an officer of the array, and when asked for bis 
authority, he pointed to his file of soldiers. Nearly all the 
persons arrested were men of high position, who, in the opin- 
ion of the community, would not have been capable of such 
an atrocity. One of them was a Democratic candidate for 
the General Assembly (now a member of Congress), another 
was a candidate for a county office, and a third was the chair- 
man of the Democratic committee, conducting the canvass of 
his party. It was supposed that political motives led to their 
arrest. They were kept for a few days under guard by 
soldiers in the court-house — which should have been an asy- 
lum against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment — and were 
then allowed to give bond for their appearance before (General 
Meade, whenever required. Three hundred and ninety-three 
of their neighbors eagerly became the bail of the prisoners. 
They were not permitted to know why they had been arrested, 
of what they were accused, or why they were released on 
bond. During the month of May eight arrests were made, 
and the prisoners were conveyed under guard of soldiers from 
Columbus, on the western boundary of the state, to Fort Pu- 
laski, on the marshes below Savannah. They were confined 
Jn dark cells without ventilation, and but four feet by seven. 
J^o bed or blankets were famisbed tWm. Kxv Aft^ q^^^kk ^asv 
TFas given eaob prisoner, and in t\i\a\x>t\icoSefc«c!AwsviL^^«tfc 
^orr^^ -- ' ndneea from their frieiida ot t^^\ots^ ojt ^soja: 
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Bel| nor any oommunication from them, was allowed. Thej 
were forced to remain in these oqIIs, prostrated by heat and 
tortured by insects. John Wells, one of these prisoners, a 
negro, was taken oat of his cell and pnt into a chair in one of 
the casemates, with a cannon pointed at his head and a soldier 
^ holding the string, ready, apparently, to shoot the gun. A 
barber lathered his head and pretended to be preparing to 
shave it. After ten minutes of this treatment he was put 
back in his cell, with the understanding that if he did not 
tell something it would be worse for hun. Auotlier negro 
prisoner, John Stapler, was put before the gun, with no suc- 
cess. He was afterward put in the sweat-box and kept in 
great agony for thirty hours. When removed from the box, 
his 1^ were swollen. The story of the treatment of these 
n^roes is taken from an affidavit made in Washington by 
Wm. H. Reedy one of the two detective officers employed by 
G^ieral Howard and Greneral Meade to procure evidence for 
the government. During the month of June fourteen arrests 
were made at Columbus, and the prisoners were conveyed to 
McPherson barracks, near Atlanta. Tliere they were placed 
in cells six feet wide by ten feet long. These cells were after- 
ward divided by a partition, reducing their width to less than 
three feet. Neither bed nor bedding was furnished for sev- 
eral days. A prisoner lying on the floor (Dr. Kirksey) could, 
at the same time, touch the opposite walls with his elbows. 
The Fort Pulaski prisoners were transferred to these barracks, 
and after a while the new partitions were removed. Nine of 
the prisoners were discharged without any explanation, four 
were held as witnesses, and nine were detained for trial. On 
the 29th of June a military commission, consisting of seven 
officers of high rank, was convened at McPherson barracks, 
by order of General Meade, for the trial of tlie prisoners. 
The accusation, in the military form of a charge and specifi- 
cation, alleged, in technical language, that they had killed and 
murdered George A. Ashbum, "contrary to the laws of said 
state, the good order, peace and dignity thereof." 

The trial proceeded for a month, a\i\e viwd i^v^>Cva^\^^ 
counsel having been employed on both svAes. \\. v^^^'^^"^^ 
witii intense interest in all parts of ike staXfe. -fe^ >i«^^ ^' 
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nesses for the Government who testified to anj material fiw^ 
were shown, by their own evidence, to have been exposed to 
the influence of torture or fear, or the promise of immunitj 
and freedom. W. A. Duke, against whom more positive tes- 
timony was adduced than against any other defendant, was 
able to demonstrate by incontestable proo& and a multitude 
of witnesses, that he was forty miles from Columbus, on thct 
night of Ashbum's murder. General Meade then dissolved 
the commission on the pretext that civil government was 
about to be restored in Georgia, and the prisoners were 
abruptly discharged. 

This military prosecution of honorable citizens, so full of 
exasperating details, and conducted with such ostentatious de- 
fiance of all rights of freemen, was not calculated to attract 
to the government the support of law-abiding people. 

At we presidential election of 1868, the people of Greorgia 
gave a majority to the Democratic electors, of 45,000, and the 
supremacy of that party in the state has been maintained at 
every subsequent election. 

When the General Assembly met in January, 1869, the 
Gk»vemor in his message, stated that he had advised Congress 
that the reconstruction acts had not been fully executed in the 
state, that the members should have been required to take the 
oath (commonly known as the iron-clad oath), prescribed for 
officers of the United States, that the memb^ had decided 
their own qualifications and had made wrong decisions, and 
that the result was the defeat of the purposes of Congress^ 
'^ these purposes having been the establishment of a loyal and 
Republican State Gk»vemment, etc. The Governor in this 
message enforcing these views upon the Greneral Assembly, 
quotes with approval the sentiment that '^ it is certainly the 
duty of district commanders to take what the framers of the 
reconstruction laws wanted, to express as much as what they 
do express, and to execute the law according to that interpre- 
tation.^' And the Grovernor contrary to the opinion of Gen- 
eral Grant, recommended that the [)ersons returned as elected 
in April should be reassembled, that the test oath should be 
enforced except those who had been relieved of their disabil- 
/t/effj (who aooording to General Meade wet^ Vi\& ^x Wd&Y^ that 
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this woald restore the colored members ; that the body thus 
organised should decide upon the eligibility of the exchided 
members, and after the work of reconstruction should be 
completed, the test oath would not apply. This sclienie was 
perhaps what his excellency desired rather than what he ex- 
pected at this time. It was not adopted. General Grants the 
new President, was inaugurated in March of this year, and 
on the first Monday in December, the new Congress met. On 
the 22d of December the President approved an " act to pro- 
mote the reconstruction of the State of Georgia,^' which was 
framed according to the plan outlined and recommended by 
the Grovernor. 

It did not prescribe the iron-clad oath, but it provided a 
test oath stringent enough to exclude some persons whom 
the people had elected. By this act the Governor was author- 
ized and directed forthwidi by proclamation, to summon all 
persons elected to the General Assembly of the state as ap- 
peared by the proclamation of Greneral Meade. The Governor 
on the same day (December 22d), issued a proclamation sum- 
moning all persons elected, &c., ^' who are qualified/' to ap- 
pear at Atlanta on the 10th of January, 1870. A person 
designated as clerk pro tern, was ordered to organize the Senate 
on tibat day, and the oaths were administered by a commis- 
sioner named by the Governor. Such Senators as could take 
the new test oaths were sworn as directed on the day ap- 
pointed, and the others were excluded. 

Mr. Conley was again elected president, and the two negro 
Senators wei-e again in their seats. The president made an- 
other inan^ral speech, in which he said : " The Government 
has determined that in this Republic, which is not, never was 
and never can be a democracy ; that in this Republic, Repub- 
licans shall rule.^' 

He seems to have adopted the sentiment of the Governor, 
expressed on a former occasion. 

In the House the organization proceeded under the auspices 
of A. L. Harris, who was detailed by the Governor for that 
purpose. Harris was a man from New England, of enor- 
mous girth, who recognized only such motions as he desired, 
and directed the proceedings according \jo \\\a ^v^^v \as5vRi» '^>5^ 
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will was the only parliameDtary law. A member insisted that 
the Honse had the right to choose its presiding officer even 
for the purpose of organization. Harris suppressed him. The 
incident did not appear in the Journal^ because he also took 
control of the minutes. (Senate Election Oases, p. 298.) 
He had the roll made by Greneral Meade^ called, and as each 
member appeared, Harris directed him to 43e sworn alone. 
When he grew weary, or for other reason wished to terminate 
the session for the day, he announced that the House would 
take a recess until a time named by him. 

The new reconstruction act provided that upon application 
to the Government, the President should employ such .mili- 
tary and naval forces as might be necessary to enforce and 
execute the acts, and General Terry was now the commander 
of the district. This officer, perhaps on the request of the 
Governor, convened a board of military officers, instructed 
to determine the qualifications of certain members of both 
Houses, and the finding of this board as to the eligibility or 
ineligibility of any member was enforced by the orders of 
General Terry, and reinforced by Harris. 

When the military officers had judged and determined the 
qualifications of Senators and Representatives elected by citi- 
zens, and the obnoxious members had been excluded from 
their seats, Harris, on the 26th of January, announced that 
the House wauld proceed to the election of a Speaker, and 
the election of Mr. McWhorter again took place. On the 
next day, the Speaker directed to be read to the Honse a 
communication from the Governor, presenting the names of 
the candidates who had received the next highest vote to that 
of each of the members excluded by the military orders for 
ineligibility. General Terry also supported this view, by a 
letter to the Governor, on the day following that of the com- 
munication of his excellency to the Speaker. At first the 
House, no doubt remembering that the Governor had re- 
garded it as a reproach to seat minority candidates on a for- 
mer occasion, refused to accede to Bullock^s recommendation • 
but when General Terry threw his sword into the scale, the 
House obseguiouslv reversed its action, and twelve friends of 
tAe Governor, in this way were admitted. 
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In March, 1870, the Judiciaiy Coramittee of the Senate of 

he United States made a report reviewing this oi^nization 

)f the General Assembly of the state, in which report it is 

held that such organization was not warranted by law in the 

following respects : 

*' first: In the control and direction of its proceedings by 
Harris. 

^^ Second: In the ezdusion from taking the oaths and 
from seats of three members who offered to swear in. 

*' Third: In the seating of persons not having a majority 
of the votes of the electors.'^ 

And on January 23rd, 1871, the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, in reporting upon the credentials of 
Joshua Hill, H. V. M. Miller, Henry P. Farrow and Richard 
H. Whitely, (the latter two having been elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly after the last reconstruction in 1870), affirmed 
the former report, and decided that Georgia was a state in 
the Union and entitled to representation in July, 1868, and 
that Hill and Miller were entitled to their seats, and they 
were soon after admitted as heretofore stated. 

It thus appears that the Senate of the United States in 
December, 1869, concurred in an act entitled ^'an act to pro- 
mote the reconstruction of the state of Georgia/' and after- 
wards held that she was a state in the Union in 1868, and in 
that year lawfully elected Senators to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The last act imposed upon the L^islature of the state .' 
requirement that it should ratify the fifteenth constitutions 
amendment, and it was done to order. 

From this time, the Governor and the General Assemb' 
were on excellent terms, and the current of l^islation encou 
tered no obstruction. His excellency had triumphed. The sU 
was delivered into his hands. The strangers called carp 
baggers, the southern Republicans, called by a name s 
more odious, and the n^ro members, formed the majority 
the Legislature, and between them and the executive tl 
were the kindest relations, because he had given them pc 
and a golden opportunity. The tax-payers almost to a 
liad vaied tgaiast the persons ^ho com^^c^^ ^>& \£^' 
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To these tax-payers^ they were objects of very general execra- 
tion. If they had not been upheld by military power^ they 
might have been carted about with placards on their bai^s, as 
were the men whom G^eorge the 3d appointed to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. The allowance was nine dollars a day, 
to say nothing of mileage, free passes and other things. The 
session with occasional short intermissions, continued from 
January lOth, to the 25th of October. The expenditures 
made on account of the pay and mileage of members and 
officers amounted during the term of this L^islature to $979,- 
055— a sum four or five times as much as was ever expended 
on the same account by any former Legislature. There were 
104 clerks, or nearly one clerk to every two members. 

The Constitution having conferred on the General Assem- 
bly the power to authprize the endorsement by the state of 
the bonds of private corporations on certain terms, there were 
passed at this session thirty-two acts which directed state en- 
dorsements to be placed on the bonds of as many different 
railroads. These endorsements so authorized with the con- 
tingent liability created by seven other acts previously passed, 
would have amounted to $40,000,000. All the railroads 
built under these acts collapsed with a single exception, and 
the latter would have been built without the aid of the state. 
All the bonds that were so endorsed, with the same exception, 
were endorsed in violation of the terms prescribed by the 
Constitution, and of the acts providing for the endorsement. 
In order to hold together the combination of members who 
supported these measures, a resolution was passed requiring 
^' that each and every bill in which state aid is granted, l^ 
retained by the President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House respectively until each and every such bill is acted 
upon, so that they may all go to the Governor at onoe.^* 
This arrangement pooled all their bills and consolidated all 
their supporting influences. It was a conspiracy which en- 
abled every member to command the vote of every other 
member who had such a bill. It was supposed to have been 

an inveation of the lobby, 
jyaring this year, acts were passed autVioT\i\Ti?,^^^^N^xw«t 

tissue $2,000,000 of seven per cent, ctotomss >ooxA^ >>:^v 
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ff whidi to obtain tempomrj loans for immediate uae, ako $3,- 
f 000^000 of seven per cent gold bonds for the parpose of re- 
^ deeming bonds of the state^ and *^ for such other purposes as 
the General Assembly might direct'' These issues were made^ 
it is to be remembered, although the ordinary revenues of the 
^ state were ample for all legitimate expenditures. Under 
another act passed this year, me Governor delivered to a rail- 
road oompanv bonds of the state to the amount of 91,800,000, 
the state navmg already under another act endorsed die bonds 
of the same company to the amount of $3,300,000, and both 
acts were in conflict with the Constitution. 

At this session, on the recommendation of the Grovemor, 
an act passed releasing to certain claimants, on a worthless 
pretext^ which could deceive no lawyer, property in the city 
of Atlanta worth k quarter of a million of dollars. The 
beneficiaries of this transaction were known as the ^* Mitchell 
Orphans." 

Among the new men of that epoch was H. I. Kimball, who 
having fiiiled elsewhere to find scope and appreciation for his 
great gifts, brought them to Georgia in quest of the opportu- 
nities which the process of destroying a state and then rebuild- 
ing it afforded. His was the genius which undertook the 
construction of the railroad which has just been mentioned as 
the donee of so much favor from the General Assembly. Be- 
sides he had other roads in process of construction upon the 
credit of the state during his primacy, and in addition a grand 
opera house, and a great hotel, in the city of Atlanta. His 
recourse for the millions required for these enterprises was the 
credit of the state. The Legislature gave him charters, and 
bonds, and endorsed the bonds of his corporations at his 
pleasure. The state bought his opera house at a good round 
price, for a capitol. He was paid temporarily for this pro- 
perty in the currency bonds to relieve his urgent wants, and 
when the gold bonds were engraved and ready for circulation, 
his friend, the governor, gave him of these two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars^ with the understanding; that currency 
bonds to that amount should be returneA, *1\\^ \aXXfc\ \^k>kA^ 
he B^le^ed to restore. He b^me tVie ^iraciv^x^ ^sgsci\. ^S 
the state bjr Bullock's appointment, and \\av?\aL«aL >lV^\^aA^ 
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state about in New York with remarkable freedom. In that 
capacity he went to that city, to take up currency bonds 
which had been hypothecated by Bullock, and to substitute 
the gold bonds. His letter of instruction directed him to cancel 
and return to the treasury the currency bonds. With one bank 
he made the substitution as directed, but instead of cancelling 
and returning to the treasury the currency bonds received of 
the bank, he applied one hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars of them to his own private use as collaterals for loans. 
He deposited gold bonds to a large amount with other bankers 
who had currency bonds, but did not require the surrender of 
the latter before he gave up the gold bonds, and so two sets 
of bonds were held for the same liability. Some of these 
bankers were his own financial associates. 

He had received the state's endorsement t>f two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars of bonds of a railroad company 
(other than that hitherto mentioned), and for some reason, 
having had an act passed changing the name of the company, 
he received the endorsement of the state on the bonds of the 
road under the new name amounting to three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, upon the promise that he would use them to ex- 
tinguish the first issue. The promise was not fulfilled, and 
the new bonds of the road went upon the market as addi- 
tional obligations of the road and of the state. 

When Bullock became Governor, the state owned a rail- 
road running from Atlanta to Chattanooga, which connected 
all the railroad systems of the state with the West. It was 
wrecked by General Sherman during the latter part of the 
war, but it had under the administration of Governor 
Jenkins, and at great cost, been put in excellent condition. It 
easily earned a net revenue for the state of tliree or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. It paid into the treasury 
twenty-five thousand dollars per month during 1869, under an 
appointee of Governor Bullock (Col. Hurlbut) with all the 
embarrassments which that appointment involved. But Col. 
Hurlbut was not satisfactory to the Governor, and in defiance 
of warnings as to the character of F^^tex BVoA^X.^lW lalt<e.r 
^'Ss appointed ^nzperintendent. The ixevj e»\\ipfcT\\i\fc\A«^\» ^1 
6e mad eatered upon bia duties ou th^ ftxeit doj oi ^w»s^ 
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)70. For the year 1869, Hurlbut expended in operating the 
lad, $986,633.80. Daring the year 1870, Blodget's expendi- 
ires aggr^ated $2,043,293.87. He left the road in bad 
)ndition, and a debt of over half a million which the state 
ad to pay out of the treasury. Not less than a million of 
ollars was lost by the change of superintendents. 

Under a provision of the Constitution, a poll-tax of 
ne dollar was levied for educational purposes. The fund 
reated by this tax, amounted in 1870, to $268,000. In 1870 
i; was used to compensate members of the General Assembly, 
nd such teachers as were employed in the public schools of 
liat year went without compensation. The children attend- 
Qgsdiools during the year 1870 were 67,142 white and 10,351 
olored, aggr^ating 77,493. For the sake of comparison, it 
lay be here stated that there were actually enrolled in the 
•ublio schools of the state in 1888, of white children 200,768, 
nd colored children 120,390, ap^gregating 321,896. 

In 1868, when Grovemor Bullock was installed, the debt of 
be state was $5,827,000. At the end of his administration 
be treasurer reported the debt to be $12, 450,000, and en- 
lorsed bonds in addition $5,733,000, aggregating $18,183,000, 
nd the bonds of 'the state were no longer marketable, except 
t very ruinous rates. Now the bonds of the state bearing 
bur and a half per cent, are worth in the market a premium 
f twenty per cent. 

Since 1870, the state road has paid into the treasury twenty- 
ive thousand dollars every month, or six million in twenty 
ears. 

The Grovernor during his term of three years, pardoned 
bree hundred and forty-six offenders against the law. Some 
f these offenders received pardons before trial. He granted 
3ven pardons in advance of trial to one man who pleaded 
len to seven separate indictments. These acts of the execu- 
ve did not tend to inspire confidence in the law, nor pro- 
lote the administration of justice in the Courts. 

The taxable property oi the state in 1860 amounted to 
^72,322.777, id 1870 to $226,329,769, ai\d \u\%%^ \ft%^\^s- 
^000, exclusive of railroad property • Pxos^ctvVj ^ «Qt^ ^2^ 
9 rapid and ate^y increaae of wealtii vmv\\ea,\s> iivt w\ 
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denoe that good government has followed the expiration 
Governor Bullocirs term. And the commerce of the et 
freed from the apprehension of misgovemment, it is coi 
dently believed, is twice as great as before the war. 

On the 3rd of October, 1870, Bullock approved an act < 
titled '^ an act to provide for an election and to alter and amc 
the laws in relation to holding the elections/' It was dra 
with great care. It provided that an election for members 
the General Assembly, members of Congress and com 
officers should be held on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd day 
December, thereafter. The continuance of the election : 
three days, without any registration of voters, gave gr 
facility to repeating. One colored man is known to hf 
voted thirteen times by the mere device of changing his I 
and his name each time. 

The law further provided that the election should be h 
only at the Court House of each county, or in an incorp 
ated city or town by five managers, three of whom were to 
nominated by the Governor, two by the ordinaiy of the coun 
and all of them were to be confirmed by the Senate, 
those counties in which the ordinaries were of the Govemc 
party (and such was *the case in nearly half of the count! 
all the managers were selected by the same party influen 
The act furthermore provided that the managers should he 
no power to refuse ballots of male persons of ** apparent f 
age," resident in the county, who had not previously vot< 
and it prohibited all challenges. It was stuffed with pa 
and penalties. 

The political campaign that ensued was memorable, 
was not a race between two parties, either of which woi 
have administered public affairs with honesty and justice 
all departments. On the part of the Democrats, it was 
struggle for good government. It was a situation in which 
good citizens banded themselves together against profliga 
, and corruption and a disgraceful administration. OntheotI 
hand, the negroes were told by their leaders that their defi 
involved the loss of their political privileges, and even of th 
persoDa] freedom. It was a contest for supremacy betwc 
ibose who bad always been masters, ai\A \5ckft^^\tfiWd \a^ 
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Aieir slaves. It was a trial in which if one side suooeeded 
there would be an honest administration for all, and if the 
other succeeded, there would be ruin for all. The instinct of 
caste also intensified the efforts of both parties. 

In Georgia the issue of such a struggle could not be doubt- 
fnl. The victory was overwhelming. Not a disorder occurred, 
and Bullock's own managers counted the votes. Such rejoic- 
ing was never known before in Greorgia. The Christmas-tide 
had brought a new redemption. 

Before the deputies of an indignant people could meet and 
confront him, Bullock had resigned his ofiSce and fled the 
state. 

And it may be truthfully said that reconstruction accom- 
plished not one useful result, and left behind it, not one pleas- 
ant recollection. 

H. G. Turner. 

Note. — The joamals of the two houses of the General Assembly of the 
Btate^ tibe reports of the Comptroller General and the Treasurer of the 
state, the messages of Gk>vemor Bullock and of acting Governor Conlej, of 
the years 186S, 1869, 1870, 1871 and 1872, and the reports and testimony 
sobmitted to Uie General Assembly in 1872 by the committee appointed to 
investigate the bonds of the state (Thomas J. Simmons, chairman,) and the 
oommittee appointed to investi^te the administration and management of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad (Milton A. Candler, chairman,) are 
sited M aothorities. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN FLORIDA. 
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rPHIS fragmentary history of the reooustruction period in 
X Florida opens about the time of the adjournment of the 
Constitutional convention of 1868. ^ I? 

The convention had left two &ctions in the RepublicRO 
party, named after prominent leaders the Richards or Billii^ 
faction and the Osborn ring. The result of the bitter contest 
between them for the supremacy, during the days of the oon 
vention, was fiivora];)le to the followers and supporters of 
Osborn. 

The old party leaders of the ante-bellum days had been dis- 
franchised and silenced and there was no political organization 
in a condition to resist the Republican plan of controlling 
this and other Southern states by the negro vote, directed and 
managed by their party friends who had drifted southward 
with the Union army or had afterwards followed in its wake. 

The Osborn faction represented the more conservative ele- 
ments of the Republican party in Florida. Its leadership 
was among army officers, those holding Federal positions, and 
agents of the Freed men's Bureau. Their opponents charged 
that they had used the influence and patronage of these posi- 
tions to advance their personal interests and likened them to 
** hungry wolves around a carcass," in their eflbrts to secure 
political promotion. 

Harrison Reed was their candidate for Governor, William 
H. Gleason for Lieutenant Governor, and Charles M. Ham- 
ilton for Representative in the Fortieth Congress. 

Liberty Billings was placed at the head of the ticket . 

nominated hy the faction named a^xXvvHi* i 

The Democrats nominated aa tW\T ca.\idX&a.\fc i<5jt ^^N^^Bs^ssto 

140 
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Colonel George W. Soott, who had been famoas as a bold 
cavalry leader daring the latter part of the war, and was at 
the time of the election^ at the head of a large mercantile 
basiness in Tallahassee. 

All the machinery of the election was in the hands of the 
Oshorn faction. It was held under the ordinance framed by 
? their convention. Horatio Jenkins, Jr., the president of the 
[ convention^ was at the head of the Board which canvassed 
and announced the result. The inspectors continued the 
election, under the law, for three days and had the custody of 
the ballot boxes each night. Superior numbers did not neces- 
sarily decide the result. Ballot boxes were constructed with 
false bottoms for use in the large negro counties, where the 
^ Billings faction seemed to be prepondemnt, and though the 
^ aperture through which the votes were passed was carefully 
1 sealed each evening, and the key was ostentatiously entrusted 
to one who did not have the control of the box, an ingenious 
I slide enabled the custodian, in the seclusion of his home, 
during the quiet of the night, to mould the majority at will. 
A sample of this contrivance was sent on to New York 
after the election and placed where the people might see one 
of the instruments through which the Congressional recon- 
stmction was^accomplished. 

The result of the three days' election, as announced by the 
Jenkins canvassing board, was the adoption of the Osborn 
constitution and the election of Reed, Gleason and Hamilton, 
notwithstanding the general belief, among the supporters of 
Billings and the Democrats, that this was not the true result. 
But they could only submit to the power of the general gov- 
ernment, and Reed entered upon his administration on the 
first day of July, 1868. The Legislature which was assembled 
rewarded Osborn by electing him to the United States Senate, 
and Adonijah S. Welch* became his immediate colleague. 

In his first message to the Legislature, Governor Reed 
heartily endorsed the plan of reconstruction of which he was 
the exponent and the Constitution which had been framed 
under it. He placed himself in decided antagonism to the 
old population who did not believe that the time had arrived 

* In some of the reconds this name is sp^WedN^ ^'^. 
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for universal suffrage. He semed to be fiilly aware o 
diffiulties whidi surrounded him, but entered upon his 
in a hopeful sfHrit, and he rieally seems, at the outset, to 
desired to put hiB administration upon a sound and h 
financial basis. With this end in view, he appointed a 
comptroller, Colonel Robert H. Gamble, a man of exce 
financial ability, inflexible integrity, thoroughly identified 
the state and her interests, and universally respected. He 
appointed James D. Westcott, Jr., Attorney-General, and a 
later an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court His fi 
had been a United States senator, and though the you 
Westcott had not then had an opportunity to make his n 
his future was full of promise, and all who had been bro 
into business contact with him had entire confidence ii 
ability and integrity, and in both respects his career just 
this confidence. It was generally understood that these 
tlemen severed no political ties and entered into no 
political associations in accepting these appointments. 

The system of state government in 1860 was modest 
inexpensive, adapted to the resources of a tbinly-popu! 
state, with a tax valuation of $67,629,231, of ^ 
$29,206,632 was the valuation placed on its slave prop 
The system included the following executive and jud 
officers with their salaries as stated : 

Officers. Salaries, 

Governor, • | 2,500 

Secretary of State, 800 

Comptroller, 1,100 

Treasurer 800 

Attorney-General, 500 

Adjutant-General, 500 

I Three Justices of the Supreme Court, at $2500 

I each .«.•'•....•«• • 7 500 

Five Circuit Judges, at 12500 each, ...... 12*500 

Total, 126,200 

Under the administration of Governor Walker din 
after the war, the salaries of the Governor and judges ^ 
increased to $3000 each, which increased the total am< 
oy these expeDditares to $30,700. 
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In 1869 Uie total tax valuation was reduced to $29,700,- 
022, and the people were emerging from a war which had 
left them impovenshed, yet the scale of expenditures for like 
alaries under the reconstructed Government was as follows : 

Ofieen. Salaries, 

Qovemor, I 5,000 

lieatenaDt-GoTernor, 2,500 

Eight Oabinet officers, at $3000, 24^000 

Cauef Jnstioe, 4,500 

Two Aasodate Jastioei, at $4000, 8,000 

Serea Oicoit Jadges, at $3500, 24,500 

Total, $68,500 

Governor Eeed, in his first message, asked whether the 
Government, notwithstanding this largelv increased salary 
list^ could be maintained without imposing any additional 
taiation upon the people and answered his own inquiry by 
attempting to demonstrate^ with the aid of an imposing array 
(^figures, that it could.* 

The following table will compare the financial management 
of his administration with that of some of his predecessors, 
and will prove how sadly his expectations went astray, and 
bow strong a tide of extravagance or corruption carried the 
expenditures, &x beyond his figures and his promises of good 
government 

ABCEIFrS AND EXFENDITITBES OF THE STATE FOB CEBTAIK YEABS 

NAMED. 

Yocen, Receipts, Expenditures, 

1860 $115,894.89 $117,808.85 

1867 . . '. 161,806.21 187,667.63 

1868 223,433.67 234,233.80 

1869 347,097.12 374,973.23 

1870 192,488.60 295,078.50 

1871 275,005.59 410,491.19 

1872 257,233.54 304,214.35 

Thus in the four full years of Reed's administration the 
annual expenditures averaged $346,189.32, as compared with 
Walker's only full year of $187,667.63, making an average 

*Aa8embljr Journal, Ist Session, 1B6^, pp. ^WjI^. 
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annual increase of $168,521.69. And notwithstanding i 
increased receipts, there was a deficiency of $312,932, 
created in these four years. 

The first Legislature under the new Constitution, n 
shortly before the Governor was inaugurated, and was I 
publican in both branches. It contained some of the e 
ments of dissension that had been active ever since the stri 
gle for ofiice commenced in the party ranks, but there was 
outbreak while the session continued. These intestine qu2 
rels were upon coustantly shifting lines, and some of the m( 
influential who had supported Reed against Billings w< 
soon arrayed against him. This was largely owing to t 
immense patronage given to the Governor by the new Co 
stitution. Under it he had the authority to appoint eve 
state and county officer except the Lieutenant-Governor a 
the constables, and the Supreme Court decided that he cog 
even appoint a Lieutenant-Governor in case of a vacan 
As there were many aspirants for every place, the disappoii 
ments were numerous and afforded ample reason for an ey 
increasing list of malcontents, who were ready to array thei 
selves with the opposition. 

The following are some of the most important adfe of k 
islation of this session, which require mention here. 

An election law manifestly framed in the interest of t 
party in power. It required no oath to check false or illi^ 
registration. It promoted repeating. Though the new Cc 
stitution required a registration of the voters and the stati 
provided for one, it enabled any unregistered applicant 
vote on the day of election if he was willing to swear that 
had been registered. 

An issue of State bonds to the amount of $300,000, dra 
ing interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum, ostensil 
to find the outstanding debt of the state. 

A law to control the official advertising of the state 
favor of newspapers favorable to the administration. 

An act authorizing the Governor to employ as many sp 
and detectives as he saw fit. By its terms a secret fund v 
phced at his disposal, for which he was not required to gi 
anjr ofScial account. 
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The power of choosing the electors to vote for President 
and Yioe-President was taken from the people and given 
to the L^slature. 

Various railroad, canal, steamboat, navigation and '' im- 
provement" companieSyWere organised and liberal terms made 
with them in the shape of lands aotuallv granted or author- 
ized to be granted by the Trustees of the Internal Improve- 
ment Fund, in whom the title was vested. 

The ill-will against Reed b^an to assume definite shape 
when the Legislature met to choose the electors in November. 
Brief as was their sitting they commenced impeachment pro- 
ceedings against him, but he was saved for the time by the 
Supreme Court which ruled that there being no quorum of 
the Senate present at the time the effort at impeachment was 
abortive. 

Lieutenant-Governor Gleason was at the head of the oppo- 
sition^ and when thus attacked Reed was not inactive. His 
Attorney Greneral, on the 19th of December, filed an informa- 
tion in the nature of a quo warranto against Gleason claiming 
that he had no right to the office of Lieutenant-Governor, be- 
cause at the time of his election he had not been a citizen of 
Florida for three years, as required by the new state consti- 
tution. 

Of course, this disqualification was well known to Reed 
when they were nominated on tfie same ticket They were 
both from Wisconsin, though the Governor first reached 
Florida. But the law was plain, and after a long l^al fight, 
terminating in the United States Supreme Court, Gleason was 
ousted. 

Reed next attacked his Secretary of Stete, George J. Alden, 
who had arrayed himself openly with Gleason and other 
enemies of the Gt)vernor in the attempted impeachment. 
Alden was removed, and in selecting his successor Reed 
vastly increased his strength with the freedmen, whom he 
had wholly ignored, up to this time, in his state appointments. 
Jonathan C. Gibbs, the new Secretery of State, was of 
African descent, a graduate of Dartmouth College, in New 
Hampshire, and though he had but recently come to the state, 
be had made a favorable impression upon \\iQi^ oi \vv^^^(^^^ 
10 
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with whom he had oome in contact. They afterwards showet/ 
their appreciation of this recognition by giving Reed a larger 
share of their support This appointment was distasteful to 
the white Bepublicans, but they did not dare to oppose it 
when it was afterwards sent to the Senate for oonfirmatioa. 

The Legislature held its second regular session in June, 
1 869 ; Marcellus L. Steams became the Speaker of the lower 
House, 

The record shows a bad state of feeling in the Republican 
ranks. 

The impeachment proceedings were revived and took 
definite shape. A committee was appointed to investigate the 
charges against the Governor, with power to take testimony. ' 
The majority of the committee, made up of three Republicans 
and two Democrats, reported that the evidence before them 
sustained two of the charges. 

One was that Reed had entertained a proposition from a 
certain person in Leon county, to appoint a friend as Clerk 
of the Court there, the person asking for the appointment to 
pay Reed five hundred dollars for the use of the state. The 
five hundred dollars were paid to Reed, the desired appoint- 
ment was made, but the mon^y failed to reach the state 
treasury. 

The second was, that an amount of about seven thousand 
dollars, arising from the sale of certain Virginia and other 
state bonds, made under legislative authority by the Grover- 
nor, was paid into his hands in lawful money, but instead 
thereof Reed paid into the state treasury the same nominal 
amount in state scrip which was largely depreciated. 

It was charged that Gleason had failed to account for the 
funds which 1^ reached his hands as Financial Agent of the 
State under the appointment of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

It was proposed to investigate the election of Abijah Gil- 
bert, who had been chosen to succed Welch (or Welsh) in the 
United States Senate, and to proceed to another election, upon 
the ground that Gilbert^s election had been effected by the free 
use of money. 
Charge of fv/ioJesale and retail btVberf ^j^v\v%t different 
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fictions and individuals were bandied about Voters were said 
to have a regular market value, and the recognized leaders of 
the majority were ready, according to these accusations, to bar- 
gain for the passage or defeat of any measure that the money 
kifigB of the lobby were sufficiently interested in to support 
or oppose by these corrupt aeeucies. But though many of the 
ootsiae world were ready to oelieve all that these statesmen 
charged against one another, neither the accusers nor the 
accused could afford to continue the Kilkenny cat fight to 
the extinction of their adversaries. A settlement and a compro- 
mise was reached, and the assemblage became a happy family 
once more. 

The effort to elect a new United States Senator to contest 
Gilbert's seat was, after some ineffectual balloting, indefinitely 
postponed, but it was renewed and consummated at another 
session. Gleason made a report of his financial doings which 
was accepted as correct. 

A bill was passed, giving Billings and Richards the per 
diem and mileage, which the Constitutional Convention had 
denied them. The testimony against Reed was kept from 
Jbhe record and deposited in the office of the Secretary of 
State. And a negro member of the Assembly who had 
joined in the majority report against him offered a resolution 
that it contained nothing justifying an impeachment. The 
adoption of this resolution terminated, for the time, the pro- 
ceedings against the Oovemor. 

Just berore the final adjournment the Governor was author- 
ized to negotiate a second issue of six per cent, bonds to the 
amount of two hundred thousand dollars. 

The history of this period should contain a full account of 
the complications arising from the sale of some of the rail- 
roads belonging to the Internal Improvement System of the 
State and the management of the trust fund which was in the 
hands of the Governor and some of the members of his cabi- 
net, and had been granted to the state by the liberality of the 
general government. The subject is full of interest, and the 
writer may enter more fully upon it at some other time. lu 
this connection he will confine himself to a few references to 
the matter, here and there, to Ulusttat/^ \Xvfc ^wstsJ^ \siL\^\fi>as^- 
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agement^ recklessness and dishonesty which characterized this 
reconstruction period. 

In March, 1869, the Pensacola and Greorgia railroad was 
sold by the trustees, to the great injury of the people living 
in the counties along its line. A large portion of the stock 
was owned by these counties and it was controlled by the 
county commissioners who were Reed's appointees and who 
made no effort to protect it. The sale was announced to be for 
cash but the purchasers were allowed to make payment in un-; 
matured bonds, greatly depreciated, worth thirty-five or forty- 
cents on the dollar, which were received at their face value. 
The deed was delivered while there was an unpaid balance of 
the purchase money of four hundred and twelve thousand 
four hundred dollars still due, and it was only collected after 
a tedious and expensive litigation, ending in the Court of last 
resort at Washington, and carried to a successful termination 
in better days, after the sceptre of power had been taken from 
the Republican reconstruction ists. The purchasers required 
additional legislation to perfect their schemes, and some of 
them were mixed up with many of the scandals of the day. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, which had occasion, 
to consider all the facts of these transactions, says with 
reference to two of the most conspicuous actors in this business : 
^^Littlefield and Swepson have both shown themselves capable 
of the most shameful frauds." * 

At the legislative sessions of June 1869 and January 1870 
an arrangement was made by which the new corporation, into 
which the purchased roads was merged, was to obtain state 
aid to the amount of four million dollars in state bonds. Bri- 
bery and corruption were at these sessions with open hand. 
Littlefield handled plenty of money, and the statesmen of all 
shades of color were unwilling to bestow upon him as a gratu- 
ity the valuable privileges which he was able and willing to 
pay for. • 

So much was said about the matter that the grand jury of 
Leon County, where the Legislature met, felt bound to take 

* The following cases will throw light apon this railroad liti^tion: 

Anderson va, btate of Florida, 91 U. S. 667 ; Bailroad Companies vs. 

Schatte, 103 U. 8. 118; Littlefield vs. Truateea oi V.l.YxmA.W'^ \3.^AVQ, 



\ 
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notice of it at the Fall term of the Court in 1870. The 
record of the Circuit Court shows that a cabinet officer, two 
state Senators and Greneral Littiefield himself were indicted 
for bribery connected directly and indirectly with this raihx)ad 
l^islation. Littiefield was charged with paying Reed twelve 
thousand dollars for approving his bill. Senator Charles H. 
Pearoe, of Tallahassee, a n^gro preacher, generally known as 
Bishop Pearce, was indicted for offering bribes to other brothers 
in black to induce them to vote against the impeachment of 
Keed for his allied bribery as well as other crimes. Pearce 
was tried before a Jury upon one of these indictments and 
found guilty, and on appeal to the Supreme Court, the judg- 
ment against him was sustained. But he was afterwards par- 
doned and was one of the counted in electors who voted for 
Hayes and Wheeler in 1876. 

The zealous State's Attorney who directed the investigation 
which resulted in these indictments soon after lost his official 
head, and Pearce was the only one of the accused persons 
who was ever brought to trial. 

The regular session of 1870 found the treasury on the 
verge of bankruptcy and the administration torn by a contin- 
uation of its internal dissensions and weakened by the alien- 
ation of the conservative influences which had met Reed's ad- 
vances and promises of good government in a friendly spirit. 

The taxes were payable in Comptroller's warrants and 
Treasurer's certificates, known as state scrip. An economical 
management of the finances would have kept this scrip from 
serious depreciation. But the constantly increasing expendi- 
tures, so fer beyond Reed's own figures, carried its price 
steadily downward. By this time it sold at fifty cents on the 
dollar, and often for less when there was no immediate 
demand for it for the payment of taxes. The evil was 
increased by the officials who handled the people's money, 
from the Governor downward. Many of these financial offi- 
cers were among the most active in trading in it, and thus 
depreciating the state's credit to their pergonal gain. The 
money that reached the hands of these official speculators was 
transformed into the depreciated scrip. by the time it reached 
the treasury. 
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The following statement, based upon the Comptroller's 
Report, will give some idea of the ratio of increase of the 
state expenditures : — 

Expenaes. 1860, 1869. 

Le^ature, $11,057.00 $42,959.90 

Officers of Legislature, . . • 1,580.00 5,656.80 

Priming of do. ... 4,500.00 17,205.49 

Stationery of do. ... 455.58 1,799.00 

Total, $17,592.58 $67,620.19* 

Thus it appears that the printing alone, under the new 
order of things, cost about as much as the entire l^islative 
expenses had formerly amounted to, and the increase in the 
printing and stationery accounts occurred at a time when 
ignorance and illiteracy barred no one from membership in 
Senate or Assembly. 

The Governor had hoped to provide for the increasing ex- 
penses by the sale of the bonds which the Legislature had 
authorized, but the wasteful extravagance of the Grovemment 
soon became known in business circles throughout the country, 
and he was successful in getting but small relief from thia 
source, and only upon most unfavorable terms. The Littlefield 
and Swepson issue of four millions, which was ready for the 
market at fifty cents on the dollar, if no better terms could be 
obtained, seriously embarrassed the negotiations of the other 
state bonds. 

The Comptroller stated in hi§ annual report that there was 
no money in the treasury, and that the resources of the state 
"were much weakened by incompetent and irresponsible 
assessors and collectors of revenue." f 

The Treasurer stated that the delinquent list was ruinously 
large, and that the blame rested mainly upon the revenue 
officers of the state, whom he plainly intimated were deficient 
in good business qualifications and integrity. In finding a 
cause for this, he says, "Under the disqualifying clause of 
tie Fourteenth Amendment, it has been, and is, impossible, 

^Asaemhly Jonmtih third session, 1^10, KvV^^^^^^^^^-^Vv 
t Assembly Journal, 1870, Appendix, p. 5. ^tim^, ^- ^^- 
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in many counties of the state, to find men competent for these 
plaoes/' It will be borne in mind that the amendment re- 
ferred to excluded most of the arde bellum population from 
holding office, and left the responsibility of government with 
the freedmen and their new Republican allies. 

Reed was still kept under the shadow of impeachment. 
The majority of the committee appointed to investigate the 
charges of dishonesty, corruption, malfeasance and incom|)e- 
tency preferred aeainst him, re{)orted that they were sustained 
by the evidence, but for the time he was spared, on a close 
vote by the numerical strength of his faithful black allies. 

About this time the Grovemor and other trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Fund incurred the discipline of the 
United States Circuit Court, 

They undertook to aid some of the wild cat corporations 
which had been chartered by the Legislature by giving them 
large quantities of land or selling it at nominal prices. A 
large creditor of the fund, Francis Vose of Massachusetts, 
who held bonds issued by the trustees in aid of the Florida 
- Railroad Company, filed a bill complaining of the mal-ad- 
ministration of the trust, alleging the waste and destruction 
of the fund by selling at nominal prices the lands by the hun- 
dred thousand and even million acres, and the diversion of 
the funds coming to their hands from its lawful and legiti- 
mate use. It was prayed that the fraudulent conveyances be 
set aside, that an injunction be granted to restrain the trustees 
from further waste^ and that the fund be taken from them and 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 

On the sixth day of December, 1870, Justice Woods granted 
the injunction. It recites the following acts : ^^ You the said 
trustees are misappropriating the funds belonging to the said 
trust, are improperly and fraudulently misappropriating the 
same, are selling and transferring said land in amounts and 
manners and for considerations that are wholly inconsistent 
with and violative of said act ; that you are donating and dis- 
posing of the same for merely nominal prices and for scrip 
and state warrants not recognized as tVv^ Y^^'^ixsX q»x\«ol^ vjS. 
the United States/' It goes on to Ted\fc ^u ««i^^'»K<^^^^'' 
the sale of one million one hundred tViow^axA «l«^ ^^ "^ 
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trust lands, '* at the nomiiial price of ten omis per acre.'' It .^ 
goes on farther to chai^, '^ And that thus you the said trus- 
tees are wasting and destroying the land and the fund so 
vested in you by the said act of 1855 and by the foregoing 
and by other lawless and fraudulent acts are diverting the 
moneys which have come and are coming into your bands by 
virtue of said trust from the payment of coupons in liie order 
in which they fell due/^ eta A penalty of $10,000 for con- 
tempt was fixed in case the injunction against the coDtinoance 
of tnese wrongful acts was disobeyed. 

Notwithstanding the injunction, all of the trustees, except 
Col. Gamble, on the tenth day of February, 1871, " for and in 
the consideration of the sum of one dollar to them in hand 
paid,'^ conveyed to one of the companies, with which they had 
been contracting, 1,360,600 acres of the trust land. There- 
upon the complainant, Francis Vose, brought the matter to the 
attention of the Court by petition, and Justice Woods, on the 
seventeenth day of April, 1871, made an order requiring the 
disobedient trustees to show cause why they should not be 
held in contempt. 

The conveyances were declared void, a re conveyance of 
the lands to the trustees wa» ordered, and in June, 1872, the 
vast Internal Improvement Fund of the state was taken from 
the trustees and placed in the hands of a receiver, who was 
continued in charge until after the Republican party went 
out of power. Under a different management of the afi&irs 
of the state these unfortunate complications were unravelled 
and the litigation was terminated. 

By the same order an attachment was granted against the 
trustees who had signed the objectionable deeds and at the 
December term, to which it was returnable, the people of 
Florida had the mortification of seeing their Governor and 
several of the members of his Cabinet arraigned as criminals 
at the bar of the Court, and though no actual punishment 
was inflicted upon them, no order was ever made relieving 
them of the charge of contempt. 

AAer these conveyances had been declared void and the re- 
conveyanoe of the lands had been eniorceA Aoj V^aa ^\«\.^^KswNfc 
of the parties applied to have restored to XJaewv coKr^o^a ^^ ^^ 
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Internal Improvement bonds which had been accepted as 
mcHiey in their attempted purchase. The apph'cation was 
finally considered after the Democrats had come into power^ 
and the new trustees resisted the motion to restore the coupons 
and demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Court that many 
of them had been paid and cancelled before they had been thus 
used as purchase money, and by some crooked and dishonest 
course had passed from the custody of the state officials and 
had again oeen received when their true status must have 
been known and should have been a matter of record. The 
Court very properly denied the motion to restore the 
coupons.* ... 

After the adjournment of the r^ular session of 1870, a 
paper purporting to be an Act of the Legislature, signed by 
the Governor, the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the Assembly, was found in the office of the Secretary of 
State with the acts that had reached there in due course of 
I^islation. It was entitled ''An act to authorize the Gov- 
ernor to ask for and receive the Agricultural Land Scrip 
from the United States." 

It was a forgery. No such act had been passed. No bill 
of this title had been introduced, though one having a similar 
purpose had been before the I^islature, but failed to become 
a law. The Trustees of the Agricultural College, which was 
established at the same session, to secure the benefit of the 
wise educational provision made by the Congress, were vested 
with power to control this scrip, and it was transferred and 
assigned to them and their successors as a basis for the sup- 
port of the oolite. The effi>rt to divert it to the Governors 
possession was probably suggested by the desperate financial 
condition of the state. 

C. T, Chase was the State Superintendent of Public In- 

* The reader is referred to the records of the cases cited in the note 
which went to to the Supreme Court of the United States for a fuller state- 
ment of the facts relating to the injunction and receivership. 

Trustees vs. Greenongh, 105 U . ^., ^^T . 
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struction. He went to Washington and called on Secretarj^; 
Cox to arrange for receiving the scrip, as one of the Trustees 
of the Agricultural College. He found that the Grovembr 
had already claimed it under the forged statute. The matter; 
was considered and deliberated and at last came before the? 
President and his Cabinet. The following extract from one 
of Mr. Chase's letters will show the impiession made upon, 
them by this unparalleled proceeding. 

" On my return from New York, the Secretary informed 
me that he had been favored with several interviews with His 
Excellency, Governor Reed, and a written oommanication 
about the Land Scrip, that he, the Secretary, had brought the 
matter up before the Cabinet, and that General Grant and 
Attorney-General Hoar, with others participated in the dis- 
cussion, and that the final conclusion arrived at was, that the 
scrip should not be issued under that claim, but that one point 
remained undecided, to wit : ^ Whether the Secretary, being an 
executive officer of the United States, could go back of the cer- 
tificate of the Secretary of State under seal of slate and inquire 
into the validity of a law.' At a subsequent interview, the Sec- 
retary informed me that Attorney-Greneral Hoar had decided 
that question in the negative, therefore, if he took any action 
in the matter, he should be obliged to recognize the document 
Yet in his own mind, he was morally certain, from all that' 
he had learned, that it was not a law, and that if it were, 
he should still feel that it was wrong for him to issue the 
scrip to the Governor to be used in the manner which the 
Executive informed him he purposed to use it; that was ^ 
in connection with the general finances of the state, and that I 
he had, or should, so inform His Excellency.*'* 

The Grovernor foiled in his efforts to get the scrip, came 
home to call the Legislature in extraordinary session, so that 
some further scheme might be devised for keeping the wheels 
of government in motion. The friends of the college, how- 
ever, rallied and prevented him from getting authority to use 
these educational funds for ordinary state purposes. 
Much interest was felt in the a^i^to^idnAw^ ^V^ivoa for a 

* Senate Journal, Extra Sewioxi \%1^. ^^%^ '^'^^ 
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presentative in Congress and a Lieutenant-Grovernor io fill 
) vacancy caused by the' ouster of Gleason, which had been 
aporariiy filled by the appointnient of Edmund C. Weeks 
Uie Grovernor. Samuel T. Day for Lieutenant-G^overnor 
i Josiah T. Walls for Representative, were the Republican 
ididates. The Democrats nominated William D. Blozham 
r Liieatenant-Govemor and Silas L. Niblack for Represen- 
ive in Congress. Niblack was elected by a majority of 
S, and Bloxham by a majority of 64. But the work of 
9 people had to undergo the manipulation of a counting 
ard. The returns 6mm nine counties, eight of them Dem- 
raticy were held back and did not reach me State Capitol, 
icially, till the result was announced and the defeated Re- 
iblicans had received certificates of election. 
Bloxham challenged Day^s title in the courts and finally 
ined his office by the judgment of the Justices, the majority 
' diem being of Republican antecedents. 
Niblack contested Wall's seat and the records of the Forty- 
oond Congress will show that he was declared elected and 
as seated. But the Republican majority delayed their just 
ition until the closing days of the last session. 
The most shameful part of this afiair was the arrest and 
rosecution of P. W. White, Judge of the Circuit Court, in 
le circuit in which the state capital was included, who, upon 
mnplaint of Bloxham, had issued an injunction to restrain 
le counting of the vote until all the returns had been 
oeived. It was charged that his official act was a violation 
* the Federal election laws and the machinery of the United 
ates Court was corruptly and wickedly used to hinder the 
le course of justice and facilitate the efforts of the conspira- 
rs. After their purpose had been accomplished the prose- 
ition of Judge White was not further pressed. 
The fourth regular session of the Legislature was famous 
r the contests for seats and the unblushing disregard of the 
ill of the people by the Republicans. The Democrats had 
acted a majority of the Senators but the election machinery 
aa supervised by a returning- board ^Viosfe Twaly<t\\7j ^^a^ 
publican and the usurper, Day, was the pT^\^\\\% oJS^cjec. 
wo regularly elected Democrats, Swttoxi andL ^t^^^^^ 
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were denied their seats. A third^ Ross, was seated npoo his 
certificate, but was afterwards ousted on a contest, by exclud- 
ing from the count a Democratic precinct, upon the ground 
tliat the clerk was p non-resident, although he was a duly 
registered voter. The contestant in this case, Johnson, was 
seated when only half of the Senators were present, as shown 
by the yea and nay vote on the question of adoptii^ tiie 
committee's report on the subject, although the Supreme Court 
had, but a short time before decided, that a majority of the 
full number of Senators, authorized by the Constitution, alone 
constituted a quorum, and that a less number could only 
enforce the attendance of absentee? or adjourn. 

Two Republicans claimed the right to represent the Duval 
County District. W. H. Christy had the certificate and was 
seated, but was ousted by Horatio Jenkins, Jr., on th^ fourth 
day of the session. Christy had been supported by one wing 
of the Republicans aided by Democrats who believed him to 
be a more conservative man than his opponent. Jenkins was 
seated by accepting the results of the famous Yellow Bluff 
fraud. 

A forged return which added two hundred and fourteen to 
Jenkins' vote was substituted in place of the true return, on 
the way from the voting-precinct to the Court House. With- 
out this fraudulent addition Jenkins was defeated. The in- 
spectors appeared before the county canvassers and pronounced 
the signatures to this return to be forgeries, and it was re- 
jected. The guilty tool who committed this crime was tried and 
convicted, though the State Senate, with all the facts befon 
it, had wilfully accepted the forgery and cast aside the honesi 
return. The same spirit was exhibited in the lower House. 

After Gleason had been driven from the office of Lieu 

tenant-Governor, he desired to continue his personal influeno 

in the Legislature, where he had inaugurated many ''im 

provement " schemes while presiding over the Senate. H' 

claimed a home in the remote county of Dade, where he an< 

his friends held all the county offices. At the election W. H 

Benest was reg^uJarly elected to tVve ksfi^twViVj . "^oi ^ue a 

home denied his right to the seat. ¥ife vj^a ^^mv.^^ ^x^n 

Journey and reached Tallahassee a day or two ^^x ^^Xjj 
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itnre had met, and to his sarprise found Oleason recognized 
8 the member from Dade, and serving as chairman of the 
wo most important committees, on the Judiciary and on 
rinanoe and Taxation, besides having a membership in others 
if nearly equal importance. Gleason was not in the state on 
he day of the election, and was not then a candidate for the 
)OBition. On coming to his county afterwards he pretended 
o call a special election, ignoring that already held. The 
Governor alone had this power under the law. Those in the 
lecret went through the sham of an election, and with a cer- 
jficate of the result he presented himself on the first day of 
bhe session, and was admitted on this piece of paper, worth- 
less upon its fiice, and held his seat until the final adjourn- 
ment. Benest was vigilant in pressing his rights, but could 
not even get a report from the Committee on Elections till 
the very last day or the session.* 

At the r^iilar session of 1872 the Comptroller reported a 
most discouraging condition of the state finances. The war- 
nuits issued for the past year were $135,486 in excess of the 
receipts. The rate of state taxation, which had been 16f 
cents on the hundred dollars in«1861, and 50 cents in 1867, 
had been inci'eased to $1.37.t The bonded indebtedness of the 
state was increased from $466,364.63 in 1868, when Reed 
became Governor, to $1,269,973.33, besides the railroad issue 
of four millions which had not yet been declared ill^al. The 
outstanding warrants and certificates had, in the same period, 
increased from $57,492.32 to $458,892 20. 

The burden of taxation was made heavier by a system of 
Bqualization of valuation. The Comptroller thus speaks of 
the high rate of taxation and of this system: ^^We have 
resorted to a rate of taxation under which the people suffer 
ind every branch of industry is crippled." "And when it is a 
Tact that the property paying these taxes is not valued by its 
)wners, but by an entirely impracticable system, and an en- 
irely incompetent body, both in state and counties, it is not 
surprising that its owners should be diasatisfied." "The 

* Asgemblf Journal, 5th Session, 1872. Appendix, ipa%«&\-^. 
t Thief was in addition to the county tax wViicYvm tci«cv3 wsv»i^«^ -^"^ 
jer than tJie State tax. 
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average value of property , both real and personal, has de- 
creased since 1870, yet the a^regate value for the basis of 
taxation is increased $49,737.31/' 

The Governor complains in his message that m(»« than 
two-thirds of the bonds issued in aid of Littlefield's road had 
been wasted without making any real progress hi the work. 
He says : '^It appears that the bonds were entrusted by the 
company to one of the firms of swindlers who abound in 
New York, which, by fraud and villany, have diverted much 
of the proceeds from the work on which they were issued, 
and there remains but $1,200,000 for the purpose of extend- 
ing the road beyond the river.'' ^ And he might have truth* j 
fully added that none of it was expended in road-buildiog or j 
improvement on this side of the river. 

The impeachment proceedings were renewed and reached i 
their culminating point at this session in the exhibition of 
twelve articles, and a few days later four additional ooes, 
charging the Governor, among other things, with oonspiring 
with Littlefield and others to embezzle moneys belongmg to 
the state, accepting bribes, defrauding the state, and falsifying 
his own official acts. By a unanimous vote the Assembly 
adopted the articles, and a committee was appointed to im- 
peach him, before the bar of the Senate of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, incompetency, malfeasance in office and conduct 
detrimental to good morals. His suspension from office fol- 
lowed. Prominent among the members of the committee whioh 
preferred these charges was a citizen of African descent named 
John Wallace, who was afterwards in the State Senate, and has 
since published a work on *' Carpet-bag Rule in Florida," in 
which Reed is represented as carrying on a constant struggle 
for the right against the corrupt men Avho at this period con- 
trolled and dictated the policy of the Republican party. 

The L^islature adjourned without trying the impeachment 
case, leaving the reins of government in Day's hands, who 
had been counted in as Lieutenant-Governor, to the exclusion 
of Bloxham. This situation was satisfactory to Reed's ene- 
mies, for a state election was approaching, and the control of 
the official patronage would have enabled them to dictate the 

* Aoiembly Journal, IBTiT., v, ^. 
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and Congressional nominations and the National offiocs 
le ensuing four years. But the^ was an obstacle in the 
Bloxham's just claim to the office of Lieutenant-Gov- 
' was being vigorously pushed and the final decision of 
•upreme Court could not be much longer delayed. His 
m had first proceeded by mandamus to compel a correct 
iss of the votes, but, when on the threshold of victory, 
iw under whidi the canvass should have been made was 
ptitiously repealed. The Court, though clearly stating 
ham's right, would not direct the Board to proceed under 
r which no longer existed. The new action which had 
immediately commenced was soon to be decided, and the 
t must give the state a Democratic Grovernor unless the 
achment could be dismissed. Terms were made with 
. Day called an extra session of the Legislature to meet 
1 23d, 1872. On the fourth of May it was decided that 
continuance of the impeachment case without trial to 
ler session was in effect a discharge and acquittal of the 
smor, and he was restored to his office, but he was never 
red of the opprobrium of the impeachment charges, 
.e expected judgment in Bloxham's favor was rendered 
1st, and for seven months, after all the duties of his 
had terminated, he enjoyed the barren title of Lieuten- 
lovemor. 

le nominating conventions met during the summer, 
bam was the Democratic candidate for Governor and 
ral Robert Bullock, now a member of the 51st Congress, 
lominated for Lieutenant-Governor. The new apportion- 
gave Fh)rida an additional Kepresentative in Congress 
the nominees were Charles W. Jones, who afterwards 
sented Florida in the Senate, and Silas L. Niblack, who 
till engaged in his contest in the 42d Congress, 
nng to the strife in the carpet-bag element of the 
iblican party, it was deemed prudent to select a 
date for Governor from among the Southern white 
bership, and Justice O. B. Hart was selected. The 
ft-baggers were represented by M. L. Stearns, who had 
speaker of the Assembly^ who held the aeooud ^lacfe ou 
icke^ and by W. J. Purman, who Nvas a caAi'iiY^^^fc W 
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Representative in Congress. The ireedmen received teoog^. 
nition by the nomination of J. T. Walls as the other oaoh 
didate for Representative. Reed was appeased by a vot0 
endorsing his administration and a hollow promise of die' 
succession to Osborn's seat in the Senate. 

The Democratic victory of 1870 and the character of the 
immigration which had since flowed into the state made it 
manifest that unless some extraordinary means were used 
Bloxham and Bullock would lead their party to victory. 

The Republican gain over the Democrats was in the [^ 
counties having a large negro population. In two of these, .! 
Leon and Jefferson, where there had been no increase of 
population by immigration the Republican vote was increased 
from 2,824 to 4,566 while the Democratic vote was only 
increased from 1,202 to 1,379. This remarkable gain^was 
enough to give Hart the majority declared in his &vor of 
1,553. There was a like increase in other countities of the 
black- belt sufficient to offset the entire increase in the Demo- 
cratic vote. 

As the whole machinery was in the hands of the Republi- 
can office-holders, inspectors and clerks, it was easy to arrange 
for such a result. The same voting lists were at every pre- 
cinct in the county ; the precincts were conveniently arranged 
near the centres of the black population ; there was no obstacle 
in the way of voting at every precinct within reach, even in 
the same name ; there were plenty of duplicate names on the 
lists; and a few skilled manipulators had no difficulty in 
managing an army of docile and obedient voters so as to pro- 
duce the result determined upon before the election. 

The Republican ticket was declared elected, and Grovernor 
Hart was inaugurated in 1873. 

His first message showed that he fully realized the deplor- 
able condition of the state. Outstanding warrants for cur- 
rent expenses were fearfully increasing at double rates. There 
was no money in the State Treasury even to pay express 
charges or telegraph fees. Back taxes to the amount of 
$598,000, had &iled to reach the treasury, and he urged that 
assessors and collectors be compelled to do their duty. He 
uses these words : ^^ I doubt if there \a 2a\o>i!fte.t «Xa.V^ W^Vvidh 
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reat a proportion of the revenue is withheld from the 
lory after it has been paid to the proper officers by the 
payers." * 

e charges revenue offioers with substituting depreciated 
> for moneys collected from the people, and falsely swear- 
;hat these identical warrants were actually recei ved, ^^ thus 
ig at defiance the criminal code, cheating and thieving 
)ublic for the purpose of pocketing the difference, and 
Qg perjury to fraud without fear of punishment" f 
''ith reference to the bribery, which was notorious and 
h had been forced upon his attention while a member of 
Supreme Court by the Pearce Appeal, he says : " If our 
ITS and Legislators are not beyond the reach of those 

would tempt them from their duty, then indeed ^ave the 
)Ies of law and justice become the dens of thieves." X 
e speaks thus of the frequent election frauds : " It has 
5 to be regarded as a matter of grave concern, whether 
5hoice of officers depends upon the voice of a majority of 
people of the state or counties, or whether it depends 
1 the skill of a board of canvassers in receiving or re- 
Qg, upon petty and technical grounds the evidence of the 
lt"§ 

1 conclusion he calls upon them to endeavor to lift the 
I " out of the slough of insolvency into which she has 
n, not through any lack of resources, or fault of her own, 
through the criminal neglect and malfeasance of those to 
m she had entrusted the duty of receiving from her people 
means of support which they, the people, are ever ready 
SFordher." || 

he sequel demonstrates that Hart, with all the good in- 
ions which permeate this message, was powerless to effect 
form under the circumstances which surrounded him. He 
reached his high office by the votes and methods of the 

whose crimes he was condemning. The bankruptcy of 
state, the incompetency and malfeasance of her Republi- 
officials, had not weakened the party under whose admin* 
tion this state of things had become possible. The hand- 

* Assemblj Journal, 6th Session, 1873, pp. ^%A\. 
fBo. p. 41. tP' 44. I Do. p. 44. \\ Do. p. AH 
11 
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ful of white leaders had no difficulty in controUiog its vastf-i 
negro majority, and their inexperience in governmental matten^ 
the dense ignorance and stupidity of the large mass of them, 
their deficient sense of honor and integrity, their failure to 
appreciate the duties and responsibilities of their new citiMD- 
ship, made their numerical strength a constant menace to good 
government, as long as they were under the control of politi- 
cal l^ders, whose misgovemment had called forth these 
severe rebukes from one whom they had so recently elevated 
to the Gubernatorial office. 

Wallace in his work on *^ Carpet-bag Rule" gives an in- 
teresting account of this session. To use his own language: 
'^ This was a gala day for the colored brother." S. B. Conover 
became Speaker of the Assembly, and during the session was 
chosen to succed Osborn in the Senate. Wallace sajrs^ that 
money was freely used in this contest but that the Republican 
rivals of Conover had the largest supply. He was among the 
tempted but when offered money as an inducement to stand 
firm in the Conover ranks he virtuously promised to do so with- 
out money and advised the tempter to " buy those who desired 
to sell" and the briber "went flying to other parts of the bat- 
tle-field to use the money where it would do the most good.'* 

This work should be read by all who seek to know the inside 
history of this corrupt period. Many of its details are inac- 
curate and there are manifest errors and mistakes of fact when 
the author gets beyond his personal experience, but within 
that range there is no reason for doubting his disclosure of 
plots, intrigue and villany. It would require the experi- 
ence in crime of a Titus Gates or the imagination of a Munch- 
ausen, to invent all the details of this history. 

One of the election contests of this session justifies the 
severe language already quoted from the Governor's message. 
Dade county occupies the extreme south-eastern part of the 
Florida peninsula. In territorial extent it contains more 
than seven thousand square miles, but according to the previ- 
ous census of 1870, the population was only 85. Yet it was 
entitled to a member of the Assembly, and with the adjoin- 
jng- county of Brevard, with a population of 1216, formed a 
Senatorial District 
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It was in oonnties like these, thinly populated and remote 
from communication, that the Republican workers plied their 
schemes to control the Legislature. Only about nine of the 
thirty-nine were safely Republican after the disabilities result- 
ing from the war had been removed. Enough of the others 
to make the desired majority were managed or manipulated 
by some sharp or crooked device on the day of election, or 
treated by the counting out process applied later. 

The Benest contest came from this same county of Dade. 

November 5th, 1872, E. T. Sturtevant was Judge of the 
County Court. Gleason, who had occupied Benest's seat, was 
now Clerk of the Circuit and County Courts ; together they 
composed a majority of the Board of County Canvassers 
and, in the absence of the third member, the entire Board. 

Only one precinct was opened in the county on the day of 
election. At that Sturtevant was one of the inspectors, and 
Gleason was clerk. Both wiere candidates at the election, the 
former for the Senate, the latter for the Assembly, against 
J. J. Brown, the Democratic candidate. When the election 
dosed it was r^ularly announced, in the presence of the 
voters, that the majority of the votes had been cast against 
Sturtevant and Gleasou, who had each received fourteen' 
votes, and this result was duly certified, and the two defeated 
candidates signed the required certificates, acting under oath 
as election omcers. 

Before the meeting of the County Board, the defeated candi- 
dates prepared a petition to themselves as a County Board, alleg- 
ing that certain foreigners had voted without producing their 
naturalization papers. These were old citizens of the county 
who had frequently voted before, and no one at this election 
had challenged their right to vote, or asked for their papers. 

The Board acted on this petition and deducted the number 
of votes cast by these citizens from the votes of their success- 
ful opponents without taking evidence as to how they voted, 
thus reversing the result, and as County Canvassers certified 
this false result in their own behalf to the State Capitol. 

Israel M. Stewart, the Democratic candidate for Senator, 
who was thus robbed of his majority in Dad^^ x^m^ \v\ ^\^ 
7wa county of Brevard 39 out of the 69 \oles»^W\-\\«w^^^>s. 
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cast there for Sturtevant. In order to oomplete this outrage, 
tiic Brevard returus were held back by the Republican officers 
of election, or detained by the United States mail agents till 
the State Canvassers had met and announced the election of 
Sturtevant and Gleason, and they weoe accordingly seated, 
upon their minority vote of 14 from a single precinct in Dade. 

The majority of the Committeeon Elections of the Assembly 
simply reported that " we are of the opinion that William IL 
Gleason is entitled to his seat." They denied none of the 
conclusions of fact reached by the minority. Their report 
was adopted and Gleason retained the seat against Brown. 

There was no final determination of Stewart's contest 
against Sturtevant during the first session of the Senate. The 
term was for four years, and it was renewed at the second ses- 
sion two years later, but without efiFect. 

Wallace was chairman of the Committee on Elections which 
reported in favor of Gleason, and was in the Senate at the next 
term, where he supported Sturtevant whenever action was at- 
tempted in Stewart's favor. In his book he mentions his 
vote in Sturtevant's behalf as one of the only two acts com- 
mitted during these days of reconstruction which he r^rets. 

Governor Hart was in feeble health when he commenced 
his term and went to a more Northern clime after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature. In his second Message he spoke of 
the state finances in rather a more encouraging tone, but there 
was little actual improvement, and his hopes for the future 
were not realized under his successor, nor would they have 
been had he lived, for the personal integrity of one man could 
not check the prevailing tide of extravagance and corruption. 
He died soon aft;er the adjournment of the L^islature of 
1874, enjoying the respect of all who knew him, and amid 
general expressions of regret. 

The new Governor, Marcellus L, Stearns, had been promi- 
nent among the extreme men of his party all through this 
reconstruction period. He went to Florida as an officer 
of the Freed men's Bureau, and this position had given him 
influence with this class of voters. His administration was 
but little more than a continuance of those which preceded 
j't His personal integrity was asaaWa^i ^\«ii moit^ \5vV\kA^ 
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than that of Seed's. Purman was high in the oouDsels of 

his party^ and had abundant opportunity to know what his 
associates had done. He delivered a speech in the House of 
£epresentatives^ March 9th, 1875, in which he assailed 
St^ns bitterly and brought some serious charges against 
him. But these accusations injured neither with his party 
friends. The Kepublican Convention of 1876 nominated 
Stearns for Governor and Purman for reelection to the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, and they went lovingly 
through the campaign on the same ticket, notwithstanding 
the wickedness or the slanders of the past. 

Before this history closes some further mention should be 
made of the abuse of the process of the United States Courts 
to aid the plans of the Republican leaders. I shall relate but 
two instances. 

At a municipal election held in Tallahassee, during this 
period, a number of influential Democratic vot-ers were absent. 
The election was close. The absence of these voters was pro- 
cured by summoning them to appear on the morning of the 
election as witnesses before the United States Court at Jack- 
sonville, more than one hundred and sixty miles distant. 
They were not used or needed as witnesses but were detained 
till the election was over and the Republican ticket elected, 
and then dismissed. 

The State Senate was, on one occasion, organized in a sim- 
ilar way. It was nearly evenly divided ; there were several 
contested seats. On the morning of the day fixed for the 
meeting of the Legislature, Senators Crawford and McCaskill 
were arrested on fictitious charges and carried to Jacksonville 
by a Deputy United States Marshal. They were held there 
upon the warrants of arrest till the Republicans had completed 
their plans and organized the Senate, and were then discharged. 

The closing months of Stearns' administration will ever be 
memorable, on account of the great election contest of 1876, 
which was felt throughout the whole country. The author 
has already given an account of it in a speech delivered in 
the United States Senate during the Fiftieth Congress. 
Stearns headed the Republican ticket aud G^ot^^i E, Dte.^ 
was the successful Democratic candidate. 
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The Democratic State Committee could not prevent the 
actioQ of the Electoral Commission^ but when their stale 
ticket was counted out, they forced the Caavassing Board, 
through the process of the State Supreme Courts to make an 
honest count It is pleasant to be able to add that a majority 
of the justices who rendered the judgment against this Board 
were Republicans in their political faith, but they adminis- 
tered the laws without reference to politics. The inaugura- 
tion of Drew as Governor and Noble A. Hull as Lieutenant- 
Governor and the organization of a Democratic L^islature 
followed and the state was redeemed. 

Reviewing the history of this period from 1868 to 1876, 
we find a record of extravagance, corruption and wasteful ex- 
penditure. The enormous amounts taken from the tax-payers 
and raised by mortgaging the industry of the future were all 
consumed with nothing to show for the outlay. No public 
buildings, no institutions for the unfortunate, no colleges, 
normal schools, or seminaries were built or aided from the 
state treasury during this period. The school system, though 
liberally supported by taxation, had disappointed the reason- 
able expectations of the people. Crime had gone unpunished. 
Property was unsafe. Farmers almost abandoned the effort 
to raise meat because of the constant depredations upon their 
stock. Many of the magistrates were incompetent, some were 
notoriously corrupt, and thieves and depredators were not 
seriously alarmed at the prospect of a conviction before a 
negro jury. The effect is illustrated by the following table 
which gives the valuation of personal property at different 
dates, in seven of the large agricultural counties, compris- 
ing some of the wealthiest portions of the state at tbose 
times. 



VALUATION OF PERSONAL FBOPEBTY. 



Cbunties, 

Alachua, 
Gadsden, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson, 
LeoDf , . 
MadiaoUf 
Marion, , 



1867. 

? 750,944 
835,666 

. 667,371 

816,858 

1260,820 

493,195 

694,291 



1870. 

$542,674 
493,848 
544,940 
753,302 



1873. 


1875. 


$371,422 


$348,349 . 


392,865 


338,760 


495,400 


415,970 


506,325 


415,512 


^<^^,Q«»% 


662,884 


^n^<c»'^ 


^^,6{\^ 


tA5>,\4^ 


^/sa;^ 



^^^^ 4,m,m ^.^^J^-^^ '^?'«*^'^ 



This amounts to a net reduction of ov» 45 per cent, in 
^.«ght years. 

The receipts and expenditures of the four years covered by 
the administrations of HaM; and Stearns were as follows : 



BECmFEB AHD EXPENIHTUBBB OF THJB 8TATB FKOM 1873 TO 1876. 

Tears. Receiptg. fixpetiditiireft 

1873 «t)H405.81 $536,192^5 

1874 401,679.68 292,087.37 

1875 *. . 384,736.24 290,261.43 

1876 286,280.68 260,187.19 

Total ' . . . . $1,737,101.31 $1,378,978.64 

Showing an average of expenditures of $344,744 63 per 
fiDDumas compared with the average of $346,189.32 during 
four years pf Reed's administration. The county expendi- 
tares and taxa[tion were additionaf to those of the state enu- 
merated in these tables. 

This sketch will be closed by comparing some of the figures 
of this period of reconstruction and Republican mis-govern- 
ment with the results that followed as soon as the Democrats 
came into power under Greorge F. Drew and continued under 
successive administrations. 

When the Republicans went out of power, they had estab- 
lished in nine years under their school system 676 schools, 
attended by 28,444 scholars. The amount raised for schools 
by taxation and their management of the state school fund 
during their last year of power was $158,846,36. 

The following table exhibits the subsequent progress of the 
educational interests of the state. 



gCHOOIi STATISTICS OF THE STATE FOB CEBTAIK TEABS. 

Years. Schools. PapUs. Expevided for Schools, 

1876 676 28,444 $158,846.36 

1880 1,131 - 38,315 141,934.16 

1883 1,479 61,946 249,054.08 

1888 2,249 63,848 484,110.23 

The toUowing table exhibits the taxes «fiai^ae\ dLVXtvw^ ^^ 
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last three years of Repnblican rule^ and the three suooeedin: 
years of a Democratic administration. 



8TATB TAXES ASSESSED FROM 1873 TO 1880 

Choemor. Yean, 

r 1873. 

429,318.09 



Hart4& 
Stearns 



Drew 



« ■ • •• 



AmomUs. Totals for 3 Years. 
. 9422,994^9 



1874 •••••• 

1875 408,684.71 

1876 380,858.69 

1877 330,595.60 

1878 265,240.98 

1879 249,879.80 

1880 237,420.12 



Saved in 4 years under Democratic administration 
Average per year 



$1,641,856.08 



• • • • 



1,083;136.50 
558,719.58 
139,679.89 



The following table exhibits the steady increase in the tax 
able property of the state since the last year of the Stearns 
administration. 



VALUE OF THE BEAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA AS ASSESSED FOR TAXATION AT DIFFEREin? DATES. 

Tears. Total AmounU, 

1876 $29,688,337 

1880 31,157,846 

1883 55,249,311 

1888 87,552,447 



Samuel Pasco. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN TENNESSEE. 

THE Legislature of Tennessee was in session at the time of 
the Presidential election in 1860. There was no public 
man in her borders at thai time who was either an avowed 
abolitionist or a disunionist, per se. The successful candidate 
for the Presidency had received no vote in Tennessee. The peo- 
ple were apprehensive of the grave results which eventually 
followed that election ; but they determined to wait. While 
other states south were passing ordinances of secession and 
appealing to Tennessee to join them, she declined hasty 
action. As late as February, 1861, her people expressed 
their desire to remain in the Union by a majority of 67,054 in 
a total vote of 116,552. They declared at the same time 
their opposition to holding a delegated convention to consider 
and determine what should be done in the impending emer- 
gency, by a majority of 11,875. They opposed secession, and 
equally opposed civil war. Had no gun been fired, Ten- 
nessee would not have changed her position. 

When, however, the officer in command of Fort Sumter 
in Charleston harbor, refused to recognize the Confederate 
authority, and President Lincoln ordered supplies to him, the 
approach of the steamer " Star of the West ' with these sup- 
plies drew the fire of Confederate guns, and when this was 
quickly followed by a call from Mr. Lincoln upon Tennessee 
for volunteers to march upon the South, the shock came, and 
was electric. In less than sixty days the people of the state 
had voted to separate from the Union and to b^me a member 
of the Confederate States by a vote of 104,913 to 47,238. 

In less than a year, March, 1862, Andrew Johnson was 
transferred from the United States Seaate (which he had not 
before Jeft) and installed as Military GovetwoT q^T^ww^ss^^j^Xs^ 
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appointment of the Secretary of War, under the protection 
of the Federal Armies. His authority as defined in his 
appointment was, '' to exercise and perform within the limits 
of the state, all and singular, the powers, duties and functions 
pertaining to the oflSce of Militaty Governor, including the 
power to establish all necessary ofiBoes, tribunals, eta^' 

Sc^ptember 19th, 1863, the President sent him a supple- 
mentary authorization ^^ to exercise such powers as may be 
necessary and proper to enable the loyal people of Tennessee 
to present such a republican form of State Government as will 
entitle the state to the guarantee of the United States there- 
for, and to be protected under such state government by the 
United States, against invasion and domestic violence, all 
according to the Fourth Article of the Constitution of the 
United States." 

The office was new to the laws and history of the state and 
country. Its powers and duties were limited only by the will 
of one man, the occupant. As the Federal Armies advanced 
southward. Governor Johnson proceeded to make appoint- 
ments, and fill vacancies with loyal men. The vast majority 
of the offices were vacated upon the Federal military occupa- 
tion of the country. In truth the active duties and func- 
tions of the civil authorities were practically suspended in 
every part of the state open to a conflict of the opposing 
forces, and these parts embraced nearly its entire extent. 

During the years 1862 and 1863 the operations of the con- 
tending armies in and for Tennessee were not of such decisive 
character as to give permanent foothold to either. The pro- 
gress made, therefore, by the Military 'Governor toward re- 
storing civil administration, amounted to little. Towards the 
close of 1863 the Federal forces occupied the state from a 
line forty miles east of Knoxville to Memphis, with strong 
garrisons at both these points and at Nashville, Chattanooga 
and other points. Their successes elsewhere during the sum- 
mer and fall campaigns of this year in the capture of Vicks- 
burg and relieving the Mississippi river from hostile ob- 
structions from source to mouth, the repulse of Lee in 
Pennsj^lvania, besides their holdings in the Carolinas and 
northeastern Virginiaf induced tVie PreBident \ft «fcx\ft\]alY oon- 
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sider the rehabilitation of such states or parts of states as 
were deemed permanently under the Federal control. He 
determined to issue a proclamation of amnesty as the first 
step in this direction. This document accompanied his 
annual message to Congress, and was dated .the 8th of Dec- 
oember, 1863. It embodied his plan of reconstruction, and 
promised "pardon and restoration of property, except as to 
slaves, to all who directly or by implication have participated 
iQ the existing rebellion, with certain exceptions specified, 
upon their taking an oath to "henceforth support, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States and the 
Union of the States thereunder ; abide by and support all 
acts of Congress passed, and all proclamations of the Presi- 
dent made with reference to slaves, so far and so long as not 
repealed, modified or held void by Congress or by decision of 
the Supreme Court^' He further promised that whenever a 
number of persons in and of the states at war with the 
Union, not less than one-tenth of the vote cast in the Presi- 
dential election of 1860, and being qualified voters under the 
laws previous to secession, shall reestablish a State Govern- 
laent, republican in form and in nowise contravening the said 
)ath, ^*such shall be recognized as the true Government of 
he state," etc., etc. This was, substantially, Mr. Lincoln's 
Jan of reconstruction. 

The first step subsequent to its promulgation, taken by the 
lilitary Governor of Tennessee, was a proclamation, dated 
auuary 26th, 1864, ordering county elections to be held on 
le first Saturday in March. In this proclamation be an- 
ounced that these elections were ordered in Tennessee as a 
ate of the Union ; prescribed the qualification of voters and 
1 oath to be taken by each elector before voting. This oath 
aried from the one prescribed by the President, in requiring 
le affiant to support and defend the Constitution of the 
Fnited States, and to promise to "conduct himself as a true 
3d faithful citizen of the United States,'' ardently desiring 
le suppression of the present insurrection and rebellion 
yainst the Government of the United States, etc., etc. 

The marked difference between the oath required by the 
rochznation of the President and that o? lYifc^^xVax^ ^w^- 
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ernor attracted attention, and the question arose as to whether 
the amnesty oath would not be suiBeient for a voter, without 
taking that prescribed by the Governor, and was submitted 
to the President, who replied, "In county elections you had 
better stand by Governor Johnson's plan, otherwise you will 
have conflict and confusion. I have seen his plan/' 

This election was a failure. Comparatively few of the 
qualified voters appeared at the polk. At military posts, such 
as Nashville and Memphis, Government employees who had 
been in the place six months, contributed the larger part of 
the vote, small as it was. Davidson County (including the 
Capital of the state) cast only 1229 for Sheriff out of 6665 
votes cast in 1860. Only a few counties voted at ail. 

In the meantime there were certain Unionists, persons who, 
in the earlier stages of the war, had made themselves conspicu- 
ous in opposition to the then-existing order of things, and who 
were now impatient because the state was not resolved to har- 
monious relations with the Union, They were not warriors, but 
statesmen ; refugees at one time, and, at another, in some co- 
terie or meeting of persons of like situation, bewailing 
together the deplorable condition of the country. These men 
were never contented with the movements of the armies nor 
with the measures of civil administration. Their hearts were 
filled with bitterness, and their minds with plans to crush add 
destroy the adversary. There was another class of Unionists, 
who remained at home and attended to their business as best 
they might, giving no conspicuous demonstration of elation 
or depression, in the varying exigencies of war, thoughtful 
and watchful observers of events, patriotic in their hearts and 
true to their convictions. 

The Presidential campaign followed in 1864. On the 2nd 
of August of that year, a meeting was held at Nashville, 
which called a convention to be held on the 5th of September, 
to consider the reorganization of the state, and the question 
of putting out an electoral ticket and undertaking to hold an 
election for President in November. 

This convention met pursuant to the call, only a few coun- 

/76» holding primary meetings to appoint delegates. It was 

lai^ly composed of the military e\em«at, ^^ \^\»T^\saRsssa5ft 
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Cavalry, 2nd Tennessee Mounted Infentry, and the Ist Ten- 
nessee Infantry sending representatives for 33 oounties. But 
the convention adopted a resolution admitting as qualiiied 
to participate in its deliberations, ^^ all unconditional Union 
men, who are for all the measures of the Grovernment looking 
to putting down the rebellion, from different parts of the 
state/' 

The convention adopted resolutions .favoring the appoint- 
ment of agents to look after the interests of soldiers and their 
families ; the enrollment and organization of the militia ; the 
immediate abandonment of slavery, and its prohibition by 
amendment of the state constitution ; the removal from office 
of all disloyal men ; the holding of an election for President 
by the Union people, and the oath prescribed in March to be 
required of electors ; and requesting the Military Governor 
to execute the resolutions in such manner as he might deem 
best. The convention also nominated a Lincoln and Johnson 
electoral ticket, and appointed an Executive Committee of 
fifteen — ^five from each gi^and division of the state. 

Another ticket favoring McClellan and Pendleton was sub- 
sequently brought out by parties not in sympathy with the 
convention, but was withdrawn before the election. 

On the 7th of September, 1864, during the session of the 
convention, the Military Governor issued his proclamation 
declaring his purpose to proceed to appoint officers and esta- 
blish tribunals, as he had heretofore done, in all the counties 
and districts of the state, wherever the people gave evidence 
of loyalty and a desire for civil government, all officers to take 
the oath last prescribed. 

On the 13th of September he issued a proclamation order- 
ing the enrollment of the militia of the State in accordance 
with the wish of the late convention, between the ages of 
18 and 50 years, the magistrates to be the enrolling officers, 
and those failing or refusing to serve without good excuse to 
be sent beyond the limits of the state. 

On the 30th of September ^he (military) Governor issued 
his proclamation, under the request of the convention, order-- 
ing an election for President and Vice-President of the United 
States to be held at the county-seat or otVier evjAYaSsJl'^ ^^Rfc \». 
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every county in the state^ in the following November, at which 
all citizens and soldiers, six months resident in the state pre- 
vious to the election, being white, and citizens of the United 
States and loyal to the Union, were authorized to vote. •* To 
secure the ballot-box against the contamination of treason/' 
the oath prescribed by the convention was required of the 
voter. This remarkable product of a popular meeting thus 
became a law controlling the highest right of the citizen, and 
compelled the elector to swear that he was an active friend of 
the Government of the United States, and the enemy of the 
so-called Confederate States; that he ardently desired the 
suppression of the rebellion against the United States, etc., 
etc., with great amplification of detail. 

Upon the appearance of this proclamation the McClellan 
• and Pendleton electors united in a protest addressed to the 
President, in which they asserted that the method prescribed 
was contrary to the election laws of Tennessee ; that it ad- 
mitted persons to vote not allowed by the law ; that it pro- 
vided for holding the election at only one place in the county, 
when the law required it in each civil district ; that the oath 
required was unusual and a test oath. They further pro- 
tested against the interference of the military Governor with 
the elective franchise, and asked that all military interference 
be withdrawn " so far as to allow the loyal men of Tennessee 
a full and free election, meaning by the loyal men of Tennes- 
see those who have not participated in the rebellion or given 
it aid and comfort, or who may have complied with such 
terms of amnesty as have been offered them under your au- 
thority." 

This protest was presented to the President on the 15th of 
October by John Lellyett, of Nashville, one of the signers 
and one of the McClellan Presidential electors. From the 
accounts of the interview which reached the public at the 
time, Mr. Lellyett did not find Mr. Lincoln in the amiable 
frame of mind usual with him, or that jocose disposition vnth 
which he often looked upon the gravest concerns. The ver- 
bal interview closed without a satisfactory reply to the protest. 
A formal written answer was given on the 22d of October, 
wliich closed wkb : " Except it be to ^we \>To\fi^vm ^!^\2fi^ 
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f violence, I decline to interfere in any way with any Presiden- 
I tial election/' The eflfect of these events vras the witlidrawal 
of the McCIellan and Pendleton ticket from the race in Ten- 
nessee. The Presidential election which followed in Tennes- 
see was a farce. The people refrained from participating in 
a proceeding so £ut from the free and mirestrained elections 
to which they had been accustomed. They did not look upon 
this as having the sanction of law^ or as possessing proper au- 
thority and regularity. At Nashville, as an example, the 
vote was only 1228, and came largely from Government em- 
ployees. By joint resolution of Congress the electoral vote 
of Tennessee was not received and counted, on the ground, as 
stated in the preamble, that the state had ^^ rebelled against the 
Government of the United States, and was in such condition 
on the 8th day of November, 1864, that no valid election for 
electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, 
according to the Constitution and laws thereof, was held 
on said day." 

These fruitless steps towards reconstruction in Tennessee 
were 'discouraging, the more so from the fact that a decided 
difference of opinion and feeling had developed among the 
leading Unionists, shown in the two presidential electoral 
tickets. A period had now arrived that required more deci- 
sive action. The election of the militaiy Governor to the 
Vice-Presidency would soon call him from the state and from 
his official duties as Governor. 

The Executive Committee appointed by the September 
convention, published a call in December for the assembling 
of a convention at Nashville, on the 9th of January, 1865, to 
take counsel as to the best method of restoring the state to its 
proper relations with the Union. It was not expected 
that it would do more than to provide for a constitutional 
convention composed of delegates to be elected by the peo- 
ple, with authority to act in all matters relating to the or- 
ganic law. 

The convention assembled on Monday, the 9th of January, 

Eursuant to the call. It was composed, like that of Septem- 
er, of comparatively few holding credentials from \)rimary 
county meetings. It was in session five daj^. TI\v^ x^xiS^. ^S. 
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its deliberations was : the adoption of an amendment to the 
State Constitution abolishing slavery and forbidding the 
L^islature to make ^^any law recognising the right of 
property in man ; '^ and a schedule which repeated the section 
of the Constitution forbidding the Greneral Assembly to pass 
enancipation laws, annulled the military league made with the 
Confederate states^ the state declaration of independence and 
the act of separation ; suspended the statute of limitations 
from May 6, 1861 ; provided that actions for torts begun by 
attachment might not be proceeded in without personal ser- 
vice of process on the defendants ; annulled all laws and ordi- 
ances of the second state Government, and forbade the Legisla- 
ture to pay any bonds, interest or debts contracted or issued by 
it ; and affirmed all civil and militaiy acts of Grovemor Johnsoa 
Provision was made for asubmission of this action to a vote of the 
people on the 22nd of February ensuing ; and in the event of its 
ratification, for an election of Governor and members of the 
General Assembly, the latter to be voted for on a general ticket 
on the 4th of March, and to assemble on the 2nd of April, fol- 
lowing. The convention also nominated William G. Brojvnlow 
for Governor, and recommended a full legislative ticket in an- 
ticipation of ratification. This unprecedented, radical, irr^ular 
and unauthorized proceeding was attempted to bejustified by an 
appeal to the Bill of Rights. 

The election was held on the appointed day, February 22, 
1865. Fifteen counties in East, twenty-one in Middle, and 
one (Shelby) in West Tennessee appear to have voted, to and 
with the vote of the soldiers, the result was : For, 25,293 ; 
against, 48. 

The vote of the state at the Presidential election in 1860 
was 145,333. This was considered and held as more than a 
compliance with the provision of the President's proclama- 
tion of the 8th of December, 1863, relating to reconstructing 
rebellious states by a number of loyal persons not less than 
ten per cent, of the vote cast in such state in the Presidential 
election of 1860, whereby the President came under special 
promise to guarantee Tennessee a republican form of govem- 
mentj and protect her against invasion and domestic violence. 
Governor Johnson^ on the 25t\i of T?e\>iv3Lax^ , \s&\v2ji \i\& ^roc- 
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lamation declaring the amendment to the Constitation and 
the sdiedule duly ratified^ sayin^^ ^' Complete returns have 
not yet been made, but enough is Known to place the result 
beyond all doubt/' 

The election was duly held on the 4th of March, and Wm. 
G. Brownlow was elected without opposition, receiving 23,352 
votes against 36 scattering, a falling off of 1,906 irom the 
February election, but still within the guarantee clause of 
Mr. Lincoln's amnesty proclamation. The Legislative ticket 
received the same as that for Grovemor ; as they were not 
elected by and from counties and districts as always in the 
past. The ballot containing the name of the Governor voted 
for, had also the names of twenty-five candidates for the 
Senate and eighty-four names of candidates for the House of 
Representatives, and the number cast for one was cast for all. 
By this method the Carter County member is voted for in 
Shelby, and vice versa. 

A point had now been reached where reconstruction was 
nominally an accomplished fact, dependent for permanency 
on the success of the Federal arms in the contest with the 
Confederate States. Up to this period only one object was 
professed by the Unionists of Tennessee, the restoration of 
the state's relations to the Federal Union as they existed prior 
to 1861 ; and that object had now been achieved, so far as 
those adhering to the Union could accomplish it. A Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly, elected by a popular vote, how- 
ever small, was about to assemble and start the machinery of 
a state administration in its old movements. The operations 
of the army in 1864 had left Sherman in undisturbed posses- 
sion of Greorgia. The old army of Albert Sidney Johnston, 
under Bragg, Joe Johnson and Hood, at different periods, 
had been broken at Franklin and shattered at Nashville, and 
its bleeding remnants were making their way to North Caro- 
lina to join Gen. Joseph E. Johnston in a last show of re- 
sistance to Sherman's unobstructed marches through the 
Southern country. Everything, therefore, was bright and 
hopeful for the overthrow of the Confederate cause, and the 
complete success of the Federal armies. 

The policjr to be pursued in the admin\atirai^OTL Va. ^xasSoir 
J2 
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callj restoring the people to their civil rights and privileges, 
offered grounds for differences of opinion and judgment. 

The Legislature having convened on the 2d of April, on 
the 5th the Governor was inaugurated. 

In a few days the surrender of Greneral Lee and the flight 
of the Confederate Government from Richmond relieved them 
of all anxiety on the subject of their tenure. Another few 
days brought the assassination of President Linooln and the 
succession of Andrew Johnson to the Presidency. Events 
had so shaped themselves that the Governor and Legislature 
were afforded the most brilliant oppoilunity for the adoption 
of measures for the speedy return of the people to the occu- 
pations and to the orderly habits of times of peace. From 
the first to the middle of May, returning soldiers, with their 
pledges to be and to conduct themselves as peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens, began to appear, in search of the homes they 
had left four years before. Worn and foot-sore, hungry and 
penniless, tired of war's disasters and privations, the ex-sol- 
dier was ready and willing to keep his faith to his parole. He 
cherished no hostility to his fellow-citizens who had adhered 
to the Union, and were now in control of state affairs. He 
r^arded it as his first duty to build up the waste that he had 
found, reconstruct his home and provide himself with a liveli- 
hood. He did not concern himself at that time with affairs 
of state. He was content to leave them to the hands into 
which they had fallen. He knew well enough the irregulari- 
ties, the assumptions and the unprecedented methods by which 
this power had been obtained, and accepted and justified it 
upon the broad ground of necessity. The circumstances at 
the time of the women, children and male non-combatants, 
exposed to any and every species of abuse and outrage, justi- 
tified the effort to organize civil government and furnish such 
measure of protection as the condition and abilities of the au- 
thorities would allow. He did not complain at the fact that 
the civil government he found at the state capitol was the re- 

Eresentative of not more than one-seventh of the voting popu- 
ition of the state. He knew well that with the prevalence 
of peace and orderi fhe recuperative resources of the soil, the 
.'.■J I i.Mr«if .-..w.^.!^ gujj ^^ intdWgeiiQfe oiE Viwi N^taca^ the 
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evils apprehended would be avoided or soon corrected by the 
free and orderly expression of the popular will. The returned 
Gonfedeiatey therefore, was the friend of the established gov- 
ernment. He knew that it was henceforth to be his govern- 
ment; and it became at once his interest as well as his desire 
to see it administered for the peace, happiness and prosperity of 
all. That such was not the case was not his fault. He went 
£)rward in submission to authority and in the path of peace. 

The Grovemor and Legislature took a different view of his 
mind and purposes. They looked upon, him as a red-handed 
^lemy to order, with a heart filled with war and hatred of 
peao^ ready at any moment to overturn the existing order of 
things, and to do all sorts of ferocious acts. In this he was 
to be curbed by the most stringent and rigid means at their 
command. To exclude him from the ballot was one of the 
means used as most effective. The law enacted for this pur- 
pose on the 6th of June, proscribed Confederates and Con- 
federate sympathizers in the most comprehensive terms possi- 
ble to devise. The oath required to be taken by voters when 
challenged, by all judges of election and candidates for office, 
was as rigid and comprehensive as those previously required ; 
and practically disfranchised three-fourths or more of the 
people of the state. 

Besides the franchise law, acts were passed at this session of 
the L^slature, to punish speaking or printing scurrilous 
libel against the State or General Government, with fine and 
imprisonment and disqualifying to hold office in the state for 
three years ; to authorize the sheriffs of the state, to raise a 
posse of twenty-five men, or as many more as they might 
severally deem necessary as County Guards to consist of " un- 
questionably loyal men,'' and to redistrict the state under the 
census of 1860 into eight Congressional districts. Among the 
resolutions one of the first to be adopted was the amendment 
to the United States constitution abolishing slavery, which 
was adopted on the 5th of April ; also one confirming the ap- 
pointments made by the late military Governor, leaving it to 
the discretion of Governor Brownlow to issue writs of election 
to fill vacancies. On the 21st of April a resolution was 
sdopted requesting that the PrQBident procAaam. ^'fe ^\3a5kfc\Rk\fc 
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no longer oonsidered in a state of insurnection. This was fol- 
lowed on the 9th of May by a resolution calling npon the 
President for troops to guarantee Tennessee a republican form 
of government and to protect her against invasion and do- 
mestic violence. This Legislature also elected the executive 
state officers, Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, and 
United States Senators, Judge David T. Patterson for the 
term expiring March 4th, 1869, and Jos. S. Fowler for the 
term ending March 4th, 1871 ; and on the 12th of June ad- 
journed until the first Monday in October, 1865. 

Elected as this body was on a general ticket, the members 
were not generally of -the most gifted order of men, most of 
them being wholly inexperienced in public affairs and igno- 
rant of the methods of legislation. There were some notable 
exceptions to this rule, but so many of these were radical in 
their views, that the voice of the conservative element was 
wholly lost in the mad currents of the hour. This ignorant 
and inexperienced majority had followed the radical lead in 
this first session and enacted the laws and adopted the resolu- 
tions above noted, — the franchise act having passed the Senate 
by a vote of twenty to one, and the House forty-two to twenty- 
one. Still other and more extreme measures were introduced 
and warmly discussed without adoption. As an indication of 
the spirit cherished and manifested by the " radicals '' toward 
the so-called rebels a bill was introduced into the House ou 
the 18th of May and passed by a vote of fifty-eight to five to 
prevent persons from wearing the " rebel uniform," under a 
penalty of $5 to $25 for privates and $25 to $50 for officers, 
thus punishing the Southern soldiers, then beginning to return 
without a dollar in their pockets, for appearing in the only 
clothes they had. Bills were offered depriving ministers who 
aided or sympathized in any way in "the rebellion'' of the 
right to celebrate the rites of marriage, and subjecting them 
to the payment of poll-tax, to work on public roads and to 
serve in the militia, which passed the Senate and was rejected 
by the House ; and also requiring women to take the oath of 
loyalty before a license should issue for her marriage. A bill 
prescribing a test-oath for plaintifis in lawsuits only failed in 
tlie SeuAte by a vote of ten to eleven. 
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The interval between the 12th of June and the 2nd of 
October, 1865, gave the Governor and Legislature an oppor- 
tunity to witness the practical workings of their reconstructive 
l^islation. During this vacation (August 3rd) an election 
vas held under proclamation by the Governor, for Congress- 
men and to fill such vacancies as had occurred in the General 
Assembly. An opportunity was also afforded to observe tlie 
temper and demeanor of the large majority of the people who 
were disfranchised. Tliese were found pursuing their voca- 
tions as best they could under tlie circumstances; being 
really more concerned in providing the necessaries to sustain 
life than in who was to hold the offices, and enjoy the emolu- 
ments of public station. As a rule they were quiet and peace- 
ful. The courts in some localities had instituted proceedings 
against some of this class for acts committed during the war 
and in a military capacity. In East Tennessee especially they 
were received with coldness, and, they had many personal 
grievances to settle. These were local, and mostly individual 
]Q their nature, and had no relation to the validity of the exist- 
ing state government, or the peaceful execution of the laws by 
the masses of the people. 

The Governor, on the 10th of July, in view of the ap- 
proaching August election, issued a proclamation, which in- 
dicated his future -action, warning the people that all who 
should '^ band themselves together to defeat the execution of 
the Act to limit the elective franchise will be declared in re- 
bellion against the state of Tennessee, and dealt with as 
rebels '' ; that the votes oast in violation of this law, ^^ will 
not be taken into account in the office of Secretary of State "; 
that he would ^^ treat no person as a candidate who has not 
taken the oath prescribed in the 7th section of the Act, and 
filed it with the Secretary of State by the 3rd day of August, 
1865 ''; concluding with : "And I call upon the civil author- 
ities throughout the state, to arrest and bring to justice all 
persons who, under pretence of being candidates for Congress 
or other office, are traveling over the state denouncing and 
nullifying the constitution and laws of the land, and spread- 
ing sedition and a spirit of rebellion.^' 
On the 12th of July, the Governor isavx*^ ^xv ^^ ^^^\«®. N^ 
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the people of Tennessee," in which he reviewed thefiteps lead- 
ing to and defining the basis on which the present state 
government was established. The substance was that the 
Grovernment of the United States, being bound by the Con- 
stitution to guarantee to each state a repubh'oan form of 
government^ had a right to choose the form best adapted to 
the condition of the people and the means of putting it on 
foot. It is not for us to criticise or complain of the form 
or method chosen. It has done so and complied with its 
^ obligation. The President's plan of reconstruction is a 
model. The Governor states, that the convention of the 
9th of January, 1865, was the initiatory means chosen by 
the National Administration; that the convention consisted 
of over 500 delegates, but numbers were not essential — the 
National Administration could have acted even through one 
man in this matter; and that the State ^vernment was 
forced upon the rebellious majority, for nothing but force 
was recognized by them. " And yet," he indignantly ex- 
claims, ^^ aspiring politicians in their harran^ues denounce 
this State Government as unconstitutional, and spurious, and 
a usurpation ! " He did not fail to avow in this address 
his purpose to unseat, by military force, all officers elected 
in violation of the franchise law, and his purpose to see 
that Congressmen so elected should not take their seats. 

This August election was unattended by violence in any 
part of the state, and resulted in the election to Congress of 
Nathaniel G. Taylor, Horace Maynard, Wm. B. Stokes, Ed- 
mund Cooper, Wm. B. Campbell, Dbrsey B. Thomas, Isaac 
R. Hawkins and John W. Leftwich, for the districts in the 
order named. The total vote cast in the state was 61,783. 

On the 11th of August and before the returns were received, 
the Governor, in pursuance of a purpose, hinted at in his 
proclamation of July 10th, and more openly avowed in his 
address of July 12th, issued a proclamation calling upon 
clerks, sheriffs and loyal citizens for information as to 
whether the registration had been in accordance with the re- 
ef uirements of the Franchise law. Acting upon information 
thus derived, he threw out, and refv\aed \o Q«w\it, tiva votes of 
tweotjr^nine conn^^^^ casting a votfc ot ^^,^*I\, \«Ksnxsk^ "^^ 
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total legal yote, 39,509. The vote cast out was id eveiy dis- 
trict, and applied to every candidate ; but changed the result 
in only one district — the sixth; 

Dorsey B. Thomas of Humphreys, received 2,805 votes, 
while Samuel M. Arnell, of Maury, received 2,350. By the 
Governor's count, he discarded 2,284 of the vote of Thomas 
and elected Amell by a majority of more than 1,000, and 
Mr. Amdl took his seat with the rest when they were ad- 
mitted on the 24th of July, 1866. They were all elected as 
Union men, as friends and supporters of the present State 
Grovemment; but Taylor, Cooper, Campbell and Leftwich 
were conservatives, opposed to disfranchisement and test 
oaths, and in £Eivor of a compliance with the terms of peace 
as made upon the cessation of armed hostilities ; while the 
others were extremists, and denominated ^'radicals'' in the 
parlance of the day. This action of the Governor did not 
pass without criticism and rebuke in the Legislature, though 
sustained by that body. It was truly characterized as an as- 
finmption of power unwarranted by law, unjustified by facts, 
and an act of despotic usurption, pure and simple. A minor- 
ity in both the Senate and the House demanded a showing of 
the papers on which this unauthorized, flagitious asurpation 
was based ; but the majority declined to yield to their 
demands. 

But neither the Senators nor Representatives from Tennes- 
see were admitted to their seats in the Thirty-ninth Congress 
at its opening on the first Monday of December, 1865, a few 
of the reasons for which there should here be briefly stated. 

From the day the oath was administered to him as Presi- 
dent, to the meeting and organization of this Congress, An- 
drew Johnson steadily pursued the plan of reconstruction for- 
mulated and adopted by President Lincoln prior to his death. 
In this he had every reason to expect the support of the 
friends of Mr. Lincoln ; and by it to speedily restore the 
late '^ rebel '' states to their former constitutional places in the 
Union, and their proper relations to the Federal administra- 
tion. Under this plan the theory that the states had ever 
been out of the Union by pretended acta of seoeasiou^ was de- 
nied, and it was contended that the poY^et \ft cxwsvx^fc^^^^- 
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eral laws, had been temporarily suspended in these states by 
armed resistance; that as soon as that resistance was over- 
come and ceased^ the Executive should see that the laws of 
the Union should be observed and enforced therein ; that the 
people should be afforded an opportunity in conventions to 
annul the acts and proceedings by which they had put them- 
selves in antagonism to the Federal authority^ and to take 
sudi action as would conform their constitutions and govern* 
ments to the changes which the war had wrought in the Gov- 
ernment during its progress; that having done this and 
elected Senators and Representatives to Congress^ it only re- 
mained for the two Houses respectively to judge of their 
election and qualifications in admitting them to their seats. 

Congress took a wholly different view of the situation, and 
refused to recognize the new state government The legis- 
lature met in ^joumed session on the 2d of October. The 
Governor's message was hopeful in tone. He stated that the 
county clerks haa been neglectful of duty in some instances, 
and advised that the franchise law be amended in some 
respects, but not repealed. He advised "full pardon to the 
masses — the young and deluded, who followed blindly the 
standard of revolt, provided they act as becomes their cir- 
cumstances/' The unrepentant should suffer the five years of 
disfranchisement, while the active leaders "are entitled 
neither to mercy nor forbearance/' There were some n^roes 
he would now give suffrage, but he was opposed as unsafe to 
conferring the right on all. He still favored their coloniza- 
tion as tne best disposition to be made of the race. The 
message was elaborate, and discussed at length the state's 
interest in railroads, turnpikes, schools, the public debt, etc. 

Up to this time the negro was a disagreeable subject to 
handle. While conforming the constitution to Lincoln's 
emancipation proclamation, m January, February and April, 
1865, the members of the Legislature, who largely composed 
the convention of January seem not to have anticipated the 
rapidity with which that question would swell in their hands. 
In his inital message, Governor Brownlow, had opposed the 
£rranting suffrage to the negro ; and had favored his removal 
mm the United States^ and colon\zat\ou ^\^^\^\i^T^ Xyj >&i<^ 
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Esneral government Such an idea as civil or social equality, 
ad not been seriously entertained^ and yet these questions were 
held to be of fully as high imuortance by the reconstruction- 
ists in Congress, as those relating to the " rebels " were by 
the reconstructionists in Tennessee. There was a strong dis- 
position on the part of the majority of them, to avoid the 
issue. A prominent Senator from East Tennessee, early in the 
April session, introduced a resolution as the sense of the 
members that they would support no man for United States 
Senator who favored n^o sui&age. All the rights be had so 
far a^uired by obtaining his freedom were secured througli 
the " Freedmen's Bureau, an institution created by Congress, 
administered W military agents. The first step was taken on 
the 25th of January, 1866, making him, with Indians, a 
competent witness in all the courts of the state, to the same 
extent as such persons are competent in the United States 
Coarts by act of Congress. This was not adequate to the 
emergency then existing ; and on the 26th of May, 1866, the 
L^islature gave the negro the right ^^ to make and enforce 
contracts, to sue and be sued, to be parties and give evidence, 
to inherit and have full and equal benefits of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of person and estate," to be pun- 
ished not otherwise for crimes and offences than white persons 
in like cases ; to be entitled to the same public charities as the 
whites ; but he might not serve on juries, nor go to the same 
schools with the white children. 

The chief objective point of legislation was to perpetuate 
the political power of the radical minority by excluding from 
the polls the majority. The Unionist minority had become 
hopelessly divided, as was shown by the defeat of one-half the 
radicals by conservatives in the August Congressional elections. 
An act to amend the act of June 5th, 1865, was therefore 
matured and passed on the 3d of May 1866. 

This amended franchise law disenfranchised all citizens, 
otherwise qualified, " who have voluntarily borne arms for, 
or given other assistance to, sought, acceptea or exercised the 
functions of office under, or yielded a voluntary support to 
the so-called Confederate States of America, or any atatft 
whatever^ hostile to or opposed to the av\l\\ot\\)^ q^ >Jw^^\J?^Si 
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States Government/' provided for a commissioner of regis- 
tration in every county to be appointed by the Governor and 
removable at his pleasure ; and required the applicant for a 
certificate, authorizing him to vote, to prove by two witnesses, 
entitled themselves to vote under the law, that he is so Quali- 
fied, and also take an oath that he '^ was rejoiced at ' the 
defeat of the Confederacy, with many other tests the phrase- 
ology of which is too ample to be quoted here. 

This legislation would indicate either^ that the ^'rebels'' 
were a great deal more aggressive and dangerous than thqr 
were a year before; or the radical numbers and strength woe 
decreasing, and it became necessary to reduce the number of 
voters by creating additional restrictions and tests. To ke^ 
up the spirit of hate and bitterness, a resolution was offered 
and adopted by good majorities in both houses, '^ that Jeflbr- 
son Davis, Jas. M. Mason, R. M. T. Hunter, Robert Toombs, 
Howel Cobb, Judah P. Benjamin, Jno. Slidell, Robert E. 
Lee and Jno. C. Breckenridge have justly forfeited their 
lives ; and that in expiation of their great crime, and as an 
example for all time, they deserve and ought to suffer the 
extreme penaltv of the law and be held as infamous forever.^' 

All this harshness toward ^' rebels/' and half-hearted friend- 
ship to the n^ro, however, was not sufficient to open the doors 
of Congress to the anxiously awaiting Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Tennessee. The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States was yet demanded. 
On the 19th of June, 1866, threg days after its submission by 
Congress, the Governor issued his proclamation convening the 
L^slature to assemble on the 4th of July in extra session, 
to adopt or reject it. 

But the members of the House were glow in reaching the 
capitol, a number, though in the city, refrained from appear- 
ing in their seats, when in doing so their presence would 
bring about a quorum. The verbal orders to the doorkeeper 
to go out and bring in absentees were ineffectual, as the absent 
members eluded his search. This conduct of members exas- 
perated the Grovernor, who, July 14th, applied to Greneral 
ThomaB, the military commander of \5tt\a de^rtment^ for 
assiBtance to compel the refractory ^^'^^^^^^^'^'^^^^'^'^'^'®^ 
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nkj. General Thomas referred this request to GreDeral 
Irant, at Washington. Secretary of War, Iklwin M. Stanton, 
eplied^ July 17th, "The duty of the United States forces is 
K^ to interfere in any way in the controversy between the 
poUtioal authorities of the state, and Greneral Thomas will 
i^ctly refrain from any interference between them/' 

Two members, Pleasant Williams, of Carter County, and 
A. J. Martin, of Jackson County, were in the city and about 
the capitol, but refused to participate in the proceedings, or to 
answer to their names on roll-call for the purpose of making 
a quorum, upon the ground that they were elected before this 
Bobject was presented, and they were unable to represent the 
will of their constituents without an opportunity of consult- 
ing them, which they had not had. Warrants were issued 
for their arrest, and to be " brought before the bar of the 
House to answer for disorderly conduct and for contempt." 
They left the city and were pursued to their homies, taken 
into custody, and brought to the House — Williams on the 
I6th and Martin on the 17th. They still adhered to their 
position. Williams applied for and obtained a writ of haheaa 
corpuSy returnable before the Judge of the Criminal Court, 
Hon. Thomas N. Frazier, who, upon hearing the case, dis- 
charged the prisoner from arrest. In the meantime, on the 
[9th, an3 before the discharge of Williams, the Sergeant-at- 
irms still holding the two members in custody within one of 
he committee rooms, communicating with the hall of the 
Souse, the roll was called and the vote taken, resulting in 
x)rty- three affirmative and eleven negative votes, Williams 
ind Martin still failing and refusing to speak or to vote. 
The Speaker ruled, under this state of facts, that there was 
10 quorum. An appeal was taken from the ruling, and the 
ippeal was sustained. The Senate having adopted the amend- 
nent on the 11th, this ended the struggle at the capitol over 
;he matter of a quorum, and was accepted as the ratification 
)f the Fourteenth Amendment by Tennessee. 

Upon his discharge, Williams brought suit for damages 
n the Circuit Court of Davidson County, against each of the 
nemhers who bad ooDtribnted to his arreat, aoA ^\v^\i>a:^\fi%\$^ 
'Tve the process the Sheriff waa ordered itom ^'^l^'^* 
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The House preferred articles of irnpeacbment against Jndsf 
Frazier for high crimes, misdemeanors and malfeasence u 
offi(« for his action in the habeas oorpus case. He was 
tried by the Senate as a Court of Impeachment commencinfl 
on the 6th of May, 1867, convicted on the 12th of June and 
by the judgment of the Court, deposed from his office aod 
forever disqualified from holding any office of profit or trust 
in the state. Judge Frazier was a refugee to [Nashville from 
East Tennessee, and was appointed Judge of the Criminal 
Court of Davidson county Tby the Military Governor, An- 
drew Johnson. He was a conscientious citizen, a good lawyer^ 
and an upright judge. A Constitutional convention which 
was held m 1870, removed the pains and disabilities under 
which he labored from this judgment. He was subsequently 
elected by a popular vote to the seat from which he had been 
deposed in the heat of partisan passion, and served ably and 
acceptably for the full term of eight year. 

The Jtdoption by the Legislature after this fashion of 
the I4th amendment was at once communicated to Congress, 
and had the long wished for efiect of causing the admission of 
the Senators and Representatives from Tennessee. On the 
24th of July, the Governor was notified by telegraph that the 
entire delegation, on that day were admitted to their seats. 
The rejoicing at this event by the Radical majority at the state 
capitol was as enthusiastic as it was sincere. It had cost thera 
much in the way of yielding their long cherished views oi 
the rights and status of the negro. It had drawn them 
from the conservative lines, held by the man who had created 
and imbued them with life and power, and carried them intc 
the violent arms of the Radical reconstructionists in Congress 
who then looked with complacency on the elevation of the n^rc 
to political superiority and to civil and social equality ovei 
ancl with the white people of the South. It had also affi3rded 
the President an opportunity in approving the joint resolutloc 
which admitted the Senators and Representatives, to expose 
the fallacious pretensions of the majority in Congress. H( 
said in his message returning it: ^^Notwithstanding it 
apomaloua character I have affiled m^y signature thereto. Mj 

---iTier, is not to be consttvx^ «a ^xv ^^wor^^s 
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nent of the right of Congress to pass laws preliminary to the 
idmission of dnlj qnalifiea Representatives from any of the 
states. If the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States be one of the con- 
ditions of admitting Tennessee^ and if^ as is also declared by 
the preamble^ said state government can only be restored to 
its former political relations to the Union by the consent of 
the law-making power of the United States, it would really 
seem to follow, that the joint resolution which at this late day 
has received the sanction of Congress, should have been passed, 
approved and placed on the statute book, before any amend- 
ment to the Constitution was submitted to the state of Ten- 
nessee, for ratification. Otherwise the inference is plainly 
dedacible that while in the opinion of Congress, the people of 
a state may be too disloyal to be entitled to representation, 
they may, nevertheless, have an equally potent voice with 
other states in amending the Constitution, upon which so em- 
inently de]3ends the stability, prosperity ana very existence of 
the nation/' 

In his first message, in April, 1865, Gov. Brownlow, had 
said that he was satisfied from long experience in the South 
it was ** impossible for the negroes and the whites to live 
together as social or political equals/' and that all legislation 
concerning the negro should look forward to a peaceful sepa- 
ration of the two races, but no sort of conviction or principle 
could resist the force of hatred to "disloyalists and traitors'' 
and the fascinations of oflBce. To these he yielded every- 
thing. 

This same Legislature, — that elected in March, 1865, on 
the plan of the "general ticket,"- again assembled on the 2d 
of November, 1866. One of the earliest acts of this session 
provided, " In all trials in civil or criminal cases . . . 
it shall be a good ground of challenge as to competency of 
any juror, that such juror is not a qualified voter in this 
state." To be a juror under this law implied that a man 
must take the oath prescribed. Thus the non- voter could not 
enter the temple of justice as a part of the judicial machin- 
ery. The judges at this time were almost, if not entirely, 
appointees of Governor Johnson or Gov^ttiOit 'S>tqsr\^<^s^ ^ 
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and it was thus that the large majority of Tennesaeeans veie 
to be further d^raded by hostile Wislation. 

There was one other step to take on die subject of the 
Elective Franchise. This act bears date February 25, 1867, 
and is entitled ^^ An Act to alter and amend the Act of May 
3dy 1866." It admits the negro to the rights of the ballot-box, 
and makes the exclusion of ^' rebels and rebel sympathiflen'' 
still more rigid. The oath prescribed to be taken is relieved 
of some of the former's redundancy, is neater, and is to 
be in addition to the evidence of two .witnesses. It is as 
follows : 

^^ I do most solemnly swear that I have never voluntarily 
borne arms against the Government of the United States for 
the purpose of, or with the intention of, aiding the late rebel- 
lion, nor have I, with any such intention, at any time, given 
aid, comfort, counsel or encouragement to said rebellion, or of 
any act of hostility to the Government of the United States. 
I further swear, that I have never sought or accepted any 
office, either civil or military, or attempted to exercise the 
functions of any office, either civil or military, under the 
authority or pretended authority of the so-called' Confederate 
States of America, or of any insurrectionary state hostile or 
opposed to the authority of the United States Government, 
with intent and desire to aid said rebellion, and that I have 
never given a voluntary support to any such government or I 
authority.'^ 

Any one taking this oath falsely is declared guilty of per- 
jury. Without the certificate of the Registration Commi&- 
sioners he is to vote at any election held under the laws 
of this state. All certificates issued by County Court 
clerks under the Act of June 5, 1865, are held null and 
void, and shall not be used in any future election. All 
candidates for any official position shall take the above oath. 
Each commissioner is to report to the Governor when he has 
completed his registration. When the Governor has received 
these reports from the entire state, he shall order elections to 
jS/J all the vacant oflBces in the state, c^vwaty, circuit or dis- 
tr/ot The judges and clerka ot e\ec^\ox\^ ^^ \ife ^^^is^j^ 
and appointed by the oommiasioiiera, Vnsa\«8A qIVj >i5ftfc ^Swecv^ 
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Envision is also made for holding elections in the United 
States Army, where there are Tennessee soldiers. 

The strength of this amended law lies mainly in placing 
die machinery of elections more completely under the con- 
trol of the Governor. It was still further strengthened 
by an Act passed March 8t^ 1867. Section three of this 
law annuls- the r^^tration of Davidson County, made 
under the Act of may 3, 1866. Section four confers upon 
the Grovemor the power to set aside and annul the 
r^istration in any county where he is satisfied there has been 
fraud or irregularity in the registration. Section five makes 
it a misdemeanor to vote or attempt to vote on a certificate 
thus declared null and void, punishable by fine of not less 
than ten nor more than one hundred dollars. This legis- 
lation placed it in the power of the Governor to elect whom 
he chose. 

AsT a voter the nc^ro was safe. Fortunately for him, he 
had a great number of friends from the North, who followed 
the Federal army and hung on its bounty until the army dis- 
appeared. This was particularly the. case about the large 
dties. To fix the negro in the right line was suited to their 
g^iius and inclination. They were not long in finding out 
the love of the race for the mysterious and marvelous, and 
their proclivity for joining secret societies. They organized 
the Union League of America, and boasting that they were the 
friendly liberators of the n^ro, they soon had four-fifths or 
more of the newly-enfranchised voters in their leagues, bound, 
as was generally understood, by an oath to vote the Republi- 
can ticket at all elections and for all purposes during their 
natural lives. They were taught at their meetings about the 
despicable character of the rebels and late slave-owners. In 
this way the negro soon became a fully qualified Republican 
voter. Most of them could conscientiously take the franchise 
oath, and those who could not — well, they took it, never- 
theless. 

The next step was the organization and equipment of an 
army* The neply of the Secretary of ^«t otl \!cv^ Y\^ <c^ 
Talf) 1866, pending the ratification of tlaft ¥o\xxV^\ific^ KxascvV 
wni, was not precisely what was exTje«k«9L. ^^^ ^^"^ "^ 
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^^ County Guards/' under the sheriffii displaying great strength 
and activity as a military foixse. On February 20, 1867, 
a bill to reorganize and equip a State Guard became a 
law. It simply authorized the Governor to organic, equip 
and call into active service a volunteer force, to be com- 
posed of one or more regiments from each Congressiooal 
district, to be known as the " Tennessee State Guards,'* and 
to be composed of loyal men '^^ who shall take and sub- 
scribe the oath prescribed in the Franchise Act/' **Any 
number of the force shall be subject to the order of the Gov- ' 
emor, who shall be commander-in-chief, whenever, in his 
opinion, the safety of life, property, liberty or the faith- 
fulexecution of law requires it to be organized, armed, 
equipped, regulated and governed by the Rules and Articles 
oi War and the revised Army Regulations of the United 
States, as far as applicable ; and shall receive pay and allow- 
ance according to grade and rank, as provided for in the 
United States Army, while in active service, to be paid out of 
any money in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated." 
Thus was carte blanche ' given to the Governor. The day 
after the passage of this law a joint resolution was adopted 
instructing " our Senators and requesting our Representatives 
in Congress to use their efforts to secure the quota of arms 
from the General Government to which the state of Tennessee 
is entitled by law ; also to secure one of the forts in the 
vicinity of Nashville as an arsenal for the depository of the 
aforesaid arms." Before adjournment, sine dicy a joint reso- 
lution was adopted requesting the Governor " to apply to the 
United States, through General Thomas, the commander of 
the department, for a sufficient force of United States soldiers 
to keep the peace and restore order and quiet in our state." 
The request was duly made on March 1st, the day of the 
adoption of the resolution. General Thomas, whose head- 
quarters were at Louisville, replied, on the 7th of March, that 
Tennessee had been declared by proclamation of the President 
to be no longer in rebellion; that United States troops could 
be used only in aid of the civW autVvoT\\,Y , ^w^ ^!«v>JA wwt «a- 
8ume control of citizens by virtwe o? m\Y\\a.t>j o^^\^% '^'^^ 
troops would be so furnished on app\ica.uo\i\ ^va^ >^a»JL^^\fflL 
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tore of the disorder requiring the force should be stated, and 
the authorities to whom they were to report be particularly 
designated, when the application was made. 

All this preparation with a view to the elections to take 
place on the 1st day of August, for Grovemor, a new L^sla- 
tnre entire, and a new delation to Congress. The Ten- 
nessee ^^ radicals " had already taken sides with the extremists 
in Congress, and against the administration in their continued 
straggle. A number of the leading men refusing to go to 
the extremes of their fellow Unionists, had organized a con- 
servative Union party, composed of those who remained 
** loyal " throughout the war, but deprecated the persecution 
of their fellow-citizens who went with the South. The radi- 
cals calling themselves Republicans, held their nominating 
Gubernatorial Convention at Nashville, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary 1867, two days after the passage of the law conferring 
the right of suffrage upon the negro. This convention nom- 
inated by acclamation Wm. G. Brownlow for re-election. 
Their resolutions among other things endorsed the course of 
the radical majority in Congress ; endorsed the administra- 
tion of Governor Brownlow, and the convention declared 
itself ^* ashamed of the unprincipled adopted son of Tennessee 
now President of the United States for his deception and 
d^eneracy, and will endorse any action of Congress that will 
legitimately deprive him of continued power." 

In responding to the resolutions, the Governor with a 
modesty truly surprising, said that though contrary to his 
wishes he accepted the re-nomination. 

At the adjournment of the Iiegislature twenty-four of its 
members opposed to the extreme course of the large 
majority, united in a call for a Conservative Union State Con- 
vention, to be held at Nashville, on the 16th of April. This 
convention met and adopted resolutions declaring their adher- 
ence to the Union under the Constitution ; their desire for 
peace and civil law, and legislation giving equal and exact 
justice 10 all, exclusive privileges to none, in favor of the 
immediate restoration of their disfrai\c\\\aejdL^^o^-^\^vi«»&*^^ 
a// the rights, privileges and immamtVea o? iviW %Sk^ qri^n^^ 
citisseoship ; reoc^aizing in full the TigYita oi \5w^'' ^^^^ 
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fellow-citizen ; '' opposing the repudiation of the national 
debt ; denouncing the establishment of a large army in a 
state in time of peace as a flagrant and dangerous encroach- 
ment upon the rights and liberties of the citizen, heavily 
oppressive to the tax-payer^ and evidently designed to overawe 
voters at the ballot-box ; and cordially approving the efforts 
of the President in defending the Constitution, preserving the 
Union, and maintaining the supremaqr of tlie laws. This 
assemblage nominated Hon. Emerson Etheridge for Grovernor. 
The Conservative and Radical n^roes, moved by the white 
influences by which they were respectively swayed, both held 
conventions at Nashville; the one declaring for ^'the tme 
Union Conservatives of Tennessee/^ the other for the Bepub- 
licans, and Brownlow for Governor. The former movement 
amounted to little or nothing, the '^ Leagues '' having already 
not alone established the party relations of the n^ro, but fast- 
ened them with an oath, administered with all t£e awful im- 
pressiveness of semi-darkness and mysterious ceremonials. In 
the beginning of the year 1867, the physical condition of 
Tennessee was good. The preceding year had passed off in 

. comparative quiet. The waste and desolation of war were 
rapidly disappearing. The crops of two years ; the indus- 
trious replacing of destroyed fences; the repair and re- 
newal of farm machinery ; the care and multiplication of 
farm animals, had altogether changed the face of the state 
from what it was two years before ; and exhibited a power of 
recuperation only possible to a generous soil and an industri- 
ous population. 

The reasons for the Governor's congratulations on the peace- 
ful condition of public affairs in July, 1866, had continued. 
There was no occasion, therefore, for the additional franchise 
legislation by the last session of the Legislature, nor for the 
law authorizing a standing army at this time. There had not 
been a " rebel of respectable position at home, no matter 
what his rank or want of rank in the army, nor a ** rebel 
aider, sympathizer or abettor " of standing as an honorable 

man in his community or ne\gbbot\\ooA,>NW Vk^d v^x these two 

,yeaiv either by himself or by combinaWow V\>^v Q>\ki^\%^\\wsff^ 

JVMfT undertaken to overthrow tVie ex\ftt\n?, «»VaXfc 5gy^^\:\>xsNssQ.\.% 
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or in any way obstruct its orderly administratioo. There were 
local acts of violence in various parts of the state, as they 
now occur in this and all other states. The allegations of 
such a state of disorder as to justify the organization of a n)ili- 
tary force were without justification. The County Guard law 
in the hands of the sheriffs, was amply sufficient to preserve 
ord^ in all parts of the state. But for other purposes than 
the public welfare, these measures were devised and enacted 
into law. 

The majority of the people, that portion against whom all 
this persecution was leveled, had borne it, if not in silence, in 
patience. They were deprived of the ballot, by law, and 
bowed in obedience to that law, however unjust and galling it 
appeared to them. They had taken no conspicuous part in 
public affiiirs ; were not active in public political conventions 
to make nominations ; but demeaned themselves as a class 
having no political power, with a reserve and moderation, 
which, under the circumstances, must go on record as remark- 
able. But it cannot be said that these people, most of them 
bom on the soil of Tennessee, and all of them identified with 
it by the attachments of association, family and home, were 
too dull to comprehend the full extent of the wrong and in- 
justice imposed upon them, or too craven to express their sense 
of them in temperate speech on proper occasions. They could 
not be blind to the fact that their good faith and law-abidiue 
conduct, instead of improving their political condition, in each 
succeeding year, increased the severity of their exclusion from 
a voice in public affairs. Their property was taxed to pay 
the instruments of their oppression, and they were denied any 
voice whatever in the matter. A manly and open expression 
of their feelings at the gross wrong was neither discreditable 
to themselves nor seditious nor rebellious toward the State. 
The statutes were full of laws for the adequate punishment 
of every crime or misdemeanor involved in the charges made 
by the Governor, and made the ground for all this military 
preparation. 

The Governor be^D at once to organiTfc ^Jafc ^\a^^ ^x^jk^^ 

under the Act of February 20th. The C8lt\\«®& fet Qkoswcis 

was to open some time in May, and accotAm?, \ft «^ ^^xsaRSs 
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custom almost immemorial, would involve a joint canvass of 
the state and discussion of the issues by the opposing candi- 
dates. The chief duties of the Guards would be to appear 
in military array at various places of public speaking, under 
pretense of protecting the Republicans from '^ rebel " assaults^ 
and in the freedom of speech. On the 6th of March, Wm. 
G. Brownlow, now acting as Governor, candidate for re-elec- 
tion and Commander-in-Chief of the Tennessee State 
Guards, b^an work by issuing Order No. 1. This order 
called for the enlistment of troops to serve for a period of 
three years, unless sooner discharged. To effect this enlist- 
ment he commissioned certain persons as captains, and author- 
ized each of them to enlist one hundred able-bodied men, 
who, when enrolled, should elect their other officers, who were 
to be commissioned when the captain should certify the same. 
Twenty-five of each company were to be mounted to act as 
scouts, etc. Every officer aud private was to take an oath, 
set out in full in the order, before entering the service. 
Discipline was enjoined, and trespassing upon private pro- 
perty prohibited. Under these captains" commissions twelve 
companies were organized and the command of the force 
turned over to General Jos. A. Cooper in a subsequent order, 
in which the Commander-in-Chief is pleased to say, that, 
** while he has no difficulty in raising companies, there will 
not be called into active service more than twelve or fourteen 
companies, all told, unless the rebellious conduct of the peo- 
ple make it necessary to increase the force." *' The length 
of time this force will be continued in the service," he said, 
" will depend altogether on the conduct of the people." 

Greneral Cooper was one of the defeated candidates for Con- 
gress in 1865, in the Knoxville district, represented by May- 
nard. His ability was commensurate with the character and 
extent of his command, and the object to be obtained by his 
campaigns. The actual service of the troops consisted 
mainjy in going from place to place in the state and show- 
jn^ iJ)emselves^ the infantry traveling on railroads, and reach- 

/ag' no other points than they were t\ma %.\i<d}c\fid 1q reach ; 

vA//e the horsemen took care of \ii\«r\oT «ea.\» o^ \»Kssa^ 

weakness. 
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Upon the whole, their conduct and bearing were quite as 
good as could, under the circumstances, be expected. 

Thej were charged with unnecessarily shooting only a few 
citizens, and for these came in with pleas of full justification. 
They engaged in broils sometimes that did not lead to blood- 
shed. One of the notable triumphs of this heroic service was 
the riding a too free spoken citizen on a rail. It was alleged 
that they extended their jurisdiction to a case of domestic in- 
felicity, and ordered a divorce from the bonds of matrimony. 
But the crimes committed by these licensed disturbers of 
the publio-repoee were not nearly so many or so flagrant as 
might have been expected. 

Governor Brownlow was afflicted with a nervous disease, a 
kind of palsy, which prevented easy locomotion, and from 
this cause he was prevented from making a canvass of the 
state with his competitor. He, therefore, issued an address 
to the people, which he procured to be published in many of 
the most widely circulated papers in Tennessee. This address 
was a review of the events of the past two years, and a de- 
fense of his administration and of all the radical legislation 
by the Greneral Assembly. Little or no attention was paid to 
state economies and the extravagant expenditure of the public 
moneys, and the issue of additional bonds was ignored. 

In his canvass for Congress in 1*865, Etheridge had ex- 

Eressed in strong terms a very decided opinion of the irr^u- 
irities attending the inauguration of the State Government, 
and also concerning the authority of Mr. Lincoln to set the 
slaves free by a stroke of his pen. Indeed so pronounced 
were these opinions and their expression,' that a squad of 
Federal soldiers was sent from the military post at Colum- 
bus, Ky., to arrest and convey him out of the state ; thus re- 
lieving him from a continuance of his labors in the political 
harvest of that year. His nomination as the competitor of 
Grovernor Brownlow, was a step by "the enemy,^' which the 
Governor construed into a purpose to precipitate a conflict 
upon him, which would inevitably lead to scenes of turbu- 
lence and bloodahed. In this addreds \k^ vq^^ i^ax^Cvs^^st \Rk 
say be would allow the greatest freedova o^ «^vi^> ^'^^s^ *^ 
the severest criticiaax of himself and \v\a ^vsIoXvi. ^^^^^ ^ 
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those of his party friends; but he concluded in. emphasized 
letters, " I do not consider it the duty of the State Ouards to 
stand quietly by and hear men excite the mob spirit by de- 
nouncing the Federal and State Governments, counseling re- 
sistence to the courts and setting aside their decisions by mob 
violence." 

This allusion to the decisions of the courts, referred to 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the state, delivered on the 
Third day of May declaring the constitutional validity 
of the Franchise Law of May 3, 1866, (Ridley. t». Sher- 
brook, 3 Cold. 56, from Rutherford County.) Any viola- 
tion of this law or that of February 25, 1867, amend- 
ing it, by improper registration or votiijg would accord- 
ingly be ^' resistance to the courts and setting aside their 
decisions." 

With this address and the registration machinery in his 
hands with power to correct any mistake, the Grovemor was 
content to remain at his home in Knoxville, where he had re- 
tired after the final adjournment of the Legislature, until his 
duties again called him to the Capital. 

The election passed off throughout the state without not- 
able disturbances anywhere. Brownlow received 74,484 votes, 
Etheridge 22,548 ; total, 97,032; majority for Browlow, 
51,936. The Senate was Unanimously radical, and the House 
contained but a half dozen Conservatives, with 12 of the Sen- 
ators and 28 Representatives that were members of the last 
General Assembly. The entire Congressional delegation was- 
radical, as follows : R. R. Butler, Horace Maynard, Wm. B. 
Stokes, James Mullins, Jno. Trimble, Sara'l M. Arnell, Isaac 
R. Hawkins and David A. Nunn. There was now certainly 
no cause for further apprehension or distrust, nor further want 
of assurance of power on the part of the radical administra- 
tion. 

In 1867, one Alden who had drifted to Nashville in times 
of commotion, and become Commissioner of Registration, 

had himself, by the aid of Governor Bvownlow's militia, 
elected to the Mayoralty , his opponeiit V\\\i^Tww\\i^^^cwsL^^ 
xtntest under protest. ^ . ^ 

The Mayor, of course, brought mi\v >^Vta\^ v\v^ ^Vc^ ^ 
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minifitration a cooimhI that could be relied on to carry curt 
his wishes and plans, and the chief offices were filled by men 
of his own type — strangers to the people and utterly 
indifferent to their interest or welfare. This .band of 
freebooters seized the treasury with an avidity difficult to 
describe, and used it with a greed, only to be compared to 
hungry hogs at a flowing swill. No old resident was allowed 
to fill any position which involved the handling of money 
in important sums. 

Public taxes were collected, but their amount was no guide 
to the expenditures. These were on a scale of magnificent 
liberality. The Mayor and the cabal of official friends he 
had gathered around him, soon came to be designated by the 
public as the ^Alden Ring,'' whose style of living b^me 
suddenly grand and imposing. When the treasury was not 
supplied with currency by the tax-payers, checks were drawn 
in the name, often, of fictitious persons, payable to bearer, 
Eind sold to the street shaver of notes for any price they would 
bring. These checks were issued, in many cases, without 
consideration. As they multiplied, and the likelihood of 
payment decreased, the market quotations for them de- 
3lined. Bonds were also issued, and when checks did not 
serve, bonds were substituted. 

The extent of the peculation and inexcusable waste of 
the public money during the year-and-three-quarters they 
beld sway, will never be fully or accurately known. The 
present Recorder (1890) estimates the amount still unpaid 
ind ascribable to the '^ ring administration" consumption ana 
ivaste, at $700,000. 

The second election of Alden, 1868, was scarcely to be 
called an expression of popular will. He selected the mem- 
bers of both branches of the Council ; and his second year 
became more intolerable than the first. It was cumulative in 
its oppressiveness, and a helpless public foresaw a catastrophe 
when the day of reckoning should come. A Taxpayers' As- 
sociation w&s organized, and methods and measures of relief 
Usca^ed in their meetings. Halls wet^ ttWi\3LX^^\A^^Rft>^ 
ere invited to hear speeches by able an^ ieaccWa \aKOL.,^^^<$s> 
sr the enormity of the situation ; andi tVe cv\.^ ^^ ^ 
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• 

in a glowing heat of indignation. Finally, application was 
made to the Chancery Court, at Nashville, on groands 
deemed tenable, for relief That tribunal interposed by sus- 
pending the functions of the Mayor and placing the gene- 
ral management of afiairs in the hands of a Receiver, about 
the first of July, 1869. John M. Bass, a mim aniver- 
sally known and esteemed, and eminently competent, was 
made Receiver. 

Three months after this juridico-angelic visit, the ^^ Alden 
ring" had dissolved. The cohesion of public plunder was 
sadly lacking. The members of that cabal of plunderers had 
packed their carpet-bags, shaken the plentiful dust of Nash- ; 
ville from their feet and departed for other fields of enter- ' 
prise. At the succeeding election the administration fell into 
the hands of a merchant and leading business man, K. J. 
Morris, as Mayor, and a council containing the names of men 
whose faces were familiar in business walks, and whose char- 
acter for integrity was established. The task of restoring 
affairs to order and regularity, was Herculean. The un- 
authorized checks, so far as known, were litigated; but at 
last the city was forced to pay every evidence of debt issued 
in its name by the ^'Alden ring/' and the costs of litigation 
through the Courts of the state was money only thrown after 
that already gone. Such was the illustrated working of the 
"Franchise Machine" under favorable conditions. 

The Legislature elected in August met on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1867. 

The power given by the last Legislature to annul registra- 
tions, and remove and appoint Commissioners, had been 
freely used both before and after the last election by the 
Governor, who in this way, as in 1865, revised the popular 
vote, and decided what registrations had been irregular or 
fraudulent. But the surreptitious manner of its passage, it 
having been sandwiched into a bill about homesteads, bills of 
costs, natural born children, etc., had excited so much criti- 
cism that the present Assembly enacted a law, defining the 
powarSi of the Governor in all these maXX^T^^ ^\A ^:x^\:&c:\s^<^ 

ions of annulment, xemoN^X^ «l\A ^^\s^ 
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instified by the aecdons above referred to or not. This re- 
lieved the Governor from any hesitation in the free use of 
this power. 

An act was also passed vesting in Commissioners of Regis- 
tration the power to hold all elections, required to be held by 
sherifis. 

On the Slst of January, 1868, it was enacted, that there- 
after ^' there shall be no disqualification for holding office, or 
sitting on juries, on account of race or color ; '^ thus obliterat- 
ing the last mark of the old fetters, and discharging obligations 
for partisan services. Another act was passed on the 12th of 
Marai, forbidding common carriers, railroads, steamboats, 
street railroads and all other common carriers to make any 
distinction in r^ard to color, race, or previous condition of 
any person or persons asking at their hands conveyance or 
any other service rendered by them. 

In its wisdom the Legislature gave the Governor control of 
the legal advertising patronage of the state, authorizing him 
to designate in every Congressional District, such newspapers 
as in his judgment the public interest might require, in 
which all 1^1 advertisements should be published. If no 
paper was oesignated in any county, then the notice should 
be published in the nearest county where there was a paper de- 
signated, the appointment of newspapers to be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Another saf^nard thrown around the qualified voter, was 
a provision that ,''no person shall be allowed to make con- 
tracts with work hands or others in their employ, that will, or 
is intended to keep them from going to the polls on election 
days *' — nor shall it be a violation of contract to leave work 
and go to elections. 

An additional means of strengthening the arm of the 
Governor was an act passed February Ist, 1868, to amend the 
law authorizing County Guards to be raised by sheriffs. This 
new law provided that a sheriff, iustead of being restricted to 
his own' county in raising his force " may recruit said county 
Guards by the employment of any of tW \o^^ ^\>C\TA\iS» ^S. '^w®. 
state; that the County Court shall not Yvave^ ^^<Kt \si $i\^Q»xv^ 
these Guards unless the order for the aam^ Sa CTi3LW^Kgi.\ss| '^ 
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Judge and Attorney-General of the circuit iu which the 
county may be situated ; that the wi^es of these men shall be 
paid by the county on the certificate of the sheriff; that if the 
County Court fail or refuse to make sufficient appropriation, 
the sheriff shall notify the Governor of such failarey who 
shall send an assessor of his own appointing to levy and col- 
lect the necessary amount to pay said Guards^ and to continue 
them three months longer, from the tax-payers of the county; 
and the assessor shall be allowed six dollars per day for hit) 
services, to be levied and collected as part of the expenses of 
the Guards; that the assessor shall have the powers of 
sheriff and assessor, have command of the Guards when 
deemed necessary, and shall levy upon real estate alone; that 
upon failure to sell property distrained by him for want of * 
bidders, he may offer the property in any county in the state; 
that the proceedings of sale shall be returned to the Circuit 
Courts of the counties in which the land lies, and in which 
the sale is made, each of which shall enter judgments of con- 
demnation ; and the proceedings, if regular, shall be deemed 
valid and sufficient to convey title.'' The law further pro- 
vides that the sheriff shall have, in addition to his other fees 
of office, the pay of captain of infantry, according to United 
States army regulations, and if he thinks proper to have as 
many as fifty men, he may have one deputy who shall be en- 
titled to the pay of a lieutenant of infantry ; that if any 
sheriff fails or refuses to make arrests of offenders, or is un- 
able to provide himself with the necessary County Guards for 
the preservation of law and order, upon the certificate of such 
fact by the Judge and Attorney-General of the circuit in 
which the county is situated, or upon the affidavit of two 
known loyal citizens of the state, " it shall be the duty of the 
Governor, forthwith, by his executive order, to organize and 
establish a sufficient county police in such county to arrest 
offenders and preserve the peace," and for this purpose the 
powers are conferred on tlie members enumerated in a law 
establishing a Metropolitan Police District ; that the authority 
of the couaty polios shall be oo-exleua\N^ Vv\X\ >^^ ^:s3k\ff^^% 
A^^ they may pursue and arrest offendeta vcv ^o.^ \im\. qS. >icft 
stMiei that ihs^v aball be pwd in tVie eam^ \si«a\«K ^ ^^ 
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Ooanty Gnards ; that the Governor may increase or diminish 
tlie number of officers and members of such police at his dis- 
cretion; that they shall serve all * processes for the arrest of 
ofenders ; that this force may be disbanded by the concurrent 
order of liieGoveFuor and the presiding Judge and Attorney- 
General of the circuit. The law further provides '^ that the 
Grovemor shall have power in his discretion in cases of ap- 
prehotided outbreak on public occasions, or of anticipated re- 
sistance to the laws by combination of large numbers of per- 
sons, to order the establishment of a Special County Police, to 
be commanded by such persons as he may appoint/' and such 
force shall be paid as the County Guards. 

By this and previous laws the Governor was panoplied 
with powers to call out the State Guards ; to summon the 
County Guards, or the County Police at his discretion. The 
reasons for all these devices to uphold the authority of the 
Governor, and to enlarge his powers to the verge of auto- 
cratic, do not distinctly appear. The Grovemor was grow- 
ing vain on account of his triumphs, and ambitious for fur- 
ther promotion. This continued noise and pantomime 
of war was probably an expedient to divert popular atten- 
ticNt from other crimes against the public welfare. 

The L^islature, during this session, elected Governor 
Brownlow to the United States Senate for the term com- 
mencing March 4, 1869. It also passed resolutions re- 
questing then Representatives in Congress to vote for articles 
of impeachment against ^^ acting President Andrew Johnson '^ ; 
congratulating the country on the reinstatement of E. M. 
Stanton to the office of Secretary of War contrary to the 
President's wishes ; demanding an additional member of Con- 
gress, on the ground of the addition of 40,000 enfranchised 
freedmen since the apportionment ; and adjourned on the 1 6th 
of March to November 9, 1868. 

During this interval a new source of irritation and trouble 

sprang up. On the 14th of June, Hon. Samuel M. Arnell, 

of Maury County, wrote Governor Brownlow that *'tl\e 

Kii'klux searched the train for me last n\^t,'5\&\/c^^ wA\^^ 

in band.'^ The Governor at once i\ot\&e^ §€ii<ewi\'^Vwa»s. 

ofAmeirs complaint, saying that it v^aa \ii V^ae^vwj, ^>^< 
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what was going on in other parts of Middle and West Ten- 
nessee, and asking him to furnish a company of troops fiw 
Marshall and Lincoln jointly^ and one each for the countieB 
of Obion, Dyer and Gibson. 

Greneral Thomas replied that Tennessee was in full exer- 
cise of the functions of a state ; that the military can onlj 
be used to aid and sustain the civil authorities ; that he 
had already furnished him all the troops he could spare; 
and declined to send the companies requested. Gklneral 
Thomas afterwards gave it as his opinion that certain laws 
passed by the last Legislature gave the sherifib of counties 
and the Governor of the state ample powers to cope with these 
disorders. 

In this condition of affairs the Govei*nor resorted to an 
extra session of the General Assembly. He never seemed so 
happy or so confident of spirit as when he had the representa- 
tives of the people around him at the state capitol. He sum- 
moned them to meet on the 27th of July. In his message be 
recounted in general terras the depredations of the Ku-klux 
Klan, and called upon the members to speak and vote as they 
themselves and their constituents had spoken in private letters 
and petitions calling for the militia to protect them in their 
persons and property. He said he had been applied to by 
prominent men of both political parties to urge the propriety 
of removing the political disabilities now imposed by law 
upon a large body of the people. This he declined to do 
saying : " They have a military organization in this state whose 
avowed object is to trample the laws under foot, and to force 
the party in power to enfranchise themselves and their sym- 
pathizers. I cannot yield to this request, accompanied with 
threats of violence. If members of the General Assembly 
are alarmed for their personal safety, and feel disposed to sue 
for peace upon the terras proposed by an arraed mob, they 
will of course, take a different view of the subject. Any recom- 
mendation of this kind, if made at all, should be at a regular, 
and not a called meeting of your body. And whether such 
recommendation and correspondVii^ vvc^aotv \^£\«wk»$«^ ^^ 
deemed wise at your next adjourvxeA t^v^Wxv^ vs^ ^w^\s^ 
nest, can then be safely determiuedM «.Vt\c«v^ o\>^xnx^s^' 
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conduct of these unreconstructed Ku-klux rebels and their 
Bympathizing supporters, between this time and that.'' 

As soon as the Legislature was ready for business, many 
petitions for the repeal of the franchise law were presented — one 
of them by Judge Shackleford, of the Supreme Court, signed 
hy nearly 4,000 citizens. On the 1st of August, B. F. Cheat- 
ham, N. B. Forest, Wm. B. Bate, Juo. C. Brown, Jos. B. 
Palmer^ Thomas B. Smith, Bushrod R. Johnson, Gideon J. 
Pillow, Wm. A. Quarles, S. R. Anderson, G. G. Dibrell, 
Greorge Maney and Qeo. W. Gordon, all military officers of 
high rank in the late Confederacy, met at the capitol and 
frftmed a memorial expressing deep solicitude for the peace 
and quiet of the state ; protesting against the charge of hostility 
to the state government or a desire for its overthrow by revo- 
lutionary or lawless means ; or that those who had been 
associated with them in the past days contemplate any such 
rashness or folly ; nor did they believe there is in Tennessee 
any organization, public or secret, which has such a purpose ; 
and if there be, they had neither sympathy nor affiliation 
therewith. They believed the peace of the state did not 
require a military organization ; that such a measure might 
bring about and promote collisions, rather than conserve the 
harmony and good order of society ; pledged themselves to 
maintain the order and peace of the state with whatever 
influence they possessed, to uphold and support the laws and 
aid the constituted authorities in their execution, trusting that 
a reciprocation of these sentiments will produce the enactment 
of such laws as will remove all irritating causes disturbing 
society. "For," they continued, "when it is rertembered 
that the large mass of white men in Tennessee are denied the 
right to vote or to hold office, it is not wonderful or unnatural 
there should exist more or less dissatisfaction among them. 
And we b^ leave respectfully to submit to your consideration 
that prompt and efficient action on the part of the proper 
authorities, for the removal of the political disabilities resting 
upon so many of our people, would heal all the wounds of our 

state, and make us once more a proapeiows, cwwXjeoXR^ ^sA 

united people, " 

While these petitions were stUl before iVve^ kssfctsWv^j ,^^n 
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eraor Brownlow sent in a special message, accompanied bjr i 
letter and draft of an '' ordinance,'' from Judge Jobu M. Lea, il 
which he was induced, by his high regard for the author and p 
his confidence in his patriotism and in^rity, to submit to- i 
their deliberate consideration. The letter cdled upon the c 
Governor and the Legislature to complete the reoonstrucdoo i 
in Tennessee on the plan set forth in the proposed ordinanoe. p 
This ordinance recited the general disfranchisement, and dis- 
position of the people of the state to acquiesce in the results 
which have been Drought about by the late civil war, and 
recommended to the people, in the name of the General As- 
sembly, an amendment to the State Constitution, confeniDg 
the right of sufi&age upon ^* every free man, white or coloreo, 
of the age of twenty-one years, being a citizen of the United 
States, and a citizen of the county wherein he may offer his 
vote six months next preceding the day of election.'' The 
ordinance provided that this amendment should be submitted 
to a vote of the people at the next state election, and that 
every voter in favor of its adoption, should write or print on 
his ticket the word '* convention," and that he elects and ap- 
points as delegates to said convention the members of the 
present Greneral Assembly." If a majority of the people 
vote "convention," it implied they favored this amendment, 
and the General Assembly, thus constituted a constitutional 
convention for the purpose, was to incorporate it into the or- 
ganic law of the state without further action on the part of 
the people. A debate followed which developed decided op- 
position to entertaining the subject at this session, and the 
whole matter was laid on the table. 

While the Legislature was in session, and before final action 
had been taken on the matters under consideration, a conven- 
tion of extreme radicals was held at Nashville, which passed 
a series of resolutions, endorsing the course of Governor 
Brownlow, especially in calling the present extra session for 
the purpose of " protecting defenseless loyal men from the 
wanton violence of Ku-klux banditti and others, aided and 
encouraged by wealthy rebels ', " opi^\tk^ \>cv^ x«^Rak ^^ the 
franchise law; calling upon the "LeffYsVaXxit^ X» \»ai^ «s^ ^^5^- 
eJeat military bill that will enaVAe tXie Go^exiiOT \^ ^«^\. ^x^ 
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emerg&acy, and dedaring that wherever the military was re- 
quired its costs should^ if found practicable^ be borne by the 
tax-payers of the county. 

Pending the consideration of the military bill, petitions 
against its passage were presented from all quarters. The 
&nate and House disagreed on the measure proposed by the 
Military CJommittee, the result being the reenactment of the 
law of 1867, with amendments. The Grovernor was authorized 
to organixe, equip and call into actiii0 service a volunteer 
force to be composed of loyal men, who should take and sub- 
scribe an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States and of this state, to be known as the ^^ Tennessee State 
Guards.^' In addition to the provisions of former laws, this 
authorized the Gk>vernor to declare martial law ia any county 
whenever the Judge and Attorney General of the district 
wherein the county lay, and the Senator and Representatives 
and ten Union men of good moral character shall represent 
that ''the laws cannot be enforced, and the good citizens of 
that county or counties cannot be protected in their just 
rights, on account of rebellion or insurrapiion, or the op)X)si- 
tion of 'the people to the enforcement of law and order;" he 
was authorized to quarter troops on such counties ; and was 
made his duty to assess and collect a sufficient amount for the 
full payment of State Guards so employed out of such county 
or counties, in the manner provided in the Act of February 
1st, 1868. It also required the Grovernor to furnish a num- 
ber of troops necessary for the purpose, upon application and 
sworn statement of ten or more unconditional Union men of 
good moral character, or three Justices of the Peace in any 
county, that the civil laws cannot be enforced without the aid 
of the military authorities. 

As a measure of further precaution, a committee of three 
was authorized by joint resolution to proceed to Washington 
and lay before the President the condition of affairs, and to 
" urge him to take steps to give protection to the law-abiding 
citizens of the state." 

Thi^ eommittee set out at once, and pxesfcwX,^ ^tl ^^^^xsaa^Na 

tAe President giving a statement of t\\e oi^T^\\om ^iS.^^'?^ 

KJax Klan, which, it claimed, on tVve aW^^gi^ %xsS!cl«\V^ 
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General Forrest, numbered forty thousand members in Ten- ' 
uessee alone, and urged upon him to send a snfiScient Federal j 
force to the state ^* to aid the civil authorities^ to act with them 
in suppressing these wron^ and bringing the guilty parties 
to trial, giving assurance that all the laws will be enforced, 
crime punish^, and protection extended to such officers and j 
citizens as may attempt to execute laws or prosecute further I 
violation.'^ The committee returned with assurances from 
General Schofield, Secretary of War, that such dispositions 
would be made as to meet the emergency, and that the power 
of the United States would be employed '^wherever and 00 
far as it may be necessary to protect the Civil Government 
of Tennessee against lawless violence and to enable the Gov- 
ernment to execute the laws of that state and protect its law- 
abiding citizens/' 

Before adjournment a law to preserve the public peace was 
framed and passed. It denounces a fine of nol less than $500, 
imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than five years, and 
renders infamous any person who shall unite with, associate widi, 
promote or encourage any secret organization of persons who ^ 
shall prowl through the country or towns of this state, by day or ' 
night, disguised or otherwise, for the purpose of disturbing the 
peace, or alarming the peaceable citizens of any portion of the 
state ; the same upon a person summoned as a witness, who fails 
or refuses to obey the summons, or shall appearand refuse to 
testify ; the same upon any prosecuting attorney who has been 
informed of a violation of this Act, and fails or refuses to prose- 
cute the person informed on, and in addition his name shall be 
stricken from the roll of attorneys ; the same upon any officer, 
clerk, sherifi^ or constable who fails or refuses to perform any of 
the duties imposed by this Act; the same upon any officer or 
other person who shall inform any otlier person that he or she is 
to be summoned as a witness, with the intent of de- 
feating any of the provisions of this or any other criminal 
law of this state ; the same upon any one who shall write, 
publish^ advise, entreat privately or publicly any individual 
or class of persons to resist any o? tW \«i^?> oil ^iikfc^^a^fc\ tha 
same upon any person who aViaW maVe \!BxeaX& ^\^ ^^ \a^ 
teation of intimidating or preveutms aviy ii\«i^x ^x -^«wb 
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authorized to exercise the elective franchise ; the same u|K)n 
any one who shall attempt to break up any election in this 
state ; the same upon any one who shall feed, lodge or enter- 
tain or conceal in the woods or elsewhere, any one known to 
snch person to be charged with any ofienoe under this Act. 
The law further provides, that no prosecutor shall be required 
on indictments, and no indictment held insufficient for want 
of form under this Act; tliat where any sheriff or other offi- 
cer shall return process issued under this Act, unexecuted, witli 
an affidavit stating the reason for the non-execution, an alius 
shall issue and the officer shall give notice to the inhabitants 
of the county, of such alias, by posting a notice at the court- 
house door, and if the inhabitants shall permit the defendant 
to be or live in the county without arrest, they shall be sub- 
ject to an assessment of not less than $500 nor more than 
$5,000 ; that all the inhabitants of this state shall be author- 
ize! to arrest offenders under this Act, without process ; that 
this Act shall act as a lien upon all die property of the de- 
fendant for fines, costs or penalties impeded, dating from the 
day or night of the commission of the offence ; that every 
public officer, in addition to the oath prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, shall swear that he has never been a member of the 
organization known as the Ku-klux Klan, or other disguised 
body of men contrary to law, and that it shall be unlawful 
for any person to publish any proffered or pretended order of 
such secret or unlawful clans. The measure of damages is 
fixed as follows : For entering the house or place of residence 
of any officer in the night in a hostile manner, or against his 
will $10,000, and it shall be lawful for the assailed to kill 
the assailant; for killing any peaceable individual in the 
night, $20,000 ; all other injuries to be assessed in proportion. 
On the 16th of September, Governor Brownlow issued a 
proclamation against the Ku-kliix Klan, recounting the 
action which Itad been taken by the Legislature, and calling 
upon the good, loyal and patriotic people, white and colored, 
in every county in the state, without delay, to raise companies 
if }oyal and able-bodied men and report to \v\vcv ^^^n^n^'^.» 
'eclaring his purpose to use the force so eoWeicXefti \\\ \^i.Vw\^ 
fivn armed marauders, and in such manvi^t «a \3cl^ Qi\%^^^^^ 
14 
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demandedy whatever might be the ooDseqnenoes. This Eu-klox 
Klan, it is proper to observe, was a mysterioos organization 
that wore grotesque disguises ; that paraded at night ; and 
that seemed to have neither starting-point nor destination. 
It appeared unexpectedly and disappeared suddenly. It 
never entered in its paraphernalia the larger cities or centre, 
of population. Its movements were entirely on horsebacks 
the horses often with muffled feet, and with trappings snffi- 
cient to conceal their identity on a casual view. Their 
numbers were indefinite. Sometimes many would appear 
together, at others, feW. No one was found to {Confess 
that he knew who they were, whence they came, or whither 
they went. 

Sixteen years after this, in 1884, a history of the Ku- 
klux Klan was published in Nashville, in which the fact is 
disclosed that it originated with a coterie of young men in 
Pulaski, Giles County, this state, in May, 1866, and was 
designed by them wholly and purely for amusement; that 
the amusing features of the initiation were so decided, the 
membership increased so rapidly, that by 1868 it had spread 
from Virginia to Texas, and its original design had been 
greatly perverted ; that its chief officer had lost control of its 
members or their actions ; that it never was in any sense a 
military organization, as alleged by Governor Brownlow ; that 
it claimed that many of the crimes and outrages committed 
in its name, were those of parties who used their disguises to 
gratify personal spites, and so avenge private griefs, and that 
it disbanded in March, 1869. 

The excitement usually incident to a Presidential election 
did not tend to allay the feeling engendered by the constant 
and long-continued course of political ostracism towards a 
majority of the people of Tennessee, who were at the same 
time supporting, by their toil, the tax exactions of the oppres- 
sor. The election passed off with as little disorder as the 
circumstances reasonably permitted. The total vote polled 
was 83,068— Grant, 56,757 ; Seymour. 26,311— a falling off 
of 13,964 from the popular vote m tVie Gi\3fcfeT\i'aX«t\^i^^RlW 
in 1867. 
The L^islature met again in ad^owTOe^ ^^wsv, ^xv >;>^^^'C 
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of November, 1868. The Governor in his message in refer- 
ence to the State Guards, said, that soon after the return 
of the Legislative committee from Washington, General 
Thomas had inquired in what localities troops were needed ; 
that he had furnished the names of twenty -two counties, and 
Federal troops in sufficient number had been sent to them. 
Hence the State Guards had not teen called into active 
service. 

I'he most important measure considered and passed, was ail 
Act on the 23ra of February, 1869, requiring commissioners 
of r^stration in the various counties throughout the state, 
on the fourth Thursday in May, 1869, to open and hold 
elections in their respective counties for Judges of the vari- 
ous courts of the state, and for Attorneys-General in all the 
Circuit and Crimihal Districts. This was the first step tow- 
ards restoring the Judiciary to its former status. 

The Governor's proclamation of September the 16th, call- 
ing on the able-bodied, loyal men to join railitarj'' companies, 
had not met ready response. He followed it with another 
on the 20th of January, 1869, again calling " upon all good 
and loyal citizens to enter the ranks of the State Guards, be 
mastered into service, and aid in supressing lawlessness." 
This had a better effect. On the 25th of January, Brigadier 
General Joseph A. Cooper issued "General Order No. 1," 
dated at Nashville, assuming command of all the Tenneasee 
State forces in the field. On the 20th of February the Gov- 
ernor issued his last proclamation, in which he stated that 
there were then 1,600 State Guards in Nashville; proclaimed 
martial law (the effect of which he declared was to set aside 
civil law, ana turn the offenders over to the military, who 
would try them, and upon their conviction, dispose of them 
in a summary manner) in, and over the counties of Overton, 
Jackson, Maury, Giles, Marshall, Lawrence, Gibson, Madi- 
son and Haywood ; and directed General Cooper " to distrib- 
ute these troops at once, and continue them in service until 
we have unmistakable evidence of the purpose of all parties 
to keep tbepeace/^ 

Governor Brownlow, having been eW^/ejOi \Ki \^^ ^^\\^s^ 
Staees Senate for the term commencmg lAa^teV \,\^^^> 
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the 25th of February, retired from the executiv^e offioej and 
the Speaker of the Senate, D. W. C. Senter, of Grainger 
County, was duly inaugurated. The L^islature itself ad- 
journed sine die on the 11th of March. 

But, for reckless extravagance, for indifference to the ob- 
ject and extent of expenditures, the Thirty-fourth General 
Assembly elected by general ticket, February 22, 1865, and 
holding until October, 1867, stands without a peer. As- 
suming the half currently reported and generally believed to 
be true, the majority of its members were looked upon as 
knowing nothing and caring less for the financial condition or i 
necessities of the state, and many were regarded as directly 
approachable corruptly for their support of measures. The 
state's aid, in bonds, to railroads and turnpikes, was upon a 
scale of liberality unheard of All that seemed to be re- 
quired was the presentation of a measure or bill, and it would 
go through without regard to its purpose or merit The lob- 
bies of the Capitol swarmed with persons who were employed 
to secure legislation, by presenting pecuniary arguments to 
members. 

Before the close of the last of the four sessions of this 
Assembly, a moral stench seemed to rise from the state 
Capitol. Many of the well disposed persons elected on the 
general ticket, who were present in April, 1865, failed to an- 
swer to roll-call on the 11th of March, 1867. Of this class 
there were twelve Senators and thirty-two Representatives, 
whose places were filled by less worthy men. The first 
elected Comptroller (Hackett) seemed to be entirely incompe- 
tent and inefficient. Until about the beginning of 1866, all 
business of the state was transacted with a looseness and a 
general lack of attention to systematic methods, that could 
not fail of disastrous results. When a new Comptroller of 
sense and integrity was found, he was hampered by the finau- 
cial legislation, which, against his remonstrances, continued 
to overwhelm the treasury with burdensome appropriations 
and increasing bonded obliorations until December 7, 1867, 
wheu it GulmiDated in numbers of g;c2LT\\.a \.o T*a[A^'«^^^V\v^>«\!^ 
ss the ^^ Omnibus Bill." They wev^ ec\v3i^^v \\\\^ w\\\\\^\fe \\5. 
• • of a treasurer (StanfotdV ^^^ d^\!^ivo^x^ ^ 
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of th^ school fand, a bank in Memphis, .controlled by a 

named Rutter, inflicted a loss of above a hundred 
sand dollars. The penitentiary became a prey forj)rivate 
it at the expense of the state. The warden, a carpet- 
;er, (J. S. Hull) was suspended by legislative resolution, 
irruption in office, and a month later was allowed to re- 
An Act was passed on the 12th of May, 1866, to 

the state prison and the labor of the convicts. The les- 
threw up the contract and the institution continued a 
I upon the treasury.^ Many railroads, aided by the state, 
alted in payment of interest, and were placed in the 
Is of receivers, who instead of running them so as to pay 
ent expenses and fixed charges, were as far as previous 
agements from relieving past obligations. Every interest 
be state was suffering either through incompetent or dis- 
5st agencies. The Thirty-fourth General Assembly raan- 
ed supreme indifference to everything touching the state 
ices. The increase of their own per diem and mileage forty 
;ent. above their constitutional allowance, was made with- 
hesitation. Their expenses during their service, with 
ting bills added, amounted to $421,496.88. Its successor. 
Thirty-fifth General Assembly for legislative expenses, 
iding bills for printing, is charged with $338,508.37 from 
br<*asury, — the two " Brownlow Legislatures " aggregating 
* Legislative expenditures ^' $760,005.26. During the 
period, from April, 1865, to October, 1867, the Governor 

a staff* abonf him, which, together with the Adjutant 
eraFs office, cost the state $31,878.62. 
he total expense of the " Tennessee State Guards '^ — ^a 
tary force wantonly authorized to be enlisted, and need- 
y called into active service — was the sum of $668,650.33. 
m evidence that these " troops of horse and foot ^' were 
eoessary at the first call in 1867, it need only be stated 

$175,284.83 were paid out for state prosecutions that 
• ; and for the next year, $160,681.37. These facts expose 
falsity of the aJJeg-ations of lurbu\etvcfe wcv3l ^vs^rt^^^ \\n. 
nee of the courts, which served aa a m^lexX. ^ot ovto^^^, 
aed for entirely different ends tVian tot l\vo» ^-iva^^* 
' why detail these items of extTavagwxce'l ^^ eaxv\^^ 
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well understood by saying that^ during this four and a half 
years $9,024,183.70 pass^ from the people into the treasury, 
and only $28,649.42 remained as cash balance September 
30, 18^ ; and against this small sum were $297,815.71 war- 
rants on the treasury outstanding and unpaid, t- a deficit of 
$269,166.29,— or a total expenditure of $9,293,049.99 ; thus 
showing the amount expended under this reign to be more 
than double that expended in the same length of time pre* 
ceding or subsequent. 

Besides this expenditure of current revenues from taxation, 
during the carnival of extravagance, an additional bonded 
debt was created in aid of railroads and turnpikes, and 
funded interest, mostly on their account, of $16,565,046.60. 
It is part of the financial history of Tennessee that many of 
these 6 per cefit. bonds were sold for ruinous prices varying 
from seventeen to forty cents on the dollar, and for green- 
backs, then greatly below par. 

As may well be conceived, the L^islature .which com- 
menced its session in October 1869 received a l^acy of debt 
which worried the people and its successors for thirteen years 
before it was settled on a permanent basis. 

Once rid of Brownlow's presence, and that Legislature not 
to assemble again, unless on special call of the Governor, the 
prospect was more cheerful. 

A Governor and Legislature to be elected in August, 

began early to occupy public attention. The Republican 

nominating convention was called for the 20th of May. The 

leading aspirants for the nomination, were Gov. Senter, the 

incumbent, and Col. Wm. B. Stokes, the gentleman who 

acted as substitute from Brownlow in the canvass with Eth- 

ridge in 1867. When the convention assembled in the state 

capitol, it was a heterogeneous mass ; a considerable number of 

negroes, who were quick to assert their political rights, -find a 

discordant contingent of whites whose cross purposes and 

diverse aims were unconcealed. The contest was doubtful. 

The friends of each of the aspirauta tried to control the 

orgaaizatioa. On this contest, t\\e couv^\i\\o\v>N^\\^wsR«^^V 

^b/e, and split into two parts. EacYi itacWoxi o^ ^^^w^wW 

^ei w separate nieces, and each nomma\fiA. \Xa ^v^oxv\5^- ^^^^ 
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Seoter and Stokes were thus made Republican candidates for 

Governor. No one was put forward by any other party. The 

difference between them consisted of an issue on the franchise 
question. Grov. Senter declared that ^' the time has come and 
is now, when the limitations and disabilities which have found 
their way into our statute books, as the result of the war 
should be abolished and removed, and the privil^e of the 
elective franchise restored, and extended so as to embrace the 
mass of the adult population of the state.'' 

Col. Stokes thus defined his position : '^ When the killing 
of Union men ceases, the hellish organization of Ku-Klux 
is disbanded, and the laws are observed, then I am willing to 
entertain a proposition to amend the state constitution so far 
as to allow the disfranchised to come in gradually, by pro- 
viding that the Legislature may, by a two-thirds vote remove 
the disabilities of those who petition and come well recom- 
mended by their loyal neighbors." This was the principal 
issue from Carter to Shelby. To the people the candidates 
appeared as " Bfyperion to Satyr." 

On the 5th of August the ballots showed a total vote cast 
of 175,369 ; of which Gov. Senter received 120,333 ; Col. 
Stokes 55,036— majority 65, 297. 

The surprising number of votes polled is accounted for 
largely by a decision of the Supreme Court in May, State vs. 
Staten, 6th Cold : 235, from Gibson County declaring uncon- 
stitutional the Acts of the L^islature authorizing the execu- 
tive to set aside and annul registration of voters in which he 
might discover frauds and irregularities. This restored the 
franchise to a very large number of voters whose certificates 
had been annulled by Governor Brownlow. 

The L^islature elected at the same time, containing some 
of the leading minds of the state, met on the 4th of October. 
A constitutional convention was called by popular vote, regu- 
larly authorized by law, and the delegate elected on the IStii 
of December, assembled on the 10th of January, 1870. 
The state was now truly "reconstructed." There was no 
farther disorder : The troops were of no ?\XT\)ftfet ^Wviifc \^coSiw 
he state catered upon a career of peao& axvii iptos^^^^ ^^\^ 
aar siaoe been ua/nternipted 
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CHAPTER VHL 

RECONSTRUCTION IN VIRGINIA. 

T is fitting the story shoald b^n where the original ood- 
stroction of the Old Dominion was first interfiled witL 
Its first part embraces : 

L 

DISMEMBERM£I<rr. THE THREE VIRGINIAB. 

RICHMOND. WHEELING. ALEXANDRIA. 

Virginia suffered more than any other state during the war, 
because larger armies subsisted and contended upon her soil 
for longer periods, than upon the soil of any other state ; 
and she suffered more from Reconstruction, because in its 
course her ancient domain was rent asunder, and she lost one^ 
third of her territory. But the story of Virginia, at Rich- 
mond, being inside the Confederate lines, is outside the scope 
of this article, and we begin therefore with 

VIRGINIA AT WHEELING. 

Prior to 1861, various causes bad conspired to develppe, in 

certain counties of north-western Virginia, a public sentiment 

touching the issues between North and South, less strongly 

southern than the average sentiment of the State; and upon 

the passage of the ordinance of Secession by the Richmond 

convention, on the 17th of April of that year, many dele- 

gatea from these counties returned home, and immediately 

began a vigorous campaign against Sjecfess^xow, ^^^ fswQN^w* 

tioDs met io quick succession at WYieaWn^, \Xv^ ^t^X. ^^ ^V\^^ 

presenting 26 counties, on May laxJci, \^^ot^ ^J^^ ^^\i^^^ 
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for the popular vote apon the ordinance, denounced the seces- 
sion proc^ings of the Richmond convention as " manifest 
Qsarpations of power/* " null and void," and called a second 
oonvention for June llth« 

Meanwhile the Federal government had promised its aid, 
General McClellan had crowed the Ohio with Union troops, 
and the series of his brilliant successes, which soon after drove 
the Confederate forces out of the region, had begun. 

The convention of June 11th, representing at first 31 
counties, afterwards received delegations from 8 others. It 
exacted from its members an oath to support the constitution 
and laws of the United States (omitting all mention of those 
of Virginia) " anything in the ordinance of the Richmond 
convention . to the contrary notwithstanding." It annulled 
all the acts and proceedings of the Richmond government, 
and vacated the offices of all officers who adhered to it. On 
June 20th, in total disregard of the constitution of the state, 
this convention elected Francis H. Pierpoint, Governor, and 
filled other offices some of them not even authorized by that 
constitution. It declared the members of the Assembly 
chosen at the regular spring elections, and of coui*se then 
destined for Richmond, and those elected to fill the places of 
such as would not take the required oath to support the 
government it had set up, to be the true and lawful Legisla- 
ture of the state, and called it together at Wheeling on the 
first day of July. Upon the recommendation of the first 
Wheeling convention, the congressmen to which the three 
north-western districts were entitled had been elected in May, 
and on July 9th, this legislature elected two United States 
senators. 

Both houses of Congress admitted these members, as from 

the *^ State of Virginia,'^ and both the convention and the 

governor were distinct and emphatic in declaring that the 

entire movement was one for the restoration of the entire 

commonwealth to her place in the Union — that the true and 

lawful government of Virginia was at Wheeling and not at 

Bichmond — albeit the Wheeling governmewl V\\^w ^^y^'^^^^^-^ 

but 39 out of the 140 counties, and S dlieft, o^N V^ivwss^. ^^ 

titled to represeatation, and these 39 cowuXa^ woXsix^^^ 
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282,000 out of the 1,600,000 inhabitants of the state.'*' All 
this in a free republic, based upon ^Hhe consent of the eov- 
emed," and embodying " the rule of the majority ^'-^-tSere 
being at the time, in existence and in full operation, another 
government of Virginia, having its seat at the ancient capital 
of the commonwealth and supported by the overwhelming 
majority of her citizens. 

It may have been due in part to such reflections as these, 
that there was a sudden shifting of the scenes. After a brief 
recess, this same convention, on the 20th of August, passed 
an ordinance providing for the formation of a new state to be 
called "Kanawha," out of the territory of Virginia, and 
embracing the very counties then represented in tibe Wheel- 
ing convention and legislature, and certain other counties, 
Berkeley and Jefferson among them, if they should vote to 
annex themselves to the new state. 

Against this proposed action, Attorney-General Bates, the 
law officer of President Lincoln's cabinet, entered a vigorous 
protest embodied in a letter to a member of the Wheeling 
convention, saying, among other things: " The formation of 
a new state out of Western Virginia is an original, indepen- 
dent act of revolution. . . . Any attempt to carry it out 
involves a plain breach of both the constitutions of Virginia 
and of the nation. And hence it is plain that you cannot 
take such course without weakening, if not destroying, your 
claims upon the sympathy and support of the general gov- 
ernment, and without disconcerting the plan already adopted 
both by Virginia and the general government, for the re- 
organization of the revolted states and the restoration of the 
integrity of the Union. . . . Your new governor form- 
ally demanded of the President the fulfillment of the consti- 
tutional guarantee in favor of Virginia — Virginia as known 
to our fathers and to us. The President admitted the obliga- 
tion, and promised his best efforts to fulfill it. And the Senate 
admitted your senators, not as representing a new and name- 
Jess state^ now for the first time heard of in history, but as 
representing the good old comnionv^ea\\)ft.." 

*An Btatements as to population baaed xxipoii X\ie Cewsoa ^1 \^^. 
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^'^ NotwithstandiDg this protest, the convention not only passed 
^ihe ordinance in August^ but the people in October ratified 
^^^ntfais action at the polls, and elected a convention to frame a 
=kx>nstitution for the new state. This convention met in No- 
^svember and adjourned in February, putting its constitution to 
■^popular vote in April, 1862. At the latter date, 48 counties 
in all adhered to the new movement, their white population 
- aggregating some 335,000, and yet there were not 20,000 
-T votes cast at either election, that which created the new state 
r. in October, '61, or that which ratified its constitution in April, 
: "'62. Thousands of voters were presumably disfranchised by 
:: the oaths required, other thousands were in both armies, and 
: others still refugees within the Confederate lines. Of course 
: the overwhelming majority of the votes cast was in favor of 
. both propositions, and the l^islature, meeting in extra session 
on the 6th of May, on the 13th gave its consent, as the legis- 
I lature of "Vii^inia,'' to the formation of the new state, 
: making provisions also as the constitution had done, for the 
subsequent admission of Berkeley, Jefferson and other counties. 
The bill for the admission of West Virginia passed the 
Senate of the United States in July, 1862, but there being 
some delay in the House of Representatives, the Wheeling 
Legislature, still as the L^islature of " Virginia,*' not only 
memorialized the House to pass the bill dismembering the 
Commonwealth and alienating part of her territory, but also 
requested the resignation of the Hon. John S. Carlisle, who, 
as senator from Virginia, had resisted the dismemberment of 
his native state.* On the 3l8t of December, 1862, the Presi- 
dent signed the bill previously passed by both houses, requi- 
ring, however, an amendment to the constitution of the 
state, which was made; and on the 20th of April, 1863, he 
issued his proclamation that, at the expiration of sixty days. 
West Virginia would be one of the sovereign and co-equal 
states of the American Union. Although the constitution 
of the state required the election of state oflBcers upon the 
fourth Thursday in October, yet, upon the fourth Thursday 
in May, the Union (or Republican) state ticket previously 

* Vh^gima Acts of Aaoemhly, 1861-1865, ^\i«i\Mi%- 
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nominated was elected without opposition, and, upon the 20ili 
day of June, 1863, the very day her statehood and positioo 
in the Union became complete, the government of West Vir- 
ginia was formally inaugurated. 

One of the most remarkable features of this strange story 
is the complacency with which conventions, I^islatured and 
governors, purporting to represent the commonwealth of 1 
Virginia, proposed and consented to repeated partitions and 
transfers of her territory — one sovereignty acting for every 
party and interest concerned in the transaction — in turn pro- 
moter of the scheme, donor of the territory, and recipieDt 
also, Wheeling Virginia, being but the aiter ego of West V ir- 
ginia. And there seems to have been no limit, either to the 
desire to have or the willingness to give. The Wheeling 
convention suggested the creation of a new state, to embrace 
thirty-nine counties of Virginia, but provided for the an- 
nexation of additional counties; the West Virginia con- 
stitution framed by a Virginia convention, organized a state 
of forty-four counties, but made like provision for further 
expansion ; the act of Congress, urgently clamored for by 
Wheeling Virginia, admitted West Virginia with forty-eight 
counties, and a subsequent act ratified the annexation of two 
others — in each case a Virginia convention proposing, a Vir- 
ginia legislature ratifying, and a Virginia governor certifying 
the result of the popular vote and the transfer of Virgiiaia's 
territory to another state. The character of the "popular 
vote" which, in those days, and in restored Virginia, and by 
the government of the United States, was considered ade- 
quate to set the great seal of ratification by the people, is 
well illustrated in a statement made by Mr. Bingham, of 
Ohio, upon the floor of the House of Representatives, in 
1862, that Mr. Segar, of Virginia, then occupying a seat in 
that body as the representative of the Accomack District, 
claimed it upon the basis of twenty-five votes cast in the en- 
tire district, all of which he, Mr. Segar, had received, the 
district having cast nearly two tKowsanid (2000) votes in the 
Jast preceding election. 
The extent of the spoliation o? N^\Tg^^\^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
^ctuaJJjr proposed by the WheeVm^ ^oNemTaecwV, ^V^^ ^\> 



I porporting to r^reeent the Old Commonwealth, is almost in- 
' creoihle. Not only were fifly oounties actually traoHferred to 
and appropriated by West Vifginia, but ou the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, the Wheeling l^islature passed *' An act pro- 
viding for taking the sense of the voters of Accomack and 
Jfortb^mpton, whether or not they will be annexed to Mary- 
land," and on the 4th of February, 1863, " An act giving 
consent to the admission of certain counties into the new state 
of West Virginia, upon certain conditions,'' the conditions 
being a popular vote *' For Annexation," etc., and the coun- 
ties being Tazewell, Bland, Giles, Craig, Buchanan, Wise, 
Russell, Scott, Lee, Alleghany, Bath, Highland, Frederick, 
(Jefferson), Clarke, Loudoun, Fairfax, Alexandria, Prince 
William, Shenandoah, Warren, Page and Rockingham. 



VIRGINIA AT ALEXANDRIA. 

After " Reorganized Virginia " had, by a second reorgani- 
sation, transformed herself into West Virginia, it might be 
supposed the by-^play of *'The Two Virginias" was at an 
2nd. By no means. Francis H. Pierpoiut, had been elected 
3r appointed by the Wheeling convention in June, '61, 
^* Grovernor of Virginia " to hold for six months or until his 
successor should be elected and qualified. Although substanti- 
ally the entire territory represented in and supporting his ad- 
ministration had become another state and elected another 
governor, yet, as his government had purported to stand for 
the entire commonwealth and been so recognized and treated 
by the government at Washington, why might he continue, if 
not to act, at least to pose, as the governor of all Virginia, 
not transferred to West Virginia? He determined not only 
to do this, but also to hold title to his office by popular election. 
Upon the fourth Thursday in May, 1863, the same day the 
loyal voters within the forty-eight transferred counties returned 
Arthur L. Boreman, governor of West Virginia, the hand- 
ful who cared to take part in the elections held here and there 
ID the little fringe of territory, outside t\ve$ift <5c>\v\\>i\^5^^ ^^\^ 
md been irregularly and occasionaWy Teptesfewlei^ vol \^\.^w 
I'rgiaia at Wheeling, returned Franc\s R. YW\?c;\\i\>^ '^ 
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ernor of Virginia, for the term of three years^ beginmiip 
January 1st, 1864. They also elected members of the Gen* 
eral Assembly, and the new government of the new " Bestored 
Virginia*' transferred itself to Alexandria. On the first 
Monday in December, the governor solemnly called his GeiH 
eral A^mbly to the new capital. 

The constitution and proceedings of that body, indeed of _ 
the entire administration of Governor Pierpoint at Alexan- 
dria, present a travesty upon the great fundamental principk^ 
" government of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple,*' so ludicrous and pitiful as to l)e almost beyond belief, 
and we would hesitate to mention even the outline facts, were 
not the veritable record extant in the official Journal of the 
House of Delegates at Alexandria, published in a volume of 
House Journals, 1861 to 1865. When the House met and 
the roll was called seven del^ates responded, representing 
five counties, Norfolk, Loudoun, Alexandria, Northampton 
and Prince William. The body adjourned until the next 1 
day, and on that day again adjourned, finally organizing on 
December 9th, with eight members in this the popular branch. 
Of course in such a body there was not much swing between 
a committee of one and a committee of the whole, and it is 
amusing to note how the same names occur and recur 
in varying order upon the difierent working committees. 
How many members then composed the Senate of restored 
Virginia we have not been able to learn. It is said the ag- 
gregate number of the Assembly never exceeded 16, but 
this baker's dozen appointed committees and went gravely to 
work as the legislature of a sovereign state of nearly a million 
and a quarter of inhabitants. They called a constitutional 
convention which met on the 13th of February, 1864, num- 
bering exactly sixteen members, and this representative body 
of Virginia statesmen amended the constitution of the com- 
monwealth, by inserting a provision abolishing slavery and 
making other changes suggested by the partition of the state. 

This Alexandria government received but scant considera- 
t/on from any quarter. In t\ie awimw^x q»^ V^^^^^Qife\Nss<»!L 
Butler commanding at Norfolk, ?inA\T\^ ^^ ^^^x^ ^1 >CicL\%. 
government assuming to exercise t\ve\t ivvtvcJCv^w^ nsv^xx^>k 



fines, and learning that they claimed to have been l^ally 
dectedy by virtae of having received the majority of a total 
of one hnndre4 and nine votes cast in the city, ordered an- 
I odier, election upon the issue whether the people of Norfolk 
' preferred to be under this pitifnl and powerless concern, or 
the strong and steady rule of the military arm. Three hun- 
dred and forty-six votes were cast in this second election ; 
330 for military government, and but 16 for poor Plerpoint 
and his " Restored Virginia," With cruel irony, Butler 
issued a second order claiming that only 20 votes were cast 
in the first election, exclusive of the votes of the 45 candi- 
dates upon the ticket of each of the two political parties, 
'^assuming always," said he, 'Hhat the men running for 
office in a city, vote for each other; " and he closed with a 
gentle reminder that these pretended civil officers must " no 
longer attempt to exercise such functions, and unon any pre- 
tence or attempt so to do, the military commanoant at Nor- 
folk will see to it that the persons so acting are stayed and 
quieted," 

The contemned and derided Governor of " Restored Vir- 
ginia " appealed to the President who promised to interfere, 
but the military authorities held the field. Finding at last 
that the protection of his Alexandria bantling from insult 
was a little too much for even his compliant party friends at 
Washington to undertake, upon the re-assembling of his 
faithful legislature in December, '64, Grovernor Pierpoint re- 
lieved his wounded feelings in a manifesto to them relating all 
his woes. As above suggested, with regard to the very 
origin of the Alexandria goverment and the ordinary conduct 
of its proceedings, it is difficult to realize that we are review- 
ing the earnest and practical work of men of intelligence and 
purpose, the entire affair savoring rather of the mock grav- 
ity of intentional burlesque. But the message in question is 
such a remarkable expression even of this very remarkable 
administration, that we ask indulgence for a somewhat lengthy 
extract, bearing upon the conflict with General Butler above 
referred to. Says the governor : " Tbere m\^\.\i«^^ \^few^ 
lumber of oouaties organized in the eastfttxi ipax\. <>^ "^^ ^^ss^ 
n'ng' witbin the boundaries of the mWitaty d:\«X.TVcX» ^S. ^N 
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ginia and North Carolina, but for the hostility of the militaiy | 
commander of that district to civil government. General < 
Butler commanding that district combined in June last with ! 
a few persons composed of* the worst rebel sympathizers in | 
Norfolk, others representing a liquor monopoly, army follow- , 
ers and British subjects, and at their request, (or in his own 
words, they ^ informed the judgment of the commanding 
general '), he overthrew the republican civil government of 
Vii*ginia established in his district, and on its overthrow 
erected a military despotism instead thereof; and has inaugu- 
rated a reign of terror and torture, a history of which would 
rival the darkest chapters of despotism in the middle ages. 
Union and rebel sympathizers are alike the objects of op- 
pression. Union and rebel families, are heartlessly turned 
out of their Louses to make places for &milies of officers of 
the army and army followers. The appeal of the helpless i 
female and tender infant are alike unavailing. He has seized 
the assessor's books oi the municipal government and placed 
them in the hands of the military for collection, and taken 
the direction of all the civil afifairs of the state, even to the 
establishment of schools. Persons having taken the oath of 
allegiance under the President's amnesty proclamation, with 
the promise of full pardon, which implies protection, are 
turned out of their property, not for military but for specu- 
lative purposes, to forward the fortunes of Massachusetts 
friends, with the declaration that he intends to serve all so 
when it suits his purposes. 

" The collectors of state taxes are forbidden to proceed with 
their collections or to pay what they have collected into the 
treasury of the civil government of the state. Printing- 
presses have been seized and a daily newspaper started, which is 
edited by a captain and commissary of subsistence who receives 
hissalary from the United States Government. Twenty or thirty 
soldiers are detailed from the volunteer army of the United 
States to print and peddle the paper for private emolument. 
The great object of the paper, next to private gain, is to dis- 
parage the loyal sentiment and dvW ^oN^TYi\SkKOL\» ^1 live 
state. There can be no questVou Wl l\val ^^^ vc:^\\ax:i ^<^^r^\^ 
of the department is used for prwaAie s^m\^^\wvr 
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What wonder that President Lincoln, in conversation with 
Jadge Campbell, said of this Alexandria experiment, ^^ I have 
a government in Virginia, the Pierpoint government. It 
has bat a small margin, and I am not disposed to increase it'' 

n. 

BESTOItATION. 

The people of the United States, of all sections and par- 
ties, have come to regard it as alike of historical and practi- 
cal interest to ascertain with certainty the opinion of Abra- 
ham Lincoln upon every question affecting the policy or the 
welfare of the country. It is generally believed by them 
that at the close of the war, Mr. Lincoln fitvored a policy of 
restoration of the Southern states, and especially of Virginia, 
to the Union, with the least possible friction, delay or inter- 
ference with their existing organizations. This belief would 
seem to rest on a solid basis of fact. It is consistent with the 
spirit of his proclamation of December 8, 1863, and his 
other official acts and public utterances. It is noticeable also 
that, nearly every historian of the times makes some allusion 
to his views touching peace *aud reunion, and most of them 
emphasize his liberal sentiments and strong yearning for the 
speedy re-establishment of the Union of the fathers. Henry 
Ward Beecher, whom Mr. Lincoln styled "the foremost 
citizen of the republic," says, in the preface to his famous 
'^ Cleveland Letters : " " President Lincoln and Governor 
Andrew, of Massachusetts, in the last conversation which I 
had with them, inclined to the policy of immediate restora- 
tion ; and their views had great weight with me." 

During his brief visit to Richmond, immediately upon its 
occupation by the Federal forces in April, 1865, the Pre.si- 
dent held two or three memorable interviews with Jud^e 
John A. Campbell, formerly of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and later of the Confederate war office, and 
with a committee of citizens, of which Jud^e Campbell and 
Judge Henry W. Thomas, then SeoouA. kwSvVttt oS. ^\\^\^^ 
under the Richmond government, and aitat^N^x^^A^^s^'^^ssKis 
Governor of the state, were metabera. YvxW ^^^a»a. ^"^^ ^ 
15 
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interviews may be found in Judge CampbelPs pamphlet, en- 
titled '* Beminisoenoes and Documents Kelating to the CSvil 
War during the year 1865/' and in the September number^ 
1889, of the ** Magazine of American History." The ex- 
pressions attributed to Mr. Lincoln in these narratives are 
marked by that broad common sense and hearty, homely, 
vigor of expression so characteristic of him. They are related 
by gentlemen of the highest character, and bear the unmis- 
takable stamp of genuineness and truth. 

Judge Campbell says that he told him ^'he wanted the 
very Legislature which had been sitting ' up yonder' — point- 
ing to the capitol — ^to come together, and to vote to restore 
Virginia to the Union and recall her soldiers from the Con- 
federate Army:'' this in immediate connecjtiou and contrast 
with the disparaging remark about the Alexandria govern- 
ment above quoted. 

Judge Thomas' account is yet more conclusive, not only as 
his own draft of his sworn testimony as witness in an import- 
ant trial, but because, in answer to his suggestion that Gov- 
ernor Pierpoint be sent down to Richmond, the President 
replied that he did not want him, adding, " The government 
that took Virginia out is the government that should bring 
hei back, and is the government that alone can efiect it. • .^ 
They must come here to the very place they went out of the 
Union to come back ; and you peojMe will doubtless all return, 
and we shall have old Virginia back again." A second time, 
in reply to some modification of the plan suggested by Judge 
•Thomas, he protested, "No! the government that took the 
state out must bring her back." He asked who was governor 
of the State when it seceded ; said he wanted him present, as 
well as Governor Smith, who had left Bichmond but two days 
before; spoke of the latter as "Extra Billy," and added, 
making use of some such expletive as "By Jove!" and smi- 
ting the table with his clenched fist, " I want that old game 
cock back here." On the 6th of April the President sent up 
/rom City Pointy whither he had T^twTwed, written authority 
to General Weitzel, commanding a\, ^vdtircvwA, \ft ^wsLxX. ^^ 

^saembling of the legislature, and a fottcw\ «SS. >n^ Wr^, 

fgoed by prominent c\i\i^ii^oi^\r^^^^ 

eneral commanding. 
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After Ills return to Washington, Mr. Tiincoln recalled this 
)erini88iony and there are those who deny that he ever enter- 
a:ined the broad and statesmanlike views so freely and em- 
3hatically expressed by him while in Richmond. They assert 
that his sole object was to secure the withdrawal of the Vir- 
ginia troops from the Confederate armies, and that his letter 
3f April 6th, to Greneral Weitzel, limited the authority of 
the Ji^islature to this single specific matter. They forget 
that this Jetter, in terms, directed the General to extend his 
^'permission'* and " protection''' to the Assembly '^ until, if at 
all, they attempt any action hostile to the United States."* 

With better apparent reason, they insist that the terras of 
the tel^raphic' order withdrawing the authority for the legis- 
lature to assemble clearly exclude the idea that any authority 
was ever given or contemplated to do anything beyond the 
Here recall of the Virginia troops. Those who attribute such 
X)nclu8ive weight to the mere phraseology of this order are 
jither ignorant of, or overlook, or underrate, the part taken 
n the preparation of the telegram by the most powerful per- 
sonality about Mr. Lincoln, the great War Secretary, iron- 
willed and iron-hearted. It is interesting to note that General 
jrrant attributes the entire responsibility for this order of 
^ecall to Secretary Stanton, who he says " always did in war 
;ime what he wanted to do."t " What he wanted to do " 
ipon this particular occasion and in this particular matter is 
rendered perfectly clear by his own testimony in the *' Impeach- 
nent Investigation," and when that testimony is read in the 
ight of the circumstances surrounding the witness at the 
iime it was given, — notwithstanding some superficial con- 
:rarieties — ^it is equally clear what Mr. Lincoln wanted to do, 
md would probably yet have done, if he had lived. Looking 
backward, near the close of his tremendous life, Edwin M. 
Stanton said of Abraham Lincoln — *' If he had lived he 
i^ould have had a hard time with his party, as he would have 
3een at odds with it on Reconstruction." J One cannot banish 

* Report of the Joint Committee on Conduct o^ t\vft^Nw,^«ftO^^'^^»^\^^ 
MCon^r^ Part J., 1864r-65, pages 521-5^^^; Oeii.\^«vX»^'^^ \«^\Smws 
f^Grmnt's Memoirs, 2d vol p 506 
Mcculloch's ^^Men and Meamr^ of Half a Ceii\.unr V- ^^-^ 
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the conviction that, ^' if he had lived/' the tender patriot 
heart of Lincoln would have had a harder time with Stanton 
than with any other man of his party. 

When he gave the testimony referred to, Secretary StaDton 
had not come to an open rupture with President Johnson, 
but it was well understood they had differed upon several 
important measures, and were irreconcilably at variance with 
regard especially to Reconstruction, which was, just then j 
(May 18th, 1867) the subject of the greatest excitem^t in i 
Congress and throughout the country. Mr. Stanton was r&- ' 
cognized as the strongest man and the probable future leada: ; 
of the radical wing oi the Republican party, and was of course 
not very anxious that President Johnson's friends npon the 
committee should make good their main defense, which was 
that President Johnson was simply carrying out the policy of 
President Lincoln. And yet he testified that " The policy of 
undertaking to restore the government through the medium 
of the rebel organizations was • • . strongly and vehe- 
mently opposed by myself," — while he admitted Mr. Lincoln 
favor^ this policy — that he '* had several earnest conversa- 
tions with him upon the subject, '^ the Attorney-General aiding 
the Secretary .in the last conference, just before the tel^ram 
to Weitzel recalling the permission for the L^slature to 
assemble was sent — that that telegram was prepared at his 
suggestion, in his presence, and under his correction — ^that 
even " after the surrender of Lee's army and the virtual sup- 
pression of the rebellion,*' Mr. Lincoln still adhered to his 
idea or plan which ^^ included an organization preliminarily 
through the medium of the rebel l^islatures " and that at the 
last Cabinet meeting he ever attended, which was after the 
sending of the telegram to Weitzel, "the President seemed to 
be laboring under the impression that there must be some 
starting point in the reorganization, and that it could only be 
through the agency of the rebel organizations then existing, 
but which I did not deem to be at all necessary. That night 
Mr. Lincoln was murdered." ^V\e\i ic^toxviAed that he had 
said he did ^' not think Mr. lAuco\tk>a»A ^\«J\^ \mj1\«sSl 'kk^ 
plan which he had determined v^aWKv^Vj V^ ^Tt^ ^\. ^\. '^^ 
^ime of bis death/' he answered, ^^Nf\i«n \ ^i ^iSos^..^^^ 
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ever expressed any to me. He made a speech a day or 
before nis death, but I do not remember whether he 
ited anything as to a plan of organization."'^ 
is passing strange Mr. Stanton should have been so 
ant as to me character and contents of that speech. One 
5 biojgraphers of the martyred President says of it : " On 
ivenmg of Tuesday, April 11th, Mr. Lincoln was 
ided and the general expectation of a somewhat elabor- 
3eech, giving a definite foreshadowing of his future 
' in r^ard to the rebel states, attracted a very large 
ring of the people. The remarks he designed to make 
is occasion were carefully written out, and will be ever 
arable as the final words of political counsel which he 
ft as a legacy to his country.^ 

e speech is a distinct recognition of the attack already 
I upcHi him because of his liberal reconstruction policy, 
: is as distinct an outlining and defense of that policy as 
len practicable ; — distinct to this extent at least, that it 
ites a readiness to recognize that government in a state 
i will soonest bring that state into '^ proper practical re- 
" to the Union, and it indicates also that the recognition 
gro suffrage by a state is not regarded as a dne qua non 
e existence .of such " proper practical relation.*' It 
5r discloses a view as to the effect of secession upon the 
id sovereignty of the " seceded states, so called,'* and 
relations to the Union, widely differing from that upon 
I the Reconstruction Acts were subsequently based. We 
a single extract. — " We all agree that the seceded states, 
led, are out of their proper practical relation with the 
1, and that the sole object of the government, civil and 
ry, in r^;ard to those states, is to again get them into 
proper practical relation. I believe it is not only pos- 
but in feet easier to do this without deciding, or even 
[ering, whether these states have ever been out of the 
1. Finding themselves* safely at home, it would be 
y immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. Let 
foin In doing the acts necessary to xesX.otvcv'^^^ ^^^^^ 
%l relations between these atatfta aiiA \)ftfc\i\siss^^«s\^ 

yrts of Committees Ist Session, 40t\i CoTv^teaaA'^^'^^ V^'^'^'^^^ 
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each forever after innooently indulge his own opinion whetjier^ 
in doing the acts, he brought the states from without into the 
Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they never hav- 
ing been out of it" * 

Was ever paragraph penned more full of feeling, of prac- 
tical sense, of patriotism, of statesmanship? Great head, 
great heart I how many years of happy reunited life did the 
nation lose by his death ? 

ni. 

BEORGANIZATIGN. 

From '61 to '65 the government of Virginia, at Richmond, 
undoubtedly received the loyal and heartv support of the 
overwhelming majority of the citizens of the commonwealth. 
When, in April, '65, it became evident that the Southern Con- 
federacy was a dream never to be realized, that government, 
under a liberal and conciliatory policy at Washington, oould 
and would have united and led the people of the state, as no 
other government could, in restoring Virginia to her place in 
the Union. This had been Mr. Lincoln's idea. Whether or 
not it would have been revived and realized if he had lived 
no one can say, but there was certainly no suggestion of such 
revival, from any quarter, after his death. That fearful shock 
for a time paralyzed North and South alike. 

On the 9th of May, 1861, however. President Johnson 
issued executive orders annulling all the acts and proceedings 
of the Confederate and State governments at Richmond, and 
recognizing the Pierpoint government as the true and 
lawful government of Virginia. But even in advance of 
this, the inexorable logic of events had been fully recognized 
by the people of the state, and, on the 8th of M^y, pursuant 
to notice, a large public meeting was held in Augusta county, 
at the suggestion and under the chairmanship and guidance of 
the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, a gentleman of the highest char- 
acter and ability and the ripest c\\\lute ^ivd ^x^erience. The 

* Barrett's ^Life, Speeches and Servicea ol MiT^wa\:vM»3»y v^ 



ProoeediDgs of this meeting demonstrated a thoroagh oompre- 
ieosion of the situation, and a thoroughly practical and 
proper spirit in dealing with it, on the part of the people 
generally as well as of their leaders. It culminated in a 
recommendation for a state convention, and the appointment 
of a committee to ascertain whether the military authorities at 
Richmond would authorize an election for that purpose. This 
meeting was followed by others of like character throughout 
the commonwealth, but of course the necessity for a conven- 
tion was largely superseded by the action of President Johnson. 

Governor Picrpoint arrived in Richmond on the 28rd of 
May, and it is said the entire l^islative and executive depart- 
ments of his government, and the archives as well, were 
transported from the steamer to the capitbl in an ambulance. 
Whether this report is true or not, it might well have been. 

There is something almost grotesque in the idea of such a 
government, elected as this had been, assuming control of 
such a commonwealth as Virginia. Yet it is fair to add that 
the practical wisdom of Governor Pierpoint in holding on 
through snubs and sneers as the governor of "Restored Vir- 
ginia^ at Alexandria, was vindicated by the result, — and that 
his administration at Richmond was in the main liberal and 
patriotic, though of course embarrassed by the co-existenee 
and operation of the military control established by the United 
States ; the military and civil authorities both taking part in 
the reorganization of the state, the former exhibiting probably 
a little more consideration for the latter than Gen. Butler had 
done in Norfolk a year before. Being satisfied, both from 
information and experiment, that even a decent organization 
was impracticable in most of the counties of the common- 
wealth, without the repeal of the disfranchising and disquali- 
fying clauses of the Alexandria constitution, the governor 
called his pigmy legislature together in special session at Rich- 
mond, on the 20th of June, 1865, and in his message to them, 
said : " It is folly to suppose that a state could be governed 
under a republican form of government, wherein a large 
portion of the Btate, nineteen-twent\etha of tlv^ ^eoijle^ are 
disfraDcbised and cannot hold office." TVv^ ^XaXfe ^\v%^^^»Snsn^ 
fortunately giving the legislature «ome oovtoOi cS. ^>s. 'e^ 
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jecty measnres were promptly passed providing for partial re- 
lief firom these disqualifications^ by constitutional amendment 
to be submitted to popular vote. The good sense, liberality 
and patriotism thus displayed, both by the Governor and tbie 
Assembly, so far conciliated and enheartened the people of 
the state that, on the 12th of October, elections were held 
generally throughout Virginia, for members of the Assembly 
and of Congress, and upon the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution which was adopted by an overwhelming majority, the 
bitter partisan feeling afterwards engendered by uie long i^ony 
and fierce struggles of reconstruction not- being as yet aroused. 
Thus the shackles of war l^alation were stricken from the 
limbs of her sons, and the ancient Commonwealth fully or- 
ganized and equipped stood ready to advance and reoccupy her 
old position in the American Union of sovereign and coequal 
states. Her right to do so would appear to have been un- 
assailable even by the most prejudiced political foe. She was ~ 
ready and offered herself, with a government organized in the 
dark days of secession, under the immediate suggestion and 
supervision of Federal authority, and consecrated by the 
devotion of the handful of Virginians then and ever loyal and 
faithful to the Union, — a government afterwards recognized 
by the Congress of the United States as the true and lawful 
government of Virginia, upon whose rightful authority and 
consent, according to the theory of Congress, were based the 
division of the old Commonwealth, the existence and ad- 
mission of West Virginia, and the transfer and annexation of 
Berkeley and Jefferson counties to that state, — a government 
rec(^ized also by the executive of the United States, in 
solemn presidental proclamation of its legitimate right, — a 
government at last happily acquiesced in and supported by 
substantially all the citizens of Virginia. 

IV. 

DESTRUCJTION. 

The life of the state and the bopea o^\iet -^^e^^^V^^ai Vvv^ 
frAen, upon the assembling of ConeTeaa\TvT>«!«w^\,\^^^^ 
ie duly accredited representativea of \"\T^m\». weaS^^^ \» W^ 



national cajntol. Having deposited their credentials with 

tiie derk they took their seats upon the floor^ but, upon tlie 
vpreliminary call of the Uouse^ it appeared that the clerk had 

iwt entered the name of a single representative of a southern 
state upon the roll. There was no opportunity for defense or 
debate^ not even for protest The outrage was consummated 
as soon as suggested. Upon what ground can it be defended ? 

Here was no exclusion of individuals, by test-oath or for 
personal disqualification. The thing was done wholesale, 
and of necessity upon the theory, that ^^ the late rebel states ^' 
were not entitled to representation. 

Why ? Was it that these states did not have a republican 
form of government, and that Congress felt bound to guarantee 
this to them ; or, that they did not seem likely to have a 
republican majority in elections, and that Congress felt 
anxions to marantee this to them ? From 1861-64 '^ restored 
Virginia " had been represented in Congress — was her con- 
stitution republican in form from 1861-64, and unrepubliean 
in 1865? And if so, did the existence of test-oaths and dis- 
franchisements and disqualifications make her original con- 
stitution republican, and the expurgation of these features 
make her amended constitution unrepubliean? Was the 
Pierpoint government of Virginia entirely satisfactory while 
it did not actually represent one in twenty of her citizens, and 
entirely unsatisfactory when it came to represent all of them ? 
Were the constitutions of the several northern states, which 
in 1865 did not recognize negro sufirage, republican in form, 
and the constitutions of the southern states, which did not 
embody such recognition, unrepubliean ? 

These are grave questions. We throw what light we may 
upon their solution, by laying upon the conscience of an 
intelligent and candid people, one question more. Would the 
representatives from the southern states have been barred 
out of Congress in 1865, if, either with or without negro suf- 
frage, these states had been so organized as to give fair 
assurance of substantial republican majorities ? 

However this may be, two things at \ea&l at% Ov^ot \ ^^^ 
there was Dotting in the condition oi a^\T^ \vi^\x^\vY2vr--^^ 
resistance to national authority, no ex.cvteia%\v\.^ ^^ ^vassAs 
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no insecarity of life or property — ^which even approziniated i 
to a jastificatiou of this sudden smothering of the fteeh life 
of the state, the fresh hopes of her people ; and secondj this 
snramary ejection of her representatives, without reason 
assigned or chance to be heard, did more to engender in Vir- 
ginia a deep sense of wrong, and to retard the return of good 
feeling, than the entire military operations of any one year of 
the war. 

It should be remembered that the mass of the people of 
Virginia, having been honestly and heartily devoted to the 
cause of the Confederacy, justly felt that they had gone very 
far in the direction of concession and conciliation, when they 
accepted and ^^ honestly and cordially sustained " tlie Pier- 
point government, thus adding to it the great seal of popular 
ratification, which it specially lacked, and for lack of which it 
had been frequently sneered at, even by the exireme leaders of 
its own party. They felt, too, that that government and the 
state organized under it stood, or ought to stand, in an excep- 
tionally strong position with the congress and government of 
the United States, as having furnished not only the first 
nucleus and rallying-point for Union sentiment in the south, 
but also the first suggestion and model for Union organiza- 
tion, as Attorney- Greneral Bates expressed it, "the plan 
adopted both by Virginia and the general government for 
the reorganization of the revolted states and the restoration 
of the integrity of the Union." And they further felt it to 
be an utter violation, not only of logical and legal consistency, 
but of good faith, to hold the Pierpoint government, even 
without popular support, basis sufficient for the creation and 
admission of West Virginia, — ^and yet, with popular support 
added, insufficient for the statehood and admission of Virginia 
herself. 

V. 

RECONSTRUCrriON. 

On December 4, 1865, the fin^t day o^ \5[\^ fe^t ^usadon of 
tAe Thirty-ninth Congress, and tVie ^erj di^^ ^^ ^\i«aiss^« 
tatives of Vjiyinia and of the othex wuXXiOTi ^VaXR^^vssA ^ 
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sammarilj ejected from the House of Representatives^ Mr. 
Thaddeos Stevens, who was rapidly forging to the front as 
the leader of "his party upon the floor, introduced his famous 
resolution for the appointment of the joint committee of fif- 
teen, popularly termed the Reconstruction Committee, charged 
with the duty of inquiring into the condition of the southern 
states, and reporting whether any of them were entitled to 
representation in either house of Congress; — and, upon this 
pr^nant resolution, the mover called the previous question. 

Debate being thus shut off, the resolution was carried by a 
party vote of 133 to 36. The Senate amended by striking out 
a clause which provided that no member should be admitted 
fi\)m any of these states, until the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee should be formally acted on by Congress, which clause 
Senator Doolittle termed '^ a dissolution of the Union by act 
of Congress." But even this fearful feature, little if at all 
modified, was subsequently passed, as the battle between 
Congress and the President grew hotter. 

"It was foreseen," says Mr. Blaine, on page 127 of vol. 2 
of his book, " that, in an especial d^ree, the fortunes of 
the republican party would be in the keeping of the fifteen 
men who might be chosen^" Was it not foreseen, that the 
fortunes of this great country, and of those unfortunate 
states, would be in their keeping also ? Or, were these con- 
siderations overlooked, or too little appreciated to be })ro- 
perly responded to, in the selection of "the fifteen men"? 

However this may be, the fact is that 12 Republicans 
and but 3 Democrats were appointed, and there was not a 
single Democrat upon the sul>-committee which **did" Vir- 
ginia. Whether or not the members of the joint committee 
"foresaw" what their great leader did, they certainly took 
care of "the fortunes of the party,*' and let the country 
take care of itself. Their report was what an experienced 
and unprejudiced man might have predicted, and their bills 
also, which, after long incubation, were hatched out in the 
spring of 1867. 

The character and contents of the first gc^t \i\!A. ^\^ ^<^VV 
known:— its preamble reciting that no V^ ^^Y^i^^ssss. 
g:ovemineDt8, and no adequate protect\o\i fcx X\l^ ^^ ^^^ 
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perty exist in *^ the rebel states/' — ^the d^radation of these 
states into military districts, and their complete sabjectioa to 
military control, — ^the rigorous disfranchisement of most of 
those who had theretofore been prominent and influential in 
the community, and who would naturally possess most of tJie 
qualities and experience so imperatively demanded by the 
state in such a crisis, — the long road out aeain to civil liberty 
and sovereign statehood, hedg^ about with hard ocmditiooa 



BRIEF REVIEW. 

It may be well to go back a little, in order to get a correct 
conception of the condition of afiairs and course of events in 
Virginia, and the changes, if any, introduced by the reoon- 
struction acts. From the day of the occupation of the oapitol 
by the Federal forces, in April, 1865, there had been oontina- 
ously a military commandant of the Department, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, — one officer succeeding another, as the 
exigencies of the military service might require. Meanwhile, 
certainly from and after the arrival of Governor Pierpoint, in 
the latter part of May, the operations of civil government — 
state and municipal, legislative, executive and judicial — went 
on, theoretically independent of, but practically oo-H>rdinate 
with, or rather subordinate to, the military. There was, of 
course, constant fettering and embarrassment of the civil 
government, and ever and anon occurred irritating clashings 
of the two powers, interferences by the military, and humilia- 
tions of the civil ; e. g. : — 

General Terry, by military order of date January 24th, 
1866, nullified an act of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
directing that no civil officer or other person should attempt 
to enforce or apply the statute in certain cases. 

General Turner, in August, 1866, forbade the oi^nization 

of the Council of the City of Richmond, upon the ground 

that certain other city officers, recently elected, had been 

officers in the Confederate army ; and when the obnoxious per^ 

sons, to save further friction, decWn^ to «LCCfe\>\» >i^«« ^EUK^i^- 

five oMces, Gtenerals Turner and Tetry «»\a\\ x^^vsaR^ \ft ^^ss^ 

'Jie CouncU to meet, until it became a)Qe»\\i^Vj itf««Bfi«i,\s 
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order to prepare for the state electioD, and even then re- 
quired the resignation of certain members of the council also. 
Greneral Schofield, having rearrested Dr. James L. Watson, 
who had been arrested and tried by a Virginia couit, upon 
the charge of murdering a negro, in Rockbridge county, and 
acquitted, — on the 19th of December, lb66, refused to obey a 
writ of habeas corpus from the Circuit Court of the City of 
Richmond, stating in answer to the writ, his intention to have 
Dr. Watson retried for his life before a military court organ- 
ized in connection with the Freedman's Bureau, under the 
fearful powers conferred upon that institution by the supple- 
mental act of July 16th, 1866. In one aspect it^ lightens, 
and in another it deepens, the shading of this picture, to learn 
that the Attorney-Gr^eral of the United States promptly pro- 
nonnoed this Freedman's Bureau court to be utterly without 
jurisdiction in the premises, and that Watson was released by 
order of the President. 

In these dark days such wrongs were common, and in esti- 
mating the self-restraint, good sense and good feeling dis- 
played by the people of Virginia during the entire period of 
military control, regard should be had to the repeated exas- 
perations to which they were subjected. One of the most 
intense and demoralizing of these — not^ it is true, strictly 
connected with reconstruction — was the proclamation of Pres- 
ident Johnson, of May 2d, 1866, charging the late President 
of the Confederacy, and other gentlemen of character and 
position, with complicity in the murder of President Lincoln, 
and putting a price upon their heads. 

The Freedman's Bureau, with the demoralization of labor 
and annoyance to the employer of labor, resulting from the 
incitement of vain hopes and utterly inappropriate notions in 
the colored race, and its assumption of petty police as well 
as graver criminal jurisdiction, over both races, was a source 
of constant and wide-spread irritation. At this distance from 
the date and the fact, it is difficult to conceive of a state of 
things, in which a gentlem'an of age and position would feel 
compelled to ride, perhaps twenty im\es> «Ltv^ V^-^nsJ^^ \\\. \a^- 
wiater, over eboaking roads, upon a mosX» \\vtet\fiaS^ \tf:{«&i^ 
tion, delivered perchance by the Viaud oi ^\^ ^\ss^^^ 
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himself^ requiring the defendant to appear before some petfy 
provost marshal or Freedman's Bureau agent, aUd answer a 
charge of uttering "offensive language," say, to the cowboy 
on his plantation. Yet, in the country districts of Virginia, 
from 1865 to 1869, such experiences were by no means un- 
usual. 

LEGISLATION AFPECJTINa FREEDMEN. 

Unfairness in the legislation of the southern states, in 
1865-66, with reference to the freedmen, is the justification 
mainly pleaded for the harsher terms of reconstruction im- 
posed after that date. The attempt has been also made, upon 
this ground, to justify the refusal of the House of Represent^ 
atives to admit the delegations elected from the southern 
states to the Thirty-ninth Congress. In the case of Virginia, 
at least, this attempt utterly fails ; for the exclusion of her 
representatives occurred December 4th, 1865, while her 
"Vagrant Act," the only statute of the session we have ever 
seen specified as unfair to freedmen, was passed January 15th, 
1866. 

Professor Alexander Johnston, the able and distinguished 
author of the article on Reconstruction, in the 3d volume 
of the Cyclopedia of Political Science, speaking of the defeat 
of the milder " Presidential Plan," the substitution for it of 
the harsher " Congressional Plan," and of the vindication and 
endorsement of tne latter in the popular elections at the 
North, says : " The controlling reason will be found in the 
constant irritation kept up by the general cast of the l^isla- 
tion in regard to freedmen, by the reconstructed l^slatures 
of 1865-66." Such a charge, from such a source, should be 
squarely met, and we feel no hesitation in saying of this also, 
that it is baseless so far as Virginia is concerned. 

With regard to the general criminal legislation of the 

southern states during this period and affecting this class. 

Prof. Johnston makes this handsome and deserved concession : 

'^ Taken as a whole and considered aa the work of men who 

had, within a year, been absolute maat^x^ ol >!)»& ^T<5s^\s^^\i^ 

*nd who had been dispossessed of tWvt c»a\\xo\ \vj ^n w ^ 

inquest, it must he conceded tbai it exYvVtivta x^tti^xV^X^ ^ 
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control^ pabUc spirit and equity." He also calls attention to 
the oonflpiouoas equity of the Virginia statute r^ulating con- 
tracts between blacks and whites. But he adds a sweeping 
condemnation of ^^ the vagrancy and stay laws passed by most 
of the southern l^islatures/' The ^* stay " laws in no way 
concerned freedmen, and it is enough to say of the Virginia 
stay law, that after the expiration of the period fixed by the 
legislature for its operation, it was several times extendi by 
order of the military commander of the district 

The " Vagrant Act " of Virginia, Acts 65-6, Chap. 28, is 
the statute which Greneral Terry would not allow to be enforced 
as to the freedmen, stating the reasons for his action in an 
inflammatory order published fiu* and wide, and Prof. Johnston 
not only endorses Terry^s views, but adds a stricture of his 
own, to wit : *^ The Virginia act declared all persons vagrants 
who . • • broke a contract with an employer, and in this ease 
authorized the employer to work the runaway an additional 

• month Mrith ball and chain, if necessary." What wonder, 
that, by orders such as Terry^s and statements such as this, 
" the Northern heart was fired against the South," and the 
harsh reconstruction policy of Congress endorsed in the popu- 
lar elections I Such a statute would indeed be monstrous, 
but there never has been such a statute in Virginia. Her 
people, thank God ! with all their faults, have too strong a 
sense of humanity and justice, and sound policy, even to con- 
template such an enactment. Accurate as Prof. Johnston 
usually is, he cannot be pardoned for this misstatement. 

The first section of the act has to do only with the arrest, 
trial and punishment of vagrants — the second is the section 
which defines the crime of vagrancy, and it begins with these 
words : " The following described persons shall be liable to 
the penalties imposed on vagrants ; " and then follow five 
pars^graphs descriptive of five different classes of persons. 
The classification is too long to quote. Suffice it to say there 
is not even the most remote approximation to the specification 
that merely breaking a contract of employniewt. ei^usdtwtfta ^ 
Jaborer a vagrant A glance at the firsSt secXxow Cii ^<^ ^tf:^ 
wiJl explain Prof. Johnston's mistake. T\\^t Wi>C\wv ^^^^ 

the condemned vagrxmt to be hired out \>y t\ie ^tq^^ oJ&Rja 
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his wages to be applied/^ for the use of the vagnuit or hiB 
family " — and then follows this provision : ^^ And if fuiysudi 
vagrant or volants shall, during such time of service, udthavi 
sufficient cause, run away from the person so employing him 
or them, he or they shall be apprehended, on the tcarra/nt of 
a justice^ and returned to the custody of such hirer, who 
shall have, free of any fui'ther hire, the services of said 
vagrant for one month in addition to the original term of 
hiring ; and said employer shall then have the power, if (m- 
thorized by the justice, to work said vagrant confined with 
baU and cJi^ainJ^ 

We have no desire to reflect upon General Terry's state, — 
indeed, next perhaps to Virginia, or at least high upon the 
list of states, we love Connecticut But, apropos of Uie sug- 
gested brutality of *^ ball and chain " put so prominently for- 
ward in comments by northern men upon this Viiginin act, 
we quote for the benefit of Greneral Terry, or any other dti- 
zen of *^ the wooden nutmeg state ^' who may care to make a 
study of the comparative civilization of Virginia and Con- 
necticut, the corresponding provision of the Connecticut act, 
upon the same subject at the same date. As in the case of 
our Virginia statute, we italicize those clauses which specially 
point the comparison. General Statutes of Connecticut, page 
642, Section 72. " If any offender shall abscoQd, escape or 
depart from the work-house, wiihovt license^ the master shall 
have power to pursue, retake and bring him back, and to 
require all necessary aid for that purpose, and when brought 
back the master may confine him to his work hy fetters or 
shackles, or in such manner as he m^y judge necessary ; or may 
put him in close confinement until he shall submit to the reg- 
ulations of the work-house ; and for every escape such 
offender shall be holden to labor in the work-house for tlie 
term of one month, in addition to the time for which h?was 
first committed.'^ 

General Terry's objections to the Virginia statute were 

based upon the definition of "vagrant" embodied in the 

second paragraph of the second eeic^Aau, '^Xvx^ S& \\^ >^c>5isi^ 

words : ^^ All persons who, not WvVn^ yjVv^t^wvV^v \k^ \sssss^- 

tain themselves and their families, \w^ Vd\^ «cA >«; vCKi^>^N- ^^s 
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ployment) and refuse to work for the usual and oommon 
wages given to the laborers in the like work in the place 
where they then are." - He makes, substantially, three points, 
viz. : 1st Combinations of employers, to depress wages be- 
low a living rate, with the further evil-intent of punishing, 
as criminals, freedmen who refuse to work for these inade- 
quate wages, exist in Virginia. 2d. Even where they do 
not^ ''the temptation to form them offered by the statute will 
be too strong to be resisted." 3d. The effect of tlie statute 
will be to reduce the freedmen to '^a condition which will be 
slavery in all but its name, ... a condition of servitude 
worse than that from which they have been emancipated." 

The people of Virginia feel that a great wrong was done 
them by Greneral Terry, and that great evil followed. It is 
impossible to say to what extent their subsequent hard bond- 
age in the reconstruction mills is chargeable to the wide circu- 
lation of his ill-advised and ill-tempered order of January 
24th, 1866. 

His first position was promptly challenged at the time. 
Daring that year a Richmond paper truly and temperately 
said: ''It is the misfortune, rather than the fault, of the 
Virginia agriculturist that he cannot offer higher wages to the 
negro. The want of capital, the exhausted condition of the 
state and the unsettled state of the country, forbid that 
he should compete with farmers of more prosperous states." 
Not only did poverty explain and excuse low wages, but, as 
to the true construction and intent of the act, it would 
seem obvious to any unprejudiced mind, that the clause Gen. 
Terry took exception to, viz. : that, in order to be held '^ va- 
grants," laborers must "refuse to work for the tisual and 
common wag«8 given to other laborers, in the like wm% in the 
place where they then are,*' was inserted not for the oppres- 
sion, but for the protection of the freedmen. As to the second 
and third points made in his order, it is sufficient to say, that 
although ther act in question is now and has ever since con- 
tinuously been upon the statute book of Vir^vula^theRe^uh- 
I/can party having alsOj at one time,\v«A oc^TiUOioflX^sQ.^'^- 
e/on, jret no one, save General Terry, W^ eN^t ^<kcl \\s. "^^ 
provision above quoted a cunning and eme\ ^tv^m^ ^^^ <^ 
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oppression of the freedmen, and iliej have oertainly not been 
reduced to slavery by it. 

The sad condition of the South at this crisis, and the nigent 
demand for strong state legislation to restrain vagrancy and 
the wanton idleness which ever follows war and sadden eman- 
cipation^ have been so frequently and fully set forth, that we 
forbear, merely suggesting the contrast between the spirit of 
Gen. Terry's order, and that of Mr. Lincoln's proclamation 
of December 8th, 1863, which pledged the ^'National £z6ca- 
tive'' in advance, to be satisfied with *'any provision whidi 
may be adopted by a state government in relation to the 
freed people of such state, which shall recognize and declare 
their permanent freedom, provide for their education '^ and 
yet deal appropriately with them '^as a laboring, landless^ 
homeless class." 

The L^islature of '65-6, struck the key-note of the entire 
work of the session as affecting freedmen, in the 3rd of a 
series of resolutions touching reconstruction, adopted by that 
body and addressed to the President of the United States. It 
is in these words: "3. That involuntary servitude except 
for crime is abolished, and ought not to be re-established, and 
the negro race among us should be treated witli justice, 
humanity, and good faith, and every means that the wisdom 
of the l^LsIature can devise should be adopted to make them 
useful and intelligent members of society." Virginia at this 
early date had no money to expend in education. As soon 
and as far as she had, she did her full duty, in this respect 
also, to the colored people of the state, and continues to do it, 
dividing the public school fund between whites and blacks in 

Eroportion to numbers, the colored people of course paying 
ut an insignificant proportion of the taxes from which the 
fund is derived. 

The following is a brief summary of the session's work, so 
far as it affected the freedmen. 

No law was passed unjustly discriminating against them. 
Laws were passed to the foWomng %Se«i^^ ^\t: 
CHminal and Poliee Regvloii(m%. — XW \v«^\\i T^\R*s^\si 
enwes. punisbmenta and criminal ipxoefcfedAXii^ «i^^v«^^^ \a 
^Me persona were made appVicaUe to co\ot^ ^^xis.,x.^« 
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where otherwise specially provided: no provisions to the contrary 
are now recalled^ and it is safe to say no important ones 
existed. 

The following acts and parts of acts were repealed : 

All relating to slaves and slavery. — Chapters 107^ 200, ^12 
and 98 of the code relating respectively to free negroes, of- 
fenses by n^roeSy proceedings against negroes, and patrols, — 
sandry other minor provisions affecting negroes, — and all 
acts and parts of acts imposing on negroes the penalty of 
stripes, where the same penalty is not imposed on white 
persons. 

Family lidaiiona, — Colored persons living together, at the 
passage of the act, as husband and wife, even if not legally 
married, shall be r^rded and treated as if they were, and 
their children as legitimate, — and even where they have 
ceased so to cohabit before the passage of this act, all children 
of the woman acknowledged by the man to be his shall be 
deemed l^itimate. 

Testimony. — The testimony of colored persons shall be re- 
ceived in all cases where a colored person is a party, or his 
rights are involved, and shall be taken are tenus, special pro- 
vision being made for the court's certifying it^ if desired or 
deemed proper. 

Oontrada a/ad Labor, — No contract between a white and 
colored person for the employment of the latter for a period 
longer than two months shall be binding on such colored per- 
soHy unless in writing, signed and acknowledged by both par- 
ties before an appropriate oflScer, or two or more credible wit- 
nesses in the place where the white person resides or the work 
is to be done, who must also certify that the contract before 
being acknowledged was read and * explained to the colored 
person. 

Now, bearing in mind that the negro was not yet a voter, 
and also bearing in mind the magnanimous but very just and 
pertinent reflection of Prof. Johnston, that all this legislation 
was ^^ the work of men who had, w\t\im «t N^"«t>NifeKX!^ ^Sfen 
soJate masters of the freedmen, and wVio \vA \imi Si^Y^ 
sessed of their control by war and coiiQW^\.r— ^^ ^^"^ ^^ 
entnie scheme and system deserving o« l\i^ Vx^ ^xskksss^n 
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pronounced by Prof. Johnston upon a part of it^ to wH: 
that *^ it exhibits remarkable self-<x)ntroly public spirit and 
equity." 

We shall not review the legislation of the subsequent ses- 
' sion, because, the charge against which we are endeavoring to 
defend Virginia, and the evil which followed to her and her 
sister southern states, is connected exclusively with the legis- 
lation of 1865-1866. Prof. Johnston says: "Before Con- 
gress met in December 1865, the mass of l^islation above 
summarized had fairly taken shape; and ... it had al- 
ready swung the whole Republican party into opposition to 
the Presidential policy.'^ No exception so fiir as we know 
has ever been taken to the legislation of Virginia in 
1866-1867, except that, having abolished slavery and its 
traces, the old commonwealth went no further in ratifying the 
amendments to the constitution of the United States, as they 
were successively proposed, nor until such ratification ivas 
made a condition precedent to the restoration of her rights. 
For states of the North, the ratification of these provisions 
might well be r^arded as a matter of course, but for Virginia 
— with slavery and defeat behind, and disfrandiisement and 
the fearful mass of ignorant suffrage before — the question 
presented was a very different one. Every fair-minded man 
will admit the force of this suggestion. 

THE COURTS UNDER RECONSTRUCTION. 

No department of the government, no institution of so- 
ciety, felt the blasting touch of reconstruction as did the 
courts. 

It is difficult to estimate the inconvenience, embarrass- 
ment and loss to the people of the state involved, in the 
turning out of office of over a hundred trained clerks of 
courts — ^and these old Virginia clerks were a rare and admir- 
able class of men — ^their places being filled for the most part, 
aod, it 18 fair to add, of necessity, by iwcom^tent and worth- 
Jess adveaturera. If this be a jxist t^^^vsii^ ^\»X. ^iiSS^.\fc 
said of the i^moval by military otdex ot «. ^^t^,Vsk««^ %s^ 
^ble judiciary, and the elevation to «c^^it s^aXa ol ^ ^ ^ js^^ 
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whO; stating the case most favorably for them, as a 
rule lacked the most essential requisites tor the efficient dis- 
charge of their responsible duties. The writer has appeared, 
in a Circuit Court of Virginia, before a bench upon which 
sat a so-called judge, who had the day before been a clerk in 
a village grocery store, and who was not better fitted for the 
dignity and duty devolved upon him than the average grocery 
clerk would be. 

It has well nigh passed out of the appreciative recollection 
even of the bar of the state, that pages 544 to 569 of 19th 
Grattan are taken up with the decisions of the " Military 
Court of Appeals" composed of two soldiers and one 
civilian, Major H. B. Burnham, President of the Court, 
being an officer of General Schofield's staff. Two United 
States soldiers detailed by military order for service upon the 
bench of the court of last resort, in the state which gave John 
Marshall to the jurisprudence of the nation and of the 
world I It has always been understood that the two military 
officers^ during their judicial service, continued to draw their 
pay as soldiers from the United States, while drawing their 
salaries as judges from the state of Virginia ; but, they were 
men of ability and dignity, and there was certainly nothing 
discreditable in their bearing, or in the discharge of their 
duty as judges. 

As above intimated, however, the average appointee of the 
military to judicial position in Virginia was a prodigy of 
ignorance and incompetence. A now prominent member of 
the Richjnond bar vouches for the absolute accuracy of this 
recital. During reconstruction times, handing some papers 
one day to the legal luminary who then presided over and 
enlightened our most important city court, the judge said, 
" Mr. G., pardon me, you are a young man, I take the liberty 
of pointing out to you your mistakes. I see you have 
"p. q/' at the foot of your bill. Mr. L. is a good lawyer, 
isn't he?'' — taking some papers from his pocket — " You see 

he signs his paper ^ L. p. d." This eminent jurist did not 

even oomprebend the cabalistic abbTev\a\\oTv^ ^ot \5w^ ^"ixxic^ 
and defendant sides of a case, as <aim\\a.v vcv >Jsv^ Na."^ ^ 
' I>r./' for a physician or <* Rev." fox a m\Ti\«Joet vo^ «&»» 
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life. He would have sympathized with the embarnussment 
of King James presiding in the King's Bench^ for^ like his 
Sovereign Majesty^ he always thought the last the fltrougcst 
reason. In a case in which both law and &ct were submitted 
to the court, the writer once heard his honor reverse him- 
self twice within half an hour — interrupting first the 
plaiutifi's counsel, then the defendant's, and again the plaio- 
tift's, saying, at each interruption, that the counsel wns ** mani- 
fes.tly right," and directing the clerk to enter judgment for 
his client^ 

Our United States District Judge during the reconstruction 
period was the Hon. John C. Underwood, and he usually 
presided in the Circuit Court also. He was a political bigot, 
as blind and fanatical as ever sat upon the bench. If a case 
had any political complexion, it had for him but one side. 
Thrusting out its tentacles everywhere and sucking in jurisdic- 
tion of everything at least, that seemed likely to benefit the 
party — with the aid of its bankruptcy powers and machiuery — 
political his court became and continued long to be the most 
powerful engine in the state. Poor old Underwood ! if he had 
been only blind and bigoted. Perhaps there never was judge or 
man so little in danger of being libeled as he, for his moral 
and judicial photograph is impressed indelibly upon the 
record of two causes — McVeigh vs. United Stales, 11 Wal., 
259, and Underwood vs. Mo Veigh, 23 Grat., 409. It clearly 
appears from these cases that, in the year 1862, while sitting 
at Alexandria, as Judge of the United States District Court, 
he tried a libel, under the act of July, 1862, for forfeiture of 
the real estate of one McVeigh, who appeared by counsel, an- 
swered, and claimed his property. Underwood " ordered that 
the appearance, answer and claim be stricken from the files, for 
the reason that the defendant is a resident of the city of 
Eichmond, within the Confederate lines, and a rebel." The 
same day he entered a decree of sale, and at the sale himself 
bought the house in the name of his wife, and moved into it 
U;>on McVeigh's appeal, the Supreme Court said : " In our 
Jadgweut the District Court oomm\t\ft9L «b ««t\w» ^ttw vdl 
orderiDg the claim and answer of i\i^ detewAa»X.\.o\ife%^xv^'^\^ 
"row the mea. As we are unanimowa Vn VJtvv^ eoxi^\x^vs^,^xs 
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opinion will be ooDfined to that sulyect. The order, in effect, 
denied the respondent a hearing. It is alleged that he was in 
the position of an alien enemy and hence could have no locus 
standi in that forum. If assailed there he could defend 
there. The liability and the right are inseparable. A differ- 
ent result would be a blot upon our jurisprudence and civil- 
ization. We cannot hesitate or doubt on the subject It 
would be contrary to the first principles of the social compact, 
and of the right administration of justice." 

It well illustrates the character of the radical Republican 
party of Virginia at this period, that this man was chosen as 
the president of the Reconstruction Constitutional Convention, 
and that a republican State convention in the year 1866, 
petitioned Congress to remove Governor Pierpoint and ap- 
point a provisipnal governor, and that ^Hhe Hon. John C. 
Underwood, the &ithful patriot and distinguished jurist, who 
has always adhered to the government with a fidelity which 
no flattery could seduce, no bribery corrupt, nor fears intimi- 
date, be selected as said provisional governor." 

Not only was the personnel of the reconstruction courts 
merally contemptible, but their status and position was worse. 
[t is deeply mortifying to an American citizen to recall the 
fiust that any circumstances could have been considered as 
jostifjring the absolute and abject humiliation of the Courts 
of Justice under the power of the military. Yet so it was, 
not in practice only, but in theory and upon principle, in the 
days of reconstruction. On the 28th of May, 1867, Gen. 
Schofield issued ^neral orders. No. 31 , which embodied a sort 
of judicial organization of his district, by the appointment of 
"Military Commissioners" clothed with judicial powers "to 
be selected from the oflScers of the army and the Freedman's 
Bureau, who were to be governed in the discharge of their 
duties, by the laws of Virginia, so far as the same are not in 
conflict with the laws of the United States, or orders issued 
from these headquarters." 

Although it was elsewhere stated in the order that "It is 
intended to aid the civil authorities, and noVXft «0L^\'$ftft>fc'^^^2s^ 
except in cases of necessity," yet t\ve ioWoVvw?, ijaxaJ^^^^ 
eJesr/jr reveal the true relation of theae rnVVvtat^ cavc.\sC\»\^^^^ 
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and of the military power generally, to the civil oourts: 
''Where parties are held for trial, either in confinement or 
ander bail, such full statement will be made of the &ct8 in 
each case as will enable the Commanding General to decide 
whether the case shall be tried by a military commission or 
be brought before a civil court. 

" Trial by the civil courts will be preferred in all cases 
where there is satisfactory reason to believe that justice will 
be done. But, until the orders of the Commanding Greneral 
are made known in any case, the paramount jurisdiction as- 
sumed by the military commissioners will be exclusive.^' 

In addition to this general and systematic dependence of the 
courts, in the fundamental point of jurisdiction, upon the de^ 
cision of the Commanding General, even where they were 
allowed to take jurisdiction of causes, the judgments rendered 
by them were frequently sdb aside, without appeal or other 
regular process of review, upon mere military order, of which 
the following is a sample. There is recorded upon the order 
book of Amelia County Court, under date of November 28th, 
1868, an extract from special orders No. 220, (by Maj. Gen. 
Stoneman), dated Headquarters, Richmond, Va., November 
23rd, 1868, setting aside the verdict and judgment of Amelia 
County Court, imposing a fine of fifty dollars ($50) and costs 
on Mrs. Turner, for selling goods without license, granting 
her a new trial and ordering fine and costs paid by her to be 
refunded, if not already paid into the state treasury; and 
charging the military commissioner for the tenth division of 
Virginia, with the execution of this order; signed, S. F. Chal- 
fin, assistant Adjutant-General. County Court ordered new 
trial, signed, W, A, Phillips, P. J. P. 

The writer is personally cognizant of several such orders, 
and presumes there are scores if not hundreds of them, more 
or less fully entered upon the records of the courts of the state. 
While, in most cases, the judges and magistrates were as 
compliant as was the County Court of Amelia, yet there were 
not wanting iDStaDces in which the rou^h shock struck fire, as 

• otardy old tnag\s^t«Afc cjS. ^^ ^tv^oasA^^iSisv 
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ilar'to tihe above, the old Virginian replied mibetantially as 
follows : " I assure yoa I write this letter in no truculent 
spirit, but I am deeply moved and mortified. I acted in the 
matter in question and am acting now^ conscientiously, as a 
sworn officer of what you are pleased to term ' District 
No. 1/ but I the Commonwealth of Virginia. I tried this 
n^ro fairly — ^I convicted him justly — I have imprisoned him 
secnrely. — ^If you insist upon his release, you will have to 
come up and bring the soldiers of the United States with you, 
and in that case I shall order out the posse of the county, 
and make the best resistance I can.^' It is refreshing to know 
that the dauntless courage of the heroic magistrate kindled a 
glow of sympathetic admiration in the bosom of the chivalrous 
soldier eommanding the District, and that the matter was ar- 
ranged in some way, without humiliating the grand old man. 

What wonder that the majestic Chief Justice of the United 
States, when urged to go to Kichmond and open the Circuit 
Court for the trial of Sfr. Davis, refused to do so while the 
sword hung above the judgment seat — saying that " He could 
not, consistently with his views of public duty hold a quctd 
military court, nor could he hold a court in any district in a 
state lately in rebellion, until all semblance of military con- 
trol over Federal courts and their pnxjess and proceedings 
had been removed by the action of the political department.'^ 
" I do not wish, so long as — with my notions — I represent 
the justice of the nation in its highest seat, to hold any court, 
in the lately — rebel states, until all possibility of claim that 
the judicial is subordinate to the military power is removed 
by express declaration from the President.^' * 

Noble words I How they stir a lawyer's blood — how they 
elevate our conception of Chief Justice Chase — what a flood of 
light they let in upon " Reconstruction and the Courts.'* 

1867.— SKETCH.— 1870. 

The change introduced by the TecoT\stnict\ow acta was 
simpljr that we of ^Uhe lately — ^rebe\ ata^^^^ Vxv^^ \?WB5fc^^ 

'Schacker'B ''Life of Chief JusUoe Chafes'* ^^^^^'^^r'^.^^^^- 
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stood^ or rather^ that we no longer had any standing, or any 
rights whatever. Before, the course of things had been fitful 
— now, there was the steadiness of death; Virginia was 
civiliter morturis. 

Our real masters were, successively, Grenerals Schofield, 
Stoneman and Canby — commanding District No* 1.'*' The 
two first were soldiers and gentlemen who simply admin- 
istered faithfully, yet intelligently and fairly, the absolute 
despotism of reconstruction. General Schofield was moreover 
a nura of extraordinary ability. Canby released his grip, on 
the 27th of January, 1870, the day after the bill readmittiog 
Virginia to representation in Congress was passed. 

Meanwhile, the so-called "Governors of Virginia'' were 
Francis H. Pierpoint, up to April 4th, 1868; then H. H. 
Wells, a gentleman from abroad and a military appointee, 
who, after the election of Gilbert C. Walker, in July, 1869, 
realizing that the state no longer offered " great opportuni- 
ties '' abdicated in Walker's favor, on September 21st, but 
the latter did not become the real Governor of the real Com* 
monwealth, until the 27th of January, 1870. 

SALIENT POINTS. 

1. The demonstration, by actual experiment, that it was 
impossible to maintain, or even to inaugurate, civil govern- 
ment in Virginia, under the disfranchisements and disqualifi- 
cations of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal consti- 
tution, the special legislation of Congress, or the proposed 
constitution of Virginia. 

Both Generals Schofield and Stoneman made repeated and 
earnest o£5cial reports and representations to the effect sub- 
stantially, that, for the vast majority of the offices, no legally 
qualified incumbents could be found in Virginia, and noue 
could be imported for the salaries, who possessed sufficient 
intelligence to discharge the duties. General Schofield even 
went upon the floor of the Reconstruction Constitutional Con- 
vendon, which had begun ita aessvoi^, ow ^^*^x^ <5£ Ik«^m- 
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ber, 1867, and presented these views as the result of his ex- 
perienoe in administering the affiiirs of the district, earnestly 
advising and warning the convention against the contemplated 
disqualifying clauses and adding : '^ I have no hesitation in 
sajring that 1 believe it impossible to inaugurate a government 
upon that basis/' But, of that body it might indeed be said : 
'^ neither will they be persuaded, though' one should rise from 
the dead/' 

On the 21st of March, 1869, General Stoneman reported 
to the Adjutant General, that there were 5446 offices in tlie 
Btate, of which 2504 had been filled by General Schofield and 
himself, and that of these incumbents only 329 could take 
the test-oath. That report contained this pregnant paragraph : 
''The conclusion will force itself upon every intelligent mind, 
that if, with all the efforts that have been made and the lati- 
tude that has been allowed, the offices in the state have not 
been filled by competent persons, they certainly cannot be 
filled when the restrictions of any one party are to be ob- 
served and complied with, as will be the case upon the adop- 
tion of the proposed constitution, under which it is desired 
by some that the people of Virginia shall be forced to live, 
and to the requirements of which they are expected to con- 
sent'' 

2. During the season of comparative quiet after the 
adjournment of the convention in April, '68 — no arrange- 
ments having been made for putting its constitution to 
popular vote — ^the realization of what had been so irresistibly 
demonstrated was impressing itself more and more upon all 
thoughtful men. This realization, superadded to the rabid 
folly of the radical wing, displayed in resisting this demon- 
stration, and attempting to break its force by the publication 
of virulent libels against the people of the commonwealth 
generally, and evgry one who favored the emancipation of her 
intelligence and worth — gradually sifted out^ and separated 
the better class of republicans from the mass of the party in 
Virginia; so that, by the latter part of 1868, there had come 
to be a tliree-fold division of parties m \\\^ ^\aXfe, "Sw'iaSisRaS. 
Republicans, Conservative RepubVicana «ivA Cwv^aetN^v^^ 
Temocrais—tbe two Jast-named being m\ie\i xieaxet \w?^^« 
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than the two first. There may have been a few Badioal Demo- 
crats also, but radical Democracy was out of fashion and out 
of heart. By the end of 1868, all men and all parties had clearly 
before them what impended, if the constitution framed by the 
convention should be adopted by the people without amendment. 

3. In the latter part of December, 1868, lai^ly in conse- 

?uence of the efforts of Hon. A. H. H. Stuart of Augusta 
/ouuty, a conference of prominent gentlemen of the state 
was held at Richmond, as the result of which a committee, 
commonly called " The Committee of Nine,^' headed by Mr. 
Stuart, went to Washington in January, '69, and appeared 
before committees of both houses of Congress, urging that 
the disfranchising and disqualifying clauses, and also the 
county organization clause, of the proposed constitution 
should be put to separate popular vote. Committees of both 
wings of the Republican parly were also in attendance, and 
the scale was probably turned when the Conservative Repub- 
lican committee, which had theretofore been as Mr. Stuart 
says, a sort of " committee of observation,^' joined earnestly 
with the Democratic committee in demanding the enfran- 
chising of the intelligence and character of the state. 

General Grant, then President-elect, was also interviewed, 
and one of his first acts as President was to recommend to 
Congress to allow a separate vote upon the disfranchising 
and disqualifying clauses. He did not make the recommen- 
dation as to the county organization clause, because of differ- 
ence of opinion in his Cabinet as to the probable effect of the 
striking out of this clause upon the proposed public school 
system of the state.* 

4. As a result. Congress passed the act as recommended by 
the President — the regular Democratic state ticket of Vir- 
ginia previously nominated in May, 1868, was withdrawn, 
the Democrats or " Conservative Party,'' 03 they had now 
christened themselves, supporting the ticket nominated by the 
conservative Republicans — the election was held in July, 
1869 — the disfranchising and disqualifying clauses were 

*Mr. StuaH'B pamphlet entitled, '' 1l ^axxtixX^^ ^^ v> '^\^^ ;|5.^^sx 
Afr^^^ment in Vii^nfa," in 1865, M\d oi \.\i^ ** C«iiimY\x^ ^1 ^yc< > 
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stricken oat, the oonstitation thos expurgated was adopted — 
Gilbert C. Walker was elected governor — and the old com- 
monwealth was iiedeemed and restored. 

Januaiy 26thy 1870, against the protest and opposition of 
the Sadiod party of the state, an act was passed readmitting 
Virginia to representation in Congress, and the nightmare of 
Kcconstruction became — God grant that it may ever remain 
to the people of this country — a thing of the past 

It is a pleasure, in closing, to record the grateful obligations , 
of Virginia to Generals Schofield, Stoneman and Grant for 
the manly and generous parts taken by them respectively in 
the disenthrallment of the state. Only the inexorable demands 
of history have induced us to record obligations to others of 
a less pleasant nature. But for these demands, it would be as 
agreeable to Virginians to forget the latter obligations as to 
(£er]sh the former. 

VI. 

THE CONSTmrnONAli QUESTION. 

Ist. In the division of Virginia and admission of West 
Virginia. 

It is undoubtedly the general popular impression, shared in 
some d^ree even by the bar of the country, that, in the case 
of Virgima vs. Wed Virginiay 11 Wal. 39, the Supreme Court 
condoned and validated this entire transaction. The impres- 
sion is groundless, as a moment's reflection will show« 

In the first place, as a matter of fact, the bill of Virginia 
conceded the existence of West Virginia as a sovereign state 
of the American Union. The very name and style of the cause 
shows this. Indeed, the section of the constitution upon 
which alone the question as to existence and admission of 
West Virginia could be raised, was not so much as once re- 
ferred to, either by court or counsel, so far as the reported 
case shows. The only question raised in the suit was as to 
the validity of the transfer of Berkeley and Jefferson counties, 
contested upon the grounds of invaWdVty o^ VW ya^xiNax ^^ss^.- 
iioaupon the question of anneKatioti, m\sXaJeL& q^ SsyR^^-i «»S 
withdrawal of consent. All else was coucftdL^SL, 
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But, in the second place, as a matter of lawy the ooncesBion 
of West Virginia's legal existence as a state was a neoeasarjr ' 
condition precedent to the bringing of the suit ; the Supreme 
Court could not have entertain^ the suit without it. 

First, because it would not otherwise have had jurisdictioa 
of the parties. That court may entertain suits against ** atates/' 
actual states, not bogus or pretended states. 

Second, because it could not take jurisdiction at all of the 
question whether or not West Virginia was a lawful and ex- 
isting state of the Union. 

It is settled, in a line of well considered cases that, qaestions 
such as the admission of new states, the determination and 
recognition of the lawful government in a state, etc., etc., are 
"political questions,^' and exclusively within the province of 
"the political department" t. €., the l^islature, the Congress, 
(in some cases the executive also) ; and that the determination 
of these questions by the political department is not review- 
able by the judicial department. Says Mr. Hare, in his work 
on American Constitutional LaW| vol. 1, page 124: "That 
such questions are purely political, and do not belong to the 
province of the judiciary, sufficiently appears from the case 
o{ Luther vs. Borden, 7 Howard 1." The case cited by Mr. 
Hare, is the leading case, but there are others. For an excel- 
lent statement of the position and some strong reasons in sup- 
port of it, see SeoU vs. Jones, 5 Howard, 377-8. 

All this is undeniable, but one inference from it must not 
be overlooked. The action of the political department upon 
such questions being final, and not reviewable by the courts, 
of course the courts cannot and do not say whether, in their 
opinion, in any given case of this class. Congress has or has 
not violated the constitution. The Attorney- General occu- 
pies a peculiar and a very different position in the Govern- 
ibent. In some respects related to the judicial, he is more 
closely connected with the political department. It is his 
special province and duty to advise the executive, as to the 
legal phase of political questions. Xecotd\w^lY>^^* Lincoln 
consulted Attorney-Gen^TdX Bates Nv\\ea/\\iT)^«fe^a^a«A'^^^'» 
the bill admitting West Virgima, ip^^>a^ ^^ ^"""^ 
«8/iiP '--^ his hands for approval-, a\i\iou%\^^ ^^^ ^^»^^\« 
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known to himself^ he did not follow his opinion. Possibly 
the political considerations, as sometimes happens, outweighed 
the legal. Bat the people of the United States might do well 
to examine Mr. Bates' opinion. It may be found in Vol. X. 
of Attorney-General's Opinions, page 426, etc. It is thus 
epitomized by himself : ^' I am of opinion that the bill is 
not warranted by the constitution." 

The syllabus is too long to print, and, in order tliat our 
synopsis of the opinion may be better comprehended, we here 
insert Section 3, of Article IV., of the United States Consti- 
tution, which is the provision involved. 

''New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States 
without the consent of the L^islatures of the States con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress." 

The synopsis of Attomej-General Bates' opinion is as fol- 
lows : Congress can admit only existing states; West Vir- 
ginia did not exist till Congress admitted her. 

The letter of the constitution either prohibits the formation 
of a state within the territory of another state, or else per- 
mits it with the consent of the l^islaturcs of both the states 
concerned. Upon either construction, the admission of West 
Virginia violates the letter. 

Even if the consent of the legislature of the parent state 
alone were sufficient, yet the spirit and sense, at least, require 
the consent of a legislature really representing the entire 
stcUe, and not, as in this case, only ^t paH whic^ is to form 
the new date. 

The question Mr. Bates raises, as to whether the constitu- 
tion absolutely prohibits the formation of a new state within 
the jurisdiction of another state, or permits it Mrith the con- 
sent of both the states concerned, is in some degree a question 
of punctuation. The section is punctuated above, as it is in 
most copies of the constitution, as it is in Mr. Madison's 
not^^ and in bis papers in the Federalist, \. e.^ m>JcL ^ ^kwCv^js^- 
/m instead of a comma^ after the wordft, " \\\t\«d^^tvav!k vil 'kn 
other atate.^^ Tile bearing of this 18 oWyou^. 
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Those who oare to look into the probable origin of 
provision will be interested in the examination and ooa 
ison of 11 Heming^s Statutes-at-Lai^, pages 569-70 
326, referring to Virginia's cession of the northwest i 
tory and the conditions she proposed — with two of Mr. ] 
ison's papers in the Federahd^ No. 38| page 299, and Nc 
pages 340-41. Our idea is that Section 3d of Article 4 
the guarantee Virginia demanded, though in another i 
We think, that is, that the old guarantee demanded by 
ginia, is the origin of the clause of the present constiti 
which Attorney-General Bates' opinion discusses. 

2d. In the Reconstrudion Acts. 

The right to pass these statutes was claimed by Codj 
under what is termed '^ the guarantee clause " of the co 
tution, being Section 4th of Article 4th, which is in \ 
words : " The United States shall guarantee to every Sta 
this Union a republican Form of government, and shall 
tect each of them against invasion ; and, on applicatio 
the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the L^isb 
cannot be convened), against domestic violence." 

The position and principle are precisdy the same i^ al 
The question is a po^eco/ one, and within the exclusive 
vince of the political department. We will not go intc 
history of the efforts made to have the constitutionalit 
these laws tested. Any one who is interested can exa 
the cases for himself. The most important are Stale of 
aiasippi vs. Johnson, 4 Wal., 475 ; ex parte McCardle, 7 \ 
506 ; and Texas vs. Whitey 7 Wal., 700. The McCs 
case was never decided upon its merits, because, after it 
argued and submitted, Congress took away the jurisdictic 
the court. Some authorities regard Texas vs. White as 
tling the constitutionality of the acts. We do not regai 
as departing at all from the principle of Imther vs. JSoi 
which it quotes with approval. 

Our purpose is not in any manner to suggest the raisii 

any of these questions in the futwte. We re^rd ther 

settled, upon the distinct and coi^ieXvv&we ^tw^xA ^sn^sj 

courts cannot entertsdn juriadvclioii o^ vWm. ^v^Jc, ^. 
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ery reason, because the courts never have reviewed and 
ever can review the action of Congress in either * of the 
Qomeptousv matters herein -discussed, we deem it well the 
American people should for themselves examine the constitu- 
ional provisions involved, and the action of Congress in the 
premises, and pass their own judgment. We are happy, that, 
as to one of these questions, they may be aided, if not guided 
by the opinion of the l^al adviser of President Linco In's 
Gabmet 

BoBEBT Stiles. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

THE history of the state of West Virginia during the re- 
construction period does not differ greatly from that of 
the other border states. There was the same display of 
revengeful l^islation, the same struggle of a minority to retain 
political power, that marked the transition between war and 
peace in Maryland, Missouri and elsewhere. The State 
Government being entirely in the control of the Republican 

Earty, and a full delegation of Republicans being present in 
oth Houses of Congress, West Virginia was exempted from 
the operation of {he reconstruction laws, and her people were 
left to deal with the problem of pacification in their own way, 
without interference by the Federal authorities and withont 
much assistance from the tribe of carpet-baggers. T\ie native 
Republicans were numerous enough to hold all the offices of 
value, and they were naturally averse to sharing the feast with 
strangers who came in after the fray. Hence the adventurers 
from Northern States, who played so conspicuous parts in the 
South in the years immediately succeeding the civil war, did 
not find a congenial field of operations in West Virginia and 
sought out other localities where the white Republicans were 
fewer and the negroes more numerous. 

At the beginning of the war there was a strong Union 

sentiment among the people of the counties of Virginia now 

composing the state of West Virginia. There was a decided 

majority against the ordinance of secession ; but after the war 

bad actually begun, and the state of Virginia became the 

scene of conflicty very many ot tVvoafe v^W VvaA xoted a^inst 

secession either enrolled themseVvea m V\v^ C,ovi1^«eKik& ^^^ 

or remained at home in either aetwe ot U^\\. %ixsi\«>5^>^ ^sSs 

^58 
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the Confederate oause^ so that in 1863 when the new state 
was formed^ a large majority of the legal inhabitants of the 
counties embraced within its limits took no part in the trans- 
action. Out of a voting population in 1860 of more than 
50,000, the state of West Virginia started upon its career 
with the expressed consent and approbation of less than 19,- 
000 votes. The Union sentiment was strongest in the coun- 
ties lying along the Northern and Western Iwrders, or along 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; it was weaker 
in the interior counties; while in the counties upon the 
Southern and Eastern borders it was almost non-existent, the 
people being practically unanimous in support of tlie South- 
ern cause. According to the reports of ttie Adjutant-General, 
the state of West V irginia was credited with furnistiing to 
the Union army, from first to last, a total of 31,884 men. 
Several entire raiments which are credited to West Virginia, 
were recruited in Ohio or elsewhere, and officered by Ohio 
men. During the last two years of the war^ when large 
bounties were paid for enlistments to complete the quota of 
troops called for, the volunteers came almost entirely from 
abroad, and when substitutes were secured to take the places 
of conscripted men, these substitutes were for the most part 
obteined in Northern cities or were newly-arrived immigrants 
from abroad. It is now impossible to obtain any accurate 
figures as to the number of soldiers furnished to the Southern 
armies by the counties composing West Virginia. The mus- 
ter-rolls have been lost or destroyed, and it is not known that 
any record even approaching completeness is now in existence. 
Recruiting was active in many of the counties at the l)egin- 
ning of the war ; but when the Federal armies advanced in 
1861, of course enlistment in the Confederate army ceased at 
all points within the Federal line, though it went on with 
increased activity and thoroughness in the counties not under 
Federal control, and it can scarcely be doubted that the total 
number of West Virginians who served at one time or an- 
other in the Confederate array exceeded by several thousands 
the number who espoused the Union cau^Oi. 
These facts are mentioned here simYAy iot \X\e y^^:^^'^ '^^ 
amrding some clue to the relative Btren^VNi oi xXn^ ^^"^^ 
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when the war closed and the era of reconstraction "began. ' 
The returns of elections held at various times during the con- 
tinuance of the war aflfbrd no trustworthy indication of pop- • 
ular sentiment. They are significantly one-sided^ and snow 
only that the people opposed to the party in power did not 
vote ; not that they did not exist. The Constitution of 3863, 
and the oflBcers elected under it, all derived their authority 
from a minority composed of scarcely more than one-third of 
the people of the state. 

The Constitution of 1863 was, in the main, a fair, prudent 
and equitable instrument. True, it was afterwards warped 
by construction so as to tolerate the most proscriptive and 
unjust enactments, but that was the fault of the Legislatare 
and the courts ; the Constitution was riglit, but the courts 
were wrong. The Constitutional provision as to the elective 
franchise was contained in Section 1 of Article III, in these 
words: 

" The white male citizens of the state shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections held within the election districts in which 
they respectively reside ; but no person who is a minor, or of 
unsound mind, or a pauper, or who is under conviction of • 
treason, felony, or bribery in an election, or who has not been 
a resident of the state for one year, and of the county in 
which he offers to vote for thirty days next preceding sudi 
offer, shall be permitted to vote while such disability contin- 
ues." 

The Constitution declared in Section 6 of Article I., that, 
** The citizens of the state are the citizens of the United 
States residing therein." 

These provisions are in the main similar to those relating 
to the same subject in the Constitution of Virginia and of 
other states, and the restrictions upon the suffrage are only 
those which are usuall}^ imposed. They are prospective in 
effect and attach to no crime a punishment which had not 
been ordained before the offence was committed, and the disa- 
b/Ji'ty to vote is made contingent u\^on conviction of the 
crime. 
The drat I^egislature held utvdeT t\v^ x^^^q Q,w^aSc^W.^ 

adopted a number of "war measute^r ^^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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Mitare of tlie property of persons engaged in rebellion, 

and various other sanguinary resolutions, but it did not 
attempt to restrict the suffrage further than is provided in the 
section of the Constitution quoted above. The general 
election law passed at this session provided that, 

''The supervisor and inspectors at every election shall 
permit all persons to vote who are residents of their town- 
ship and qualified to vote according to the first section of the 
third article of the Constitution/' 

If a voter were challenged, he might be required to take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the state of West Virginia — only this 
and nothing more-^nd this oath alone was to be exacted 
from officers of the state. But at the same session — that of 
1863 — tlie Legislature seriously damaged the Constitution 
which the members had so recently and enthusiastically 
adopted and sworn to support, by enacting a law in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

" Every person elected or appointed to any office of trust, 
civil or military, shall, before proceeding to exercise the 
authority or discliai*ge the duties of the same, take the fol- 
lowing oath : I, A. B., do solemnly swear that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of this state; that I have never voluntarily borne 
arms against the United States; that I have voluntarily 
given no aid or comfort to persons engaged in armed hostility 
thereto, by countenancing, counseling or encouraging them in 
the same ; that I have not sought, accepted, nor attempted to 
exercise the functions of any office whatever, under any 
authority in hostility to the United States ; that I have not 
yielded a voluntary support to any pretended government, 
authority, power or Constitution within the United States 
hostile or inimical thereto; and that I take this obligation 
freely without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion/' 

This is the first appearance of the famous test -oath upon the 

statute books of West Virginia. It appeared a ^reat many times 

afterwards : sometimes with additionaY e\awsi.^ ^\ m^ ^'Kt^- 

faJfy- drawn limitations ; but always m Vts \xvim i'^Vxix^^'' 

was the same. Having set it out m £viV\\iCt^>Vt ^"v^^^^^ 
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after referred to simply as " the test-oath " and will not be 
again presented in its entirety. 

At the election held in the fall of 1864 there was very ! 
little opposition to the Republican candidates. A Mcdellan < 
electoral ticket was put in the field a few weeks before thd . 
election^ but it was voted for in only a few of the countaesy 
and Mr. Lincoln carried the state^ receiving 23,233 votes as 
against 10,437 votes cast for the Democratic candidate. There 
was no opposition to the Republican ticket for state officers. 
But the vote cast for McClellan, small as it was, seems to 
have alarmed the Republican politicians. The war was 
nearly over and it was apparent to all that the tineqaal com- 
bat must soon end in the triumph of the Federal arms. 
Already the Confederate armies were rapidly disintegrating.* 
The re&els were coming home ; not in battalions, nor even by 
squads; but singly and, quietly they were seeking to rebuild 
their desolate homes and take their places in the ranks of 
peaceful avocation. There was nothing in the Constitution 
or laws of the state that could prohibit them from voting. 
There was danger that the will of the majority might be ex- 
pressed at the polls ; that the people, who are the source of 
all lawful authority in a government republican in form, 
might come to claim their own. 

In this emergency the Legislature, on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1865, proceeded to amend the election law which had 
been adopted in November, 1863, by providing that if the 
right of any voter were challenged at the polls, he should 
not be allowed to vote until he produced an affidavit, duly 
sworn to before and attested by a notary or other officer 
authorized to administer an osith, in which the unlucky 
citizen was required to swear that he had never voluntarily 
borne arms against the United States, " the reorganized gov- 
ernment of Virginia,'' or the state of West Virginia, etc., 
etc., after the style of the test-oath for officers set forth above. 
Just why the voter was required to purge himself of any 
past hostility to the reorganized goveTtvmevilo? Wc^vma seems 
rather di&cult to understand at tYi\a SX^^jaxx^:^ o^S^ ^vcs^^. "^^^ 
government of Yireinia was reorgaxviifiA ^^ ^Vr^v^ '^ 
f^e purpose of giving its consent \f^ tYie fexm^Xx^xv o^i >.\^^t 
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meots of the Federal Constitution^ and when that consent was 
f " given, the reorganized government took itself away to Alexan- 
dria and concerned the people of the state no more. Whether 
any human being ever bore arms against the reorganized 
government of Virginia who did not at the same time bear 
arms ^gainst the United States, to say nothing of the state of 
West V irginia, would have puzzled even the framers of the 
law to find out. But the phrase has a solemn jingle and 
hence was repeated in full in every clause of the oath. 

It was immediately pointed out and contended by those 
who had r^ard for popular rights that the amendment to the 
election law was plainly and flagrantly in violation of the 
(Constitution ; that the Legislature had no power to pass such 
an act ; and that the members who voted for it had deliber* 
ately and with full knowledge violated their oaths. In reply, 
the Etepublican members said, in effect, We know it is uncon- 
stitutional, but we mean to amend the Constitution itself in 
conformity with th6 act, and in the mean time we will enforce 
the amended law. Accordingly, on the 1st of March, 1865, 
the following amendment was proposed, to be added to the 
first section of Article III. : — 

"No person who, since the first day of June, 1861, has 
given, or shall give voluntary aid or assistance to the rebellion 

Xinst the United States shall be a citizen of this state or be 
^wed to vote at any election held therein, unless he has 
volunteered into the military or naval service of the United 
States, and has been, or shall be, honorably discharged there- 
from.^ 

The mode of amendment fixed by the Constitution required 
the proposition to be agreed to by a majority of each house 
of the Legislature ; published in each county for three months 
before the next general election ; agreed to a second time by 
both houses of me Legislature, and then submitted to a vote 
of the people, and if a majority of the qualified voters voting 
upon the question ratified the proposed ameft!3L\cvfe\ii.\\»VifeRasa!^ 
of force ''from the time of mck roiijiccttxou, %a ^ ^'w^» ^^ '^^ 
CoDstitntion of the state. ^' 
The Legislature elected in the faW oi \%^^M ^^^^^^ 
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the votes of those who could only be lawfully excluded from 
the ballot after the proposed change had been made m the 
Constitution, met in January^ 1866^ and^ on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary assented the second time to the proposed amendmrat, 
and provided for submitting it to a vote of the people at tbe 
election to be held for school and township omcers on the 
24th of the following May. 

But the Legislature of 1866 went much further than any 
of its predecessors in the destruction of popular rights; in 
the establishment of an oligarchy ; in the erection of a privi- 
leged class, in whom alone the power of government shoald 
reside. Fearful lest the election officers should fail to enforce 
the confessedly unconstitutional act of 1866 relating to elec- 
tions by the people, they vested in the hands of the Governor 
of the state the right of the people to vote and enabled him 
to control the franchise. They went about it in this way: 
An act was passed for the registration of voters ; a board of 
registration was to be appointed by the Governor in eacb | 
county, consisting of three persons ^^ from among the citizens 
most known for loyalty, firmness and uprightness;'' the board 
was to appoint a registrar in each township, whose duty it 
was to place upon the roll of voters only those citizens who 
could take the test-oath. The township registrar was remov- 
able by the board of registration, and the board of r^istra- 
tion was removable by the Governor. It was thus possible 
for the Governor to supervise the rights of every citizen, frora 
the highest to the lowest. If a registrar was found to have 
scruples as to the exclusion of his neighbors from the polls, 
he was promptly removed and a more serviceable man ap- 
pointed by the board of registration, and if the board became 
frightenea by the prospect of being called upon to defend 
suits at law, the Governor could always be relied upon to re- 
move any man who hesitated to do the work assigned to him. 
In fact, the whole machinery of registration was practically 
subject to the absolute and arbitrary will of the Governor; 
aod when it is known that by subseo^uent enactments nearly 
all of tbe civil rights of the "peo^iV^ vjet^ xxva^^ ^^^\A^\iv. 
upon tbe res-istration : that t\ie mark n«j\\o -«tva> ^^\. ^ ^^^ 
teml voter was practically und^r efcivVeiiQfc ^^ ox^^^^x: 
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some idea of the vast power given to the Qovernor may be 
eonoeived. 

During the year 1865, there had been much discussion in 
tbe newspapers and at pablic meetings as to the duty of elec- 
tion officers. It had been insisted that the amendment to the 
general election law could not be r^arded as vali(i and that 
whoever enforced it or acted under it did so at his own peril. 
The supervisors and inspectors were threatened with suits for 
damages if they refused the ballot of any voter who possessed 
the constitutional qualifications. It was contended that a 
void act was void from the banning and never could have 
any validity whatever, and therefore it could not protect th6 
omcer who enforced it. But in order to stiiSen and encourage 
the officers, the L^islature provided that all suits brought 
against them for acts done in obedience to the unconstitutional 
law should be defended at public expense, and on the 17th of 
February, 1866, an act was passed ^' to prevent and punish 
the forcible or unlawful otetruction of public justice/' by 
which it was provided that '^ no officer in the lawful discharge 
of his official duty under any act of the Legislature, or any 
order or proclamation of the Governor of this state shall bo 
deemed personally responsible therefor (either civilly or crimi- 
nally) by reason of such act, order or proclamation being 
afterwards adjudged by any Court of this state to be uncon- 
stitutional and void." 

The same L^islature required all the supervisors and in- 
spectors of election to take the test oath before entering upon 
the discharge of their duty, and provided that ^^ in no case shall 
the votes taken at any place of voting be counted unless said 
oath so appear on the poll books." 

Having thus arranged the election law so as to enforce be- 
fore ratification the constitutional amendment which they 
wished to adopt, the legislature proceeded to punish the 
members of the bar who had dared to call in question the 
validity of their acts, and on the 14th of February, 1866, 
it was enacted that no attorney-at-law should be allowed to 
practice in any court, or before any justice ot \iQat\ <i^ ^xi:^^- 
visors until be bad taken a test-oath tVv^X. >afc V^^ ^nr^ 
'since the twentieth day of June, 186^'^ boxTi^ «tvG&^#-^' 
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the United States, etc. The date inserted in the oath Wad 
the date of the formation of the state of West Vii^nia, 
but why attorneys were limited to that date while voters 
were required to swear that they had not been engaged in 
hostility since the first day of June,, eighteen hundr^ and 
sixty-one, and officers were compelled to declare that they 
had never borne arms against the United States, does not 
clearly appear. The attorney's test-oath inflicted a great 
hardship upon a large class of citizens, and produced much 
unhappiness and discontent. It was frequently brought into 
question before the courts, as will be mentioned hereafter. 
Prior to the election of school and township officers, held 
on the 24th of May, 1866, there was an active and excit- 
ing canvass. The war was over, hostilities having entirely 
and forever ceased during the preceding summer. The Con- 
federate armies had been disbanded, out the fury of the 
Eepublican politicians seemed to ^ther strength from the ab- I 
senoe of physical danger. The Boards of Registration were '\ 
appointed; township registrars were designated, and the 
work of disfranchisement was formally begun. Not content 
with excluding all who were not willing to take the test- 
oath, the registrars doubted the loyalty of nearly every 
citizen who was knoWn to be opposed to the arbitrary 
measures adopted by the Legislature, and assumed the right 
to refuse to register many who produced l)efore them the 
affidavit required by the law. An appeal to the Board of 
Registration was permitted to any person aggrieved by the 
action of a township registrar, but iq most cases the appeal 
was but a prolongation of the farce. The Boards of Re- 
gistration and the registrars were all of the same party, 
and it was found difficult to procure in many of the counties 
respectable citizens who would consent to engage in the 
odious task ; but where men of honor and high standing 
could not be found, the Governor was content to entrust 
the administration of the law to persons less scrupulous, 
and 80 the TFork was done. When the vote upon the pro- 
posed coastitutional amendment Yi^A. \ieea oaaX. ^tA^jksvwjNs^^ 
Ji was declared that 22,224 votes \^3l \i^^xi 5gLN«v^^\L^>aS^- 
cation, and 15,302 for rejection, an^ t\iaX» ^^ ^xaRxAxss&x 
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was therefore ratified and in full force as a part of the Con- 
stitution of the state. If the law under which the amend- 
ment was submitted was constitutional, there was no neces- 
sity for the amendment; if the election law was unconsti- 
tutional and void, then the amendment had not been legally 
ratified. 

The party in power now felt that it had gained a new lease 
of existence and that the way was open for the adoption of 
any further prescriptive measures which might be d«emed 
desirable, while the opponents of proscription saw in the large 
vote which, in the face of many obstacles, had been cast for 
rejection of the amendment the nucleus of a party which they 
felt sure would grow. At the state election in the Fall of 

1866, the Bepublioan ticket received 23,509 votes as against 
16,791 for the opposition. 

The L^islature which assembled in January, 1867, was, as 
might have been expected, more bitter and vindictive than 
any of its predecessors. An act passed February 19, 1867, 
required all jurors empannelled for the trial of cases, civil or 
criminal, to be registered voters. An act passed February 27, 

1867, provided that no person, male or female, could be em- 
ploy^ as a teacher in any of the public schools until he or 
she had taken the test-oath. Another illustration of the blind 
rage of this Legislature is found in a solemnly enacted law that 
no Virginian should be permitted to collect a debt due to him 
from any citizen of this state : the benefits of the act, how- 
ever, were to accrue only to the loyal people and any person who 
could not take the test-oath might be sued by a citizen of 
Virginia in the old-fashioned way. 

On the 25th of February, 1867, a new act was passed for the 
r^istration of voters and the former one was repealed. This 
may have been done through some apprehension lest the act of 
1866 might be set aside because of its having been passed be- 
fore the ratification of the amendment to the Constitution. 
The new law was more stringent in its obnoxious features 
than the old one had been. If the registx^T " dcsvjJcAi^ ^3w^ 
^ovaltv " of any applicant for registratioi\,\\e Te!C^\x^\^ssN.\ft 
^e the test-oath ; but this was not to \>ft oo\:^\o^^^^ q««l^ 
aiva The applicant waa required to ** mak^ V^ «§^j«sct ^Cs 
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he is (was) a qualified voter/' but if be &iled so to make it 
appear, bis application was rgected. He raigbt then apped 
to the board and try to '^ make it appear " that be was entitled 
to registration, but such appeals were usually in vain. The 
members of the board might also, upon their own motion, 
strike off the name of any roistered voter whom they might 
think not entitled to vote — a power which they exercised frmj 
and without scruple. The citizen who was summoned to 
show j3ause why his name should not be stricken from the list 
of roistered voters might as well abandon hope at onca 
How could he make his right appear ^^ to the satisfaction of" 
a tribunal by which he was condemned already? If the 
board of registration said " we doubt your loyalty,'* of what 
avail was the testimony of witnesses on behalf of the accused? 
In some instances honorably discharged soldiers of the Union 
army were disfranchised because they voted against the 
faction in power, and the boards of r^istration therefore 
" doubted their loyalty." It was a matter of party necessity 
to keep down the growing strength of the opposition, and 
behind the registrars and boards of registration, goading them 
on in the work of disfranchisement, loomed the awful form 
of the Governor who was either a candidate for re-election or 
for a seat in the Senate of the United States. 

The Legislature of 1867 left but little in the way of pro- 
scription and intolerance to be enacted by its successor in 1868. 
But on the 2nd of March, in the latter year, it was enacted 
that no interest upon any debt contracted prior to the 1st day 
of April, 1865, should be recoverable in any action for the 
time during which the creditor had been within the Confed- 
erate lines. It was also enacted that no suit or action, civil 
or criminal, should be maintained against any person " for 
any act done in the suppression of the late rebellion." The 
r^istration law was amended so as to provide for the punish- 
ment of boards of registration who had stricken off names 
improperly ; an abuse of power which had become so serious 
ana so flagrant as to alarm even a Republican Legislature. 
A Joint resolution was passed dedatm%\!cv^\»''^k\i.^^5^ John- i 
son^ President of the United Staitea, m iVv^ ^\.\fem^\R^^\ttss^^ 
of the Secretary of War, and tbe desvgcv^^\o\i ^^ vJws. k.^>jc.\3«i 
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ral to perfonn the daties of the offioe ad interim^ the 
be beiDg in session, has been guilty of a wilful and fla- 
; violation of law, and in the opinion of the Legislature 
est Virginia, ought, to be impeached for high crimes and 
emeanors." The (Governor was authorized to tender to 
;re88 the assistance of West Virginia in sustaining the 
)rity and enforcing the laws of the United States. 
special session of the legislature was held commencing 
me, 1868, and continuing during the remainder of the 
The chief business transacted was the adoption of a 
which gathered into a compact and convenient form the 
jred enactments of the past five years. Very little politi- 
gislation was attempted. The registration act was further 
ded so as to provide that no person whose name had 
stricken from the list by the board of registration could 
i^ards be registered, except by consent of the board. A 
yev of special acts were passed permitting attorneys to 
ice law without taking the test-oath ; and one was passed 
rmit a young lady to teach school without taking the 
but in this case the L^slature cautiously and prudently 
ved the right to alter or repeal the act whenever in their 
etion they might think proper to do so — evidently in- 
ng to recall the magnanimous act if the young lady 
Id dare to engage a second time in armed rebellion 
ist '*the reorganized government of Virginia," &c. 
u the state election held in the fall of 1868, there were 
^5 Republican votes, as against 21,698 conservative and 
ocratic. 

I 1869 a number of acts for the relief of attorneys were 
5d, and on the 7th of February, 1870, the act requiring 
■neys to take the test-oath was formally and finally ^ 
lied. The Legislature in 1870, also repealed the act 
ih required the petitioner for a rehearing to take the test- 
when decree had been rendered against him in his 
(ice tind without personal service of process. The same 
islature proposed what was afterwards known as " the 
k Amendment/' from the name ot \\a '^•a.Xxwi^^K^^sswxs^ 
vnstitutional provision as to the c^\\«^\^ca^Lvya9» ^^ N^\e«^ 
terms originally embodied in Sect\ou \, kx!t\^^'^>^^ 
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the Constitution of 1863, omitting the word ^' white.'' This 
was the last L^islatare in which the Republican party had a 
majority, for, at the election held in October, 1870, the Demo- 
cratic and Conservative party carried the state casting 28,020 
votes as against 26,475 given for the Bepublican nominees. It 
will be curved that the Kepublican vote was only 410 lees 
than that in 1868, which was the highest point it had ever 
reached. It was larger than that of 1864 or 1866, the period 
during which all of the odious and oppressive legislation had 
been had ; the period during whicn an aggressive and ud- 
scrupulous minority of the people of the state had been 
enabled to rule the majority with an iron hand. 

From first to last there was expended for the expenses of 
the r^istration of voters and for the defense of suits instituted 
against r^istrars and boards of r^istration the sum of $53,- 
200, not including the sums expended from the Gk>vemor'fi 
contingent fund the items of which were not made public 
Nor does this total include $500, which was paid to William 
Ware Peck, a lawyer who was imported from somewhere in 
New York, to assist the Attorney-General in excluding 
native attorneys from practicing their profession. | 

The acts of the Legislatures in West Virginia, to which ; 
attention has been directed in the preceding pages, were 
mainly those relating to the right to vote, but the acts affect- . 
ing the property rights of the ex-<x)nfederates were, perhaps, 
more severely felt. In accordance with the terms of an act 
passed February 28th, 1865, no person could bring suit or 
obtain process in any court without being required to take the 
test-oath if it was demanded by the defendant. This com- 
pletely closed the courts against any Southern soldier who 
sought redress for injuries or for the collection of a just and 
valid debt. During the later years of the war, a great many 
suits had been instituted against persons who were within the 
lines of the Confederate army. Proceedings were had by 
order of publication and when the defendants failed t© appear 
attachment was issued and property was seized. As the gen- 
e/a/ Jaw relatiDg to attachments and svuVa a-^vw^^. wokw-residents 
tien stood, the party against wYvom \\ve&^ svxtcixasM:^ ^xqkrs^- 
J'ngs were had might come into court at aft>j \av^^ ^vC^w^^n 
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years and file his petition asking that the judgment^ onler or 
decree obtained by default of appearance might be set aside and 
a hearing had as to the matters in controversy. But to the 
ill-starred ex-oonfederate was conceded no such right. Only 
the man who could take the test-oath was permitted to have 
his case reheard. Thus the soldier who came back, after the 
sorrendei at Appomattox, and foupd his property in the hands 
of strangers, could not only not sue, he could not make de- 
fense to the action which had been brought against him in his 
absence and without his knowledge. But this was not all. 
If any property remained to him, he became a target for 
what were known as "war trespass suits/' and judgments were 
piled up against him, as fast as courts could render them, at 
the demand of importunate suitors. If, during a raid of 
Confederate soldiers within the borders of West Virginia, 
while the war was in progress, the cattle or horses or goods 
of any loyal citizen were seized for the use of the army, and 
consumed or carried away, the person so injured brought a 
"war trespass suit" against any ex-rebel he could find who 
had any property left. It was not at all necessary that the 
defendant should have been one of the company or squad who 
captured the goods ; it was not necessary that he should have 
been present in any capacity at the time when and place where 
the offense was committed; it was not necessary that he should 
have been in the confederate service at all ; judgment was in- 
variably rendered against him for whatever amount a " loyal " 
jury might assess. For the greater convenience of plaintiffs 
and for the greater certainty of obtaining judgment in cases 
of this kind, it was provided that suits for causes of action 
arising in certain counties where Southern sentiment prevailed 
might be brought in other counties where popular opinion 
against injustice was not so strong. As has been already 
stated, no person could sit on a jury without having taken the 
test-oath, but it was feared that juries might be overawed or 
influenced by the indignation of their neighbors, and hence 
the trespass suits were generally brought remote from the 
home of the defendant, in some county \\Vv^\j^ \N\^ ^<i>;^\ik:K\- 

aaas were aggressive and had full controV^ «c\A \^^^^ 'sKii^ ^i»^- 
ryiog on the war. 
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The condition of the ex-Confederate soldier in West Vi^ 
ginia during the five years which immediately followed the 
end of the war, was, therefore, reduced tx) this : He was de- 
nied citizenship in the place of his birth ; he could not hold 
office ; he could not vote; he could not practice law; he could 
not sit as a juror ; he could not teach scnool ; he could not sue 
in the courts ; he could not make defense to suits brought 
against him in his absence, and at least one of the circuit 
judges held that he could not qualify as an executor or ad- 
ministrator, and hence when he died he must commit to a 
Republican neighbor for distribution, whatever estate he had 
been able to save from the rapacity of those who had sued 
him for offenses for which he was not guilty. 

But the student of these legislative acts may well inquire: 
Where were the courts during all this period and why were 
they not invoked to protect the people ? The answer is found 
in the first five Volumes of West Virginia Reports. The 
courts went hand in hand with the Legislature ; whatever 
one did the other pronounced good. . There is not a single 
instance during all the period between 1863 and 1870 in 
which an act or a section of an act, passed by the legislature, 
was pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Appeals. There were plenty of cases ; the power of the 
court was very frequently invoked ; but no ex-Confederate 
was ever relieved from the unjust judgment which had been 
rendered against him in the inferior tribunals. The Circuit 
Courts were completely under the control of the Legislature. 
One circuit judge was impeached and removed from office be- 
cause he had appointed an ex-Confederate to be the temporary 
sheriff of one of the counties in his circuit ; another was im- 
peached and removed because he had permitted three distin- 
guished lawyers to practice in his courts without taking the 
Attorney's test-oath. Other judges took warning and treated 
the legislative body with marked deference. The several 
statutes imposing disabilities upon the returned Confederates 
were, one after the other, as they came under review by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals, swatam^, ^xA ^^sa ^^w^\^a 
were many times repeated durmg iW ^^^t«. \i^\N^^\i. ^^^^ 
and 1871. 
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William Stratton's case, (1 W. Va., 305), the court sua- 
[ the constitutionality of the test-oath for officers. 
Lively w, Ballard, (2 W. Va., 496), the court sustained 
nstitutionality of the test-oath for jurors. 
Elandolph vs. Good, (3 W. Va., 561), the act of Febru- 
i, 1865, requiring voters to take the test-oath, passed 

the Constitution of 1863 had been amended, was de- 
constitutional by the court 
ix parte Hunter d aLy (2 W. Va., 122), the court af- 

the constitutionality of the test-oath for attorneys. 
Sigginbotham vs. Haselden & Rohrbaugh, (3 W. Va., 
e court sustained the validity of the test-oath for suitors, 
[tended its operation to the right of obtaining an appeal, 
F error or supersedeas. 

decision by the Supreme Court of the United States 
lie Prize Cases,'' at December term, 1862 (2 Black., 
?as generally understood by the members of the legal 
lion, as conceding to the armies of the Confederate 

"belligerent rights." This construction was amply 
ed by many subsequent decisions of the Supreme 
in which reference was made to the cases mentioned. 

S., 594,605 ; 100 U. S., 158 and cases cited.) It was 
ission made necessary by the dictates of humanity and 
ition in view of the magnitude of the war and its long 
►n. Under the doctrine of "belligerent rights,'' 
of the combatants can afterwards be held liable, 
3ivilly or criminally, for any act done " in accordance 
he usages of civilised warfare." But the decisions of 
preme Court in this regard were nullified in West Vir- 

Again and again was the plea of belligerent rights 
id in bar of the trespass suits which sprang up plenti- 
^inst the returned soldiers of the Southern cause, and 
1 was the plea overruled and the doctrine denied. The 
ng are a few of the cases in which the Supreme Court 
)eals in West Virginia reversed the Supreme Court of 
ited States upon this question alone : Hedg^ v. Price, 
^a.^ 192; Cunningham v, Pitzer, Idem,^^'! ^\an^^ ^i. 
Idem, 496; Echols v. Stauwtocv, ^ ^.^^. 
iperton v. Martin, 4 W- ^a,, V?&\ "^^^sv^ 
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White, Idem, 170; Caperton v. Nickell, Idem, 173; Caperton 
V. Bowyer, Idem, 176; Carskadon v. Johnson, /dem, 356 ; 
Caperton v. Ballard, Idem, 420. Commenting upon some of 
these cases, the learned reporter of the American Decisioos, 
Vol. 94, p. 326, remarks : ^' The court? seems rather to have 
been actuated by a desire to exhibit its patriotism than 
to consider the question presented to it calmly and judiciously 
and to give its decision accordingly." 

In the case of Hood et ai, v. Maxwell, (1 W. Va. 219) the 
owner of a mill in Barbour county sued Hood, who was a 
commissary of Virginia troops acting under the orders of 
Oovernor LiCtcher, tor the value of a lot of flour taken for 
the use of the troops in 1861. The cause of action arose in 
Barbour county, but the case was tried in Marion oounty and 
a judgment was rendened for $1516.25. A writ of error was 
taken and the Supreme Court of Appeals affirmed the Judg- 
ment in 1866. The sixth point in the syllabus is as follows: ! 
^^ No state in the Union has a constitutional right to secede j 
from it." 

Ashby's cavalry came into the village of Hardscrabble in 
Berkeley county on the 10th of September, 1861. Henry 
Shepherd and John Shepherd were private citizens residing 
in the neighborhood and not in any manner engaged in the 
Confederate service. Ashby's men seized the goods in a 
store belonging to A. R. McQuilkin, and Abraham Shep- 
herd, one of the cavalrymen, gave to his father, Henry 
Shepherd, an umbrella taken from the store. Another of 
the soldiers gave to John Shepherd a straw hat. Suit was 
instituted against Henry Shepherd and John Shepherd and 
judgment obtained for $500, the value of all the goods taken, 
and this judgment was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
Appeals. 

John Cunningham was sued in the Circuit Court of Berkeley 

county by H. B. Pitzer, for taking and caiTying away two 

hundred bushels of wheat belonging to the plaintiff. It 

was shown that the wheat was taken by the Confederate 

armjr, and threshed on Cunmii^^LtciL 9» ixxaricvvw^^ «»S^ \kiafe 

Cunningham was forced by t\\e soVAWa \q ^^\^v \xv ^^>ks^- 

og the wheat. Judgment ^^ xeud^xe^ ^^^vc^^v^ W^^v^^^ 
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ham for $287, with interest from the 26th day of August, 
1864 ; and the judgment was affirmed. 

On the 24th of October, 1862, a man named Mace took 
from Maiden, in Kanawha county, thirty barrels of oil be- 
longing to J. Q. & J. M. Staunton. Mace' was acting under 
orders of E. McMahon, then acting as Chief Quartermaster 
of the Confederate army commanded by General W. W. 
Loring, and there was evid^ioe tending to show that the 
oil was seissed by order of Loring, issued while in com- 
mand. On the 15th of October, Greneral Loring was re- ^ 
lieved of command, and Greneral John Echols was placed 
at the head of the army in the E^anawha valley. The oil 
was taken away and delivered to Thomas L. Broun, at 
Dublin Depot, for the use of the Confederate government, 
Broun being then a quartermaster in the Confederate army. 
In July, 1865, the Stauntons instituted suit in Kanawha 
county against John Echols for $1935, the value of the 
oil so taken and carried away. Judgment was rendered for 
$1935^ and that judgment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals. 

On the 28th day of October, 1862, Nicholas Martin was 
arrested in Monroe county, by Confederate soldiers, and taken 
as a prisoner to Richmond. In June, 1 866, Martin instituted 
suit for ill^l arrest and false imprisonment against Allen T. 
Caperton who had been Provost Marshal of the Confederate 
forces in Monroe county at the time of the arrest. The de- 
fendant plead the statute of limitations in force in Virginia 
when the offense was committed, '* belligerent rights,'^ and a 
pardon of the President of the United States. The case was 
tried in November, 1867, and judgment was rendered against 
CapertcMi for jt600, and this judgment was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals, at the January term in 1870. 

On the 28th of November, 1864, Greneral Roaser's brigade 
of Confederate soldiers took the town of New Creek, then a 
military post of the United States, fortified and garrisoned by 
about 1200 troops under command of Colonel Latham^ most 
of whom were captured, although aota^ ^«\ wA ^^srks^. 
Among the prisoners taken was Joh\\UX«iT^'8vi\<^^,^^'a^^^^ 
vjng in the neighborhood, a I3n\oii ma^ \>\>^» ^^"^ "^^ ' 
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aervwe. He was held as a hostage for James Parker, also a 
non-oombatant, who had been arrested by United States 
Boldien Rome time before, and was then confined in the mili- 
tary prison at Wheeling. In 1865, Carskadon instituted suit 
tor trespass, and assault and batte^ against Greorge H. John- 
8on, who was a private soldier in Kosser's command and one 
of the squad who made the arrest. The Circuit Court sus- 
tained a demurrer to the evidence, but this decision was over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court of Appeals, in 1870, and judg- 
ment rendered against Johnson for $450. 

The foregoing are merely samples selected at random from 
the cases reported in the first five volumes of the West Vir- 
ginia Reports. The appealed cases were not a tenth of the 
whole number of these trespass suits which were successfnlly 
prosecuted in the Circuit Courts. Nearly every ex-Confed- 
erate soldier was financially ruined by them, and even if he 
had no property out of which the judgment might be then 
satisfied, the judgments stood upon the dockets as a lien 
against all that he might thereafter by diligence and economy 
acquire. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, the professional 
reader Liay feel some interest, in learning what became of 
these judgments obtained by " war trespass suits,*' when the 
minority was hurled from power in West Virginia and the 
people assumed the right to govern themselves. Article VII. 
of the Constitution adopted in 1872, section 35, is in these 
words : 

" No citizen of this state who aided or participated in the 
late war between the government of the United States and a 
part of the people thereof, on either side, shall be liable in 
any proceeding, civil or criminal ; nor shall his property be 
seized or sold under final process issued upon judgments or 
decrees heretofore rendered, or otherwise, because of any act 
done in accordance with the usages of civilized warfare in the 
prosecution of said war by either of the parties thereto. The 
Ijegislature shall provide, by geuetiV \a.^^, fc^ ^iving^ full 
Arce and effect to this section by due ^Toeesa ^i \i2v.^V 

The Legislature at the session o? \«^^-n^ Y^^^A^ 
^pon the ming of a petition setimg fotV)^ ^^^ ^^-^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
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ment or decree had been rendered against the petitioner for 
acts done in accordance with the usages of civilized warfare, 
such judgment or decree should be set aside and a new trial 
awarded, but the Supreme Court of Appeals in Peeroe V8. 
Kitzmiller (1 9 W. Va., 564), held that this mode of pro- 
cedure was not '^ due process of law,'^ but it also held that 
the relief sought for might be obtained by a proceeding in 
chancery. for an injunction against the execution of the original 
judgment and that this would be ^* due process of law." The 
mode of procedure thus indicated was pursued and the 
judgments and decrees complained of were set aside by the 
Circuit Courts. The action of the Circuit Courts in thus 
setting aside these judgments was in several cases appealed 
from and sustained by the Supreme Court of Appeals. 
David Freeland had recovered a judgment in 1865, against 
Joseph V. Williams for $1,110, for cattle carried away for 
the use of the Confederate army, and this judgment had been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Appeals at the July term 
in 1867. The judgment remained unsatisfied, and in August, 
1883, Williams filed a bill in chancery praying that the 
judgment be declared void and that Freeland be perpetually 
enjoined from collecting the same. The relief prayed for was 
granted by the Circuit Court and Freeland then presented to 
the Supreme Court of Appeals a petition for appeal in the 
manner provided by law, which petition was refused, and 
thereupon Freeland appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On the 13th of May, 1889, the opinion of 
that court was handed down by Mr. Justice Miller, in which 
it is held that the provision in the West Virginia Constitu- 
tion of 1872, in relation to judgments or decrees rendered 
because of acts done according to the usages of civilized 
warfare "does not impair the obligation of a contract within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States, when 
applied to a judgment previously obtained, founded upon a 
tort committed as an act of public war." Also that ''a bill 
in equity to invalidate a judgment obtained against the de- 
fendant for a tort committed under TX\\\\\ax^ ^w^w^r^^^xss. 
iccordanee with the usages of civiVizeA \«^t^^t^ w^^i. ^ ^k?^^ ^^ 
fpablio war and to also enjoin ita eiifctQ«iafe\:^\.V^' $ccifc^ 
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cess of law/ and is nbt in conflict with the Constitatioii of 
the United States." (131 U. 8., 406.) 

A full report of the action of the coarts in relation to the 
attorney's test-oath would be too volaminous for the purposes 
of this chapter. A few cases must suffice. 

Andrew Hunter, Samuel Price, W. S. Summers, Samuel 
Miller and Caleb Boggess applied to the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, at its July term, in 1866, for permission to be ad- 
mitted to practice law without being required to take the test^ 
oath for attorneys provided by the act of the L^islatar^ 
passed February 14th, 1866. Several of the applicants pro- 
duced pardons signed by the President of the United States. 
The questions involved were elaborately argued jpro and C(m*, 
and the Court took time to consider. At the January term, 
1867, the decision was announced, denying the application. 
The syllabus declares that the act imposing the oath is not 
unconstitutional, and that a pardon from the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot remove a disability imposed by the laws of West 
Virginia. (2 W, Va., 122.) The opinion in the case occu- 
pies forty-six pages of the volume of reports. Shortly before 
this decision was announced the Supreme Court of the United 
States had handed down its opinion in the Grarland case (4 
Wallace, 333), in which an act of Congress passed January 
24, 1865, prescribing a test-oath for attorneys practicing in 
the Federal court was held to be ea? pod fado, and, there- 
fore, in violation of the Constitution of the United States 
and null and void. This decision, by the highest court in 
the United States, was brought to the attention of the Judge 
who had already prepared his opinion denying the petition 
of the attorneys, and, not willing that so much labor should 
be thrown away, the learned Judge added a few lines to the 
essay, remarking, " After a careful examination of that deci- 
sion, as furnished, I am constrained to adhere to the opinion 
already advanced." Thia performance so delighted the parti- 
san majority in the L^islature, then in session, that it, by 
Joint resolatioDj ordered five thousand copies of the opinion to 
be printed in pamphlet form for d\^TiJawV;\o\!L>a^ >i5wi \afc\s&5«c^ 
As late as January, 1870, WiWimxv k, C^Wv^^t^xv^m^ 
^JasFitzhugh applied for admiasion to^x^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
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ttie test-oath, and produced pardons signed by the President 
of the United States^ but the application was denied, the 
Court holding that, although the President's pardon might 
entitle the attorney to practice in the Federal courts, it could 
oot restore to him the right to practice in the courts of West 
Virginia. (4 W. Va., 210.^ In this case Edwin M. Stanton, 
*'the great War Secretary,'' appeared in opposition to the 
prayer of the petitioners, and harangued the Court for an 
hour upon the theme that rebels had no rights which loyal 
men should respect It was an appeal which Judge Nash, 
of Ohio, himself an ardent Republican, pronounc^ a dis- 
grace to the distinguished man who had uttered it, and a 
shame to the Court that had listened to it without rebuke. 

The action of th^ Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States in West Virginia was in honorable contrast 
with that of the state judiciary. A great many indictments 
for treason were found by the grand juries, but not one of 
them ever came to trial. They were continued from term to 
term, in antidpmtion of the subsidence of popular prejudice 
and passion, and eventually all were dismissed. The returned 
confederates took the oath of amnesty required by the Presi- 
dent's proclamation of May 29th, 1865, and were no further 
molested by the Federal authorities. Attorneys who were 
debarred from appearing in the state courts met with no ob- 
stacle to the resumption of practice in the tribunals of the 
United States, the state authorities being much more fierce 
and vindictive in the punishment of rebellion against the 
United States than was the power against which the offense 
was mainly committed. 

But no history of the reconstruction period in West Vir- 
ginia would be complete without some reference to the part 
played by Nathaniel Harrison, Judge of the Seventh Judi- 
cial Circuit. This circuit embraced the counties of Green- 
brier, Nicholas, Monroe and Pocahontas. It has a large 
area in the southern part of the state and nearly all of the 
inhabitants were either in active service in the Confederate 
Armjr or aided and abetted the SoutYveTiv e»x\Sj^. \^xst\!w^^ 
considerable portion of the period ot t\\^ ^^x ^^ ^xwioiss 
ucDtioDed were within the lines ot lYie Co\ifeii^^T«L\& Kx^ss 
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Of course^ public sentiment was overwhelmingljr Southe 

In these counties the registration law displayed its I 

power and operated in all its beauty. Enough o 

were found or imported who^ by the help of an imf 

feet memory or a flexible ccniscience could^ or rat 

did^ take the test-oath and hold all the offices. Occasioiu 

the r^istrar would " doubt the loyalty '^ of one of the r^ 

tered voters and strike his name from the list, and then 

render him incapable of holding office, when all of 

official power and perquisites he possessed would be paroe 

out among the remnant of the faithful. lu the town 

Lewisburg so many names had been from time to time era 

from the list that the registrar gained the mubriquet of ^* ( 

Scratch/^ by which he was commonly known, and the vot 

population had been reduced to seven : " Old Scratch^' f 

his son, two Irishmen and three negroes. The registrar h 

nine petty offices. Of this circuit Nathaniel Harrison i 

appointed Judge in 1865 by the Governor of the state. H 

rison was descended from a good family in Virginia and ] 

resided several years in Philadelphia just before the war. 

was a man of more than usual mental ability and was \ 

versed in the law. Some time after the opening of the y 

he went through the lines and appeared in Richmond. 

solicited appointment on the staff of General Chapman 

the Virginia militia ; not getting this he sought position 

the quartermaster's department of the Confederate Arn 

not succeeding in this he sought employment in the bur 

of exchange of prisoners of war and again failed of suco 

Disappointed and soured and attributing his ill success to 

opposing influence of Allen T, Caperton, who was at t 

time a member of the Confaierate States Senate, he drif 

into Monroe county where his wife owned the Salt Sulp] 

Springs property, and where he continued to reside until 

appointment as Judge. Not thinking it probable that 

record would ever be brought up against him when posses 

of the power of oppression which the office would give h 

lie took the test-oath, entered \\i^xi^\\a^\iVx^^^X\\A.^^ 

straightway out-Heroded HeroA \iv \i\a ^^^x^JCx^xv ^S 

retaraed Confederates. He eeftma \o \i^n^\^^^^ 
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determined to rain Mr. Caperton against whom he instigated 
aod decided not less than a hundred trespass suits. In every 
ooDDty in the circuit he breathed forth threatenings und 
slaughter and spread consternation and dismay. He was 
notoriously licentious in his mode of life and it soon became 
^nown that he was also corruptible in the administration of 
his public office. But his persecution of the ex-rebels won 
for him the high r^ard of the state Government and the en - 
thusiastio admiration of the Legislature. The Supreme 
Court of Appeals at that time consisted of three judges, and 
the law provided that when any one of the three was absent 
by reason of sickness^ or was in any other way incapacitated 
nom duty in courts a circuit court judge should he called in 
to take his place. Nat Harrison made it convenient to 
attend at many of the sessions of the Court of Appeals and 
was frequently called upon to sit as one of the Judges of that 
high tribunal^ and in that capacity participated in rendering 
some of its most obnoxious decisions. In January, 1866, 
Col. Hounshell, who had been in the Confederate service, 
went to the seat of Government, at Wheeling, where the 
Legislature was sitting, with formal charges against Harrison, 
accusing him of disloyalty to the Government of the United 
States, maladministration of the duties of his office and per- 
jury. The charges were presented in the House of Delegates 
on the 7th day of February by Col. Dan. Johnson, a gallant 
and honorably discharged soldier of the Federal Army, who 
offered a joint resolution for the impeachment of the accused 
in the manner provided by law. So indignant were the mem- 
bers that an ex-Confederate officer, who did not come " with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness/' should be per- 
mitted thus " to rail upon tne Lord's anointed," that Col. 
Hounshell, who was in the lobby of the House, was violently 
assaulted by three or four stalwart individuals and forcibly 
and unceremoniously kicked, beaten and thrust down the 
stairs and out of the building. On the next day the follow- 
ing resolutions, here copied verbatim^ were offered and 
adopted under a suspension of the ru\ea \ 

- '^^^"^ P^^ ^^^ ^ouse deplores t\ie diaoT(SieT\^ «cic^^ ^^^ ^?^^ 
in the hall immediately after adjournment \^\. ^^^tivsi?,, %xo^^^% 
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of the introduction of a paper which was deemed by this iJoue tf 
fncUixrious aiiempt to publicly slander one of the circuit {udges of the atatfl^ 
aggravated by the haughty bearing and insulting language of the 
auiliur of said olanderuuH paper towaras the members of this House while 
in the hall. The sergeunt-at-arms is instructed to be vigilant in the pres- 
ervation of the peace, and ejection of all improper persons from this hidl 
in future." 

" Reftolvedf That no farther action be taken in the subject of the add 
slanderous paper, but to return it to its author, if to be found, thioi^h the 
scrgeant-at-arms.'' 

The first attempt at the impeachment of Harrison having 
thus tragi-comically failed, he went back to his circuit with 
some uew revenges to gratify and more firmly seated than 
before. He owned an interest in a little weekly newspaper 
called the Monroe Republican^ and he required all Ic^I 
advertisements from all the counties in his circuit to be 
published in that paper. He advised litigants to emploj 
a particular attorney whom he favored and from whom he 
received a share of the fees. He appointed a receiver of the 
circuit courts of Greenbrier and Monroe, and allowed him 
a commission of two per cent, more than was allowed 
by law, and this two per cent, was believed to be the per- 
quisite of the judge. He borrowed for his own use, funds 
officially held by the receiver, and gave no security. He 
signed in his official capacity, the petition of an ex-Confeder- 
ate to the President of the United States for a pardon, and 
received three hundred dollars therefor. He took jurisdic- 
tion of cases in which he was himself a party interested. He 
advised the defendant in an action brought by a plaintiff 
whom he hated, to bring the case on for trial at a particular 
time promising to have a special jury summoned for the pur- 
pose of finding a verdict for the defendant. 

All this and more. He was openly intemperate and lewd ; 
wherever he went he sought the society of prostitutes, and at 
nearly every place of holding court he had a negro mistress. 

By the grace of the registrars he was elected in 1868, his 

term of appointment having expired, and he then began to 

punish those who had opposed \i\s e\^e.l\o5i, A. clause of the 

Constitution provided that, " 'So i^t^ti ^^^^\» ^^mkcs.^ vg^- 

titled to vote, shall be elected or ^v^ovoXje^ \g ^;^ ^^ 

countjr or municipal office." A.ccoTditv^^ ^xA^ ^^^^ 
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d " Old Scrateh ^ to erase from the list of r^stered 

tha names of Joel Mc^Phcrson, clerk of the circuit 
of Greenbrier County ; Wallace Robinson, sheriff of 
oanty ; G. A. Lewis, recorder, and Alexander Walker, 
rvisor of one of the townships. He then declared the 
of these several gentlemen vacant, and proceeded to make 
itments to suit himself. The outraged officials imme- 
' appealed to the Supreme Court and were reinstated, 
r some time after the order of the Supreme Court had 
3nt down, Harrison refiised to recognize the officers thus 
d. 

zander Walker who was a Northern man, a Bepubli- 
id a member of the bar, at last resolved to aid in a 
i;empt for the impeachment of the judge. He was col- 
; some evidence in relation to the matter when, on the 
f January, 1870, Harrison came into court with a rule 
^ prepared summoning Walker to show cause why he 

not be disbarred for unprofessional conduct, in soliciting 
its concerning the judge's personal habits. Walker 
k1 service of the rule, and asked that he be allowed 
-four hours in which to procure an affidavit to be used 
defense. The judge would listen to no delay and di- 
the clerk to enter at once an order which had been pre- 
Dcforehand, disbarring Alexander Walker, and revoking 
ense as an attorney. Walker went to the Supreme 
of Appeals and the order was reversed and annulled, 
this time the Republican party in the state found Judge 
[arrison a pretty heavy load to carry. He had become 
ih in the nostrils of decent people all over the state and 
amies could be no longer winked at or brazenly ig- 
In the Legislature of 1870, the storm burst. Arti- 

impeachment with specifications, only a few of which 
een referred to above, were adopted in both Houses, 
?judge was summoned to appear for trial on the 25th 
)ruary. Harrison was in Wheeling, where the Legisla- 
as in session, when the joint resolution was adopted^ 
ffed from the state in order to escape ^XNVCfc ^1 ^sRN^Rfe. 
wouJd be too late for the LiegiaVatwTO to ^ToraeftSi.^^'^ 

at that session. He was foWovj^ to ^x^Sw^^^^^-* 
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where he was fonnd in a brothel ; the notice was served npo 
him then and there ; he returned to Wheeling the next daj 
handed to the Governor his resignation of the office of Jud]^ 
of the Seventh Judicial Circuit, which was, perhaps to 
promptly, accepted ; and his name appears no more in ih 
history of West Virginia. A few years later he died in grea 
destitution at Denver, Colorado, and his body was buried b; 
the charity of the members of the bar. 

At the fall electiqu in 1870, the Democrats . elected thi 
state officers and a majority of the members of each brand 
of the Legislature. A constitutional convention was calld 
which met in 1872, and the new constitution framed by il 
was ratified by the people, in October of that year. The en 
of proscription having passed^ an era of prosperity b^an. 

O. S. Long. 
W. L. Wii^N. 



CHAPTER X. 



RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSOURI. 



T may be fairly assumed that the era of reconstruction, so 
. called^ b^an in Missouri, on February 13th, 1864, when 
an act of the Greneral Assembly providing for a convention 
3 amend the State Constitution went into effect By the 
erms of this act the convention was authorized to adopt such 
imendments to the State Constitution as might by them be 
leemed necessary to emancipate the slaves ; and also to pre- 
Jerve in purity the elective franchise to loyal citizens ; and 
luch other amendments as might be deemed essential to the 
Hiblic good. 

Under this grant of power the convention proceeded to 
rame an entirely new constitution not excelled for proscrip- 
iou, injustice and inhumanity in the annals of civilized 
ountries. 

It was known as the Drake Convention from the fact 
hat Charles D. Drake, one of its members, and now ex-Chief 
ustice of the Court of Claims, was the controlling spirit, 
iid absolutely dominated his timid and inferior colleagues. 

The third section, of the organic instrument which the con- 
tention adopted, was as follows : 

Section 3. At any election held by the people under this 
onstitution, or in pursuance of any law of this state, or any 
finance or by-law of any municipal corporation, no person 
liall be deemed a qualified voter, who has ever been in armed 
ostility to the United States, or to the lawful authorities 
^ereo^ or to the government of this statfc •, ox \jkaa ^'^^t ^v^kv 
2j comfort, countenance or support to ipew«\ve> ^w^^^ \». 
^such hostility; or has ever, m ai^y tsv^wciCt^^X^^^'^*^'^ 
enemies, foi-eign or domestic, of t\i^\im\J^^^^^>^^^'' 
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by contributing to them, or by unlawfully sending within 
their lines money, goods, letters or information ; or has ever 
disloyally held communication with such enemies; or lias 
ever advised or aided any person to enter the service of Rudt 
enemies ; or has ever, by act or word, manifested his adher 
enoe to the cause of such enemies, or his desire for their 
triumph over the arms of the United States, or his sympathy 
with those engaged in exciting or carrying on rebellion again^ 
the United States ; or has ever, except under overpowering 
compulsion, submitted to the authority, or been in the service 
of the so-called ' Confederate States 5f America' ; or has ever 
left the state and gone within the lines of the armies ol the 
so-called ^Confederate States of America,' with the purpose of 
cohering to said states or armies ; or has ever been a mem- 
ber of, or connected with, any order, society or organization 
inimical to the government of the United States, or to the 
government of this state ; or has ever been engaged in gue- 
rilla warfare against the loyal inhabitants of the United 
States, or in that description of marauding commonly known 
as bush -whacking ; or has ever knowingly and willingly har- 
bored, aided or countenanced any person so engaged ; or has 
ever come into or has left this state for the purpose of avoid- 
ing enrollment for or draft into the military service of the 
United States ; or has ever, with a view to avoid enrollment 
in the militia of this state, or to escape the performainoe of 
duty therein, or for any other purpose, enrolled himself, or 
authorized himself to be enrolled, by or before any officer, as 
disloyal, or as a Southern sympathizer, or in any other terms 
indicating his disaffection to the government of the United 
States in its contest with rebellion, or his sympathy with 
those engaged in such rebellion ; or having ever voted at any 
election by the people in this state, or in any other of the 
United States, or in any of their territories, or under the 
United States, shall thereafter have sought or received, 
under claim of alienage, the protection of any foreign Grovem- 
ment, through any consv\V or oV\v^t qSSvwkc XJaKt^af^ in order 
to secure exemption from mvYvVaTy ^wXtj Vq. ^^ \sx^>ios. ^ 
this state, or in the Army oi tVieYimVftA. ^Xa5^ > ^^^ ^ 
anjr such person be capable of Y.o\fiii^^m>.V>^>^^^.^^^ 
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of honor, trust or profit under its authority ; or of being 
an officer, oouncilman, director, trustee, or other manager of 
any coiporation, public or private, now existing, or hereafter 
established by its authority ; or of acting as a professor or 
teacher in any educational institution, or in any common or 
other school ; or of holding any real estate, or other property 
in trust for the use of any church, religious society or congre- 
gation. But the forgoing provisions in relation to acts done 
against the United States shall not apply to any person not a 
citizen thereof, or who shall have committed such acts while 
in the service of some foreign country at war with the United 
States, and who has, since such acts, been naturalized, or may 
hereafter be naturalized, under the laws of the United States ; 
and the oath of loyalty hereinafter prescribed when taken by 
any such person, snail be considered as taken in such sense." 

The Clonstitution also provided that the General Assembly 
should enact laws for the registration of voters, and that no 
one should be allowed to raster or vote until he had taken 
an oath in accordance with the section above quoted, but that 
the taking such oath was not conclusive as to loyalty, but 
might be n^atived by other evidence, the registering officers 
being the only judges. 

The ninth section provided that no person should practice 
law, or be competent as a bishop, priest, deacon, minister, 
elder, or other clergyman of any religious persuasion, sect or 
denomination, to teach, or preach, or solemnize marriages, 
unless such person shall have first taken, subscribed, and 
filed the expurgatorial oath required as to voters by the 
third section. 

Under these provisions the parent who had given a piece 
of bread or cup of water to a son in the service of the Con- 
federate States, or who had in any way expressed sympathy 
for such son, was prohibited from registering as a voter, or 
serving as a juror, or holding any oflSce, or acting as trustee, 
or practicing law, or teaching in any school, or preaching the 
Grospel, or solemnizing any religious rite. 

A more inbumao, atrocious, and baxbaioxjia \\vfe\x\^:«v^^x^'^^^ 
this Constitution was never invented. 
An election was ordered for June t\ie ftV\i,\%^^.^^ 
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tain the sense of the people as to the adoption or rgecdon of 
the Constitution ; but no person was permitted to vote ^who 
should not be a qualified voter according to the terms of this 
Constitution^ if the second article thereof were then in fbroe." 
In other words, no one could vote who oonld not take the 
oath prescribed by the instrument upon the adoption of whidi 
the vote was taken. 

Of course, the Constitution was declared adopted, but widi 
all the means that could be invented by partisan malevolenoe, 
or enforced by brutal violence, the majority in the state was 
only 1,862, there being 43,670 votes for, and 41,808 votes 
against the instrument. It must be remembered that bodies 
of armed radical militia, inflamed with the worst passions of 
civil war, were camped around the voting places and bran- 
dished their weapons upon the day of election, with threats 
of violence to all who opposed the Constitution. The best 
men in the state were disfranchised — gray-haired pioneeis 
who had fought the Indians for the soil on which they had 
built their homes; lawyers, eminent in their profession, who 
had presided over courts of justice, and others who had made 
the first laws enacted for the state ; ministers who had spent 
their lives in preaching the Gospel of Christ ; the first citi- 
zens and largest tax-payers were driven from the polls, whilst 
ignorance, violence, and fraud controlled the ballot box. • 

So monstrous was the outrage, that many leaders of the 
Union party refused to take the oath prescribed, and openly 
denounced the Constitution. 

W. V. N. Bay and John D. S. Dryden, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and Union men of undoubted loyalty, refused 
to take the oath, and were removed from the bench by the 
police of St. Louis, and taken as prisoners before the City 
Kecorder. 

Major-General Francis P. Blair, the admitted leader of the 

Unionists in Missouri, and who had command^ an army 

corps on the Federal side during the war, went before the 

Registers in his uniform, demanded to Vi^ Tejoorded as a voter 

without taking the oath, and \ievw% Te^x^fiftdt ^\. o\v«» ym^oJss^ss^ 

a suit for damages against the ^R^\^^T\Ti^ """^"^rv ^ x. > 

On January the 14th, 186^. tVv^ «^ ol^^^W^^^^ 
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Cammings, a Boman Catholic priest, who had been indicted 
and oonvicted for administering the rites of his church, with- 
out first taking the oath prescribed by the Drake Constitution 
oame before ^e Supreme Court of the United States, tlie 
state of Missouri being defendant in error. It was held 
after an able and exhaustive review of all the questions in- 
volved in the record, by a majority of the Court, Justice 
Field delivering the opinion, that the Missouri test-oath as it 
was termed, was an violation of those provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution which prohibits any state from enacting a 
Inli of attainder^ or ex pod facto law, and was therefore null 
and void. 

The twenty-fonrth General Assembly elected under the 
operation of the unconstitutional provisions which disfran- 
chised the intelligent and property-holding voters of the state, 
assembled on January the 7th, 1868, and proceeded at once to 
enact a r^istration law far more stringent and arbitrary than 
that which had received the oondemnatioa of the United 
States Supreme Court 

RAILBOADS SOLD. 

The same Greneral Assembly, with a large Republican ma- 
jority in both House and Senate, passed an act, which was 
approved by the Republican Governor, on March 31st, 1868, 
providing for the sale of the Pacific Railroad, which had 
Deen forfeited to the state, to the Pacific Railroad Company, 
for the sum of (5,000,000, the state having issued its bonds 
to the amount of $7,0()0,000, to aid in the construction of the 
road. 

The influences which were potent enough to secure this 
legislation, may be conjectured from the official report of 
George R. Taylor, president of the company, made after the 
sale, to the board of directors, in which he stated that the 
passage of the bill had cost the company $192,000. 

It was well known at the time, and is now notorious, that 
the Legislature was purchased by t\ie lElaAVroaSL Cjwsv^ass^ ^"^xs^ 
tlie amounts paid to various members Y\we>aei^\i qSXrxv ^^a^s^ 
JJarlng the aix yean from 1864 to 1«^0, v^VkKKv^iafe^^^^ 
19 
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lican partj oontroUed MisBOuri^ venalitj, oorruption and pi 
ligate extravagance in expenditure of the people's money h 
high camivaL 

At different times prior to the war, the state granted to 
rious Bailroad Companies aid in the construction of tl 
roads within the state, by issuing state bonds to the amo 
of $23,701,000, viz : To the Pacific Baihroad, $7,000,0 
To the Pacific Bailroad, for its South West Branch, $4,6( 
000. To the Hannibal and St. Joseph, $3,000,000. To 
North Missouri, $4,350,000. To the St. Louis and I 
Mountain, $3,501,000. To the Cairo and Eulton, $650,0 
To the Platte Country, $700,000. By the terms of the c 
tracts made with these companies, they bound themselves 
pay the interest upon the bonds, advanced as it aocn 
but failed to do so, and in consequence of sach defisiult, 
roads were taken possession of under the provisions of 
acts granting the state's aid, and sold by tne state, the s 
being made under the regime of the Bepublican party. 

As stated above, the amount advanced in bonds 
$23,701,000, and the amount realized from the sale of 
roads was $6,131,496, showing a net loss to the state 
$17,569,504, together with interest on past due cou] 
amounting to $14,166,366, making the debt, principal 
interest at the date of sale, $31,735,840. 

There not being sufficient money in the State Treasur 
meet the obligations incurred by reason of the aid to 
roads, which obligations still rested upon the state less 
proceeds of sales made by the Bepublicans, an act was pa 
by the Greneral Assembly in March, 1867, authorizing a 
of forty cents on the hundred dollars upon all taxable p 
erty in the state for the purpose of paying the interest on 
state debt, so that the l^ey of the Bepublican party to 
people of Missouri, after six years^ rule, was the loss of 
state's ownership in the valuable railroads built with the ; 
pie's money, ana a debt of many millions of dollars, tc 
paid bjr faxation upon the proi^tty of iKe citizens then 
jng, and those coming after lYvem. 

The foUowiDg summary oi t^eaft\^T\W^^^^^^ 
2ie/ife by the Republican party o? m^^^x^. >«v\\ ^ 
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iodurin^ monument of the reoonstraction period in that Com- 
Doowedth: 

Original debt aKomed bj Uie state, and past doe, — 

Coapons, $31,756,840 

Deduct proceeds of sale of roads 6,131,406 

Balance to be paid by the state, 25,604,344 

Interest paklcm this amount to date, . . . . 17,809,669 

Making total oost^ to the state, 143,414^013 

After reining control of the state's affairs in 1872, the 
ffiiocnits of Missouri have so managed and utilized the 
at resooroes of the Commonwealth, that the debt left by the 
publicans has been largely reduced and will in a few years 
entirely extinguished. As an evidence of the economy and 
nesty with which the finances of Missouri have been 
ndled«ince 1872^ it is only necessary to note the fact that 
3 bonds of the state command a higher price than those of 
y state in the Union, whilst the taxes imposed upon the 
Dple have been steadily decreased. 

It has been often claimed by the Republican leaders in 
issonri, that the sale of the state's property in the railroads 
r the amounts received, was absolutely necessary at the 
oe, in order to develope the resources of the state by put- 
ig the roads in the hands of individuals and corporations 
' whose enteiprise they would be completed and operated. 
Two significant facts disprove this statement and show that 
ber ihan patriotic motives induced these sales. 
The official report of George R. Taylor, President of the 
isBOuri Pacific Kailroad Company, showing the expenditure 
$192,000 by the Company to secure the passage of the act 
ithorizing the sale of the Missouri Pacific Railroad for 
1,000,000, and the equally extraordinary circumstances 
tending the sale of the Iron Mountain and Cairo and Fulton 
Eulroads in the vear 1866. 

These roads were sold by three Commissioners, appointed 
^ the Republican Governor, under the act of the General 
isemhljr, approved March 19tb, lS6ft. ^\v^\w« \ftn^^ 
-Commissionera to naake the sale to \\i^ Vv^'^ w^N^ 
ier, the bids to be handed, undet aeaX, Vi >JWi C»\fi5sifii>s 
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The bid of John C. Vogel, Samuel Simmons d oL^ f>£ 
$900,000^ for both roads, was accepted, and the roads trans- 
ferred to these gentlemen, who immediately afterwards eold 
their interest to Thomas Allen for a much larger sum than 
the amount paid the state. 

And now comes the strangest part of this ** strange, event- 
ful history/' One of the Commissioners, a brother-in-law of 
the Grovernor, and belonging to the same p^y, resigned hu 
place on the Commission, and in a published card stated that 
the bid accepted by the Commissioners for the two roads, was 
not the highest and best, as the law required, but that he had 
in vain protested against the action of the other Commission- 
ers, and, being powerless as a minority member of the board, 
had no other alternative than to resign. 

In the face of these facts it requires vastly more than ordi- 
nary credulity to believe that patriotic motives caused these 
sales of the state's property. 

FRAUDULENT COUNTY BONDS. 

Another legacy of the six years' rule of the Republican 
party in Missouri, was a county and municipal bonded in- 
debtedness of more than $15,000,000, created by county 
courts and the Republican officials of towns and cities, for the 
pretended purpose of constructing railroads which had no ex- 
istence except in the brains of corrupt speculators. 

The Drake Constitution having excluded from the ballot 
box a large majority of the property-holders of the state, 
there werel elected in every county, town and city, by the 
vicious and ignorant element that felt no responsibility, and 
was the absolute property of designing carpet-baggers, corrupt j 
officials, who became the willing tools of knaves and adven- 
turers. 

Railroads in every direction were projected, and county 
courts, city councils, and boards of trustees, elected by pau- 
pers and vagabonds, being uudet tVva la.vr financial agents of 
counties cities and towns, went \w\.o ^\\»feT^v^ ^>i^ ^»\:c^ 
iOia^rs and issued without tVie VxioviV^^^ 'Wi^ ^^^^ 

people, more than Mtmv mvWvox^^^^^^ 
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coontj and municipal bonds, the principal and interest of 

which have been, or are being, paid by tlie tax-payers. 
Id vain did the plundered people appeal to the courts. By 

i^peated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

it was adjudged that bonds issued to construct railroads by 
county courts and municipal authorities, having the legal 
power to create such indeotedness, the bonds being regular 
upon their face, and giving no notice of fraud, were in the 
nature of n^otiable instruments, issued to an innocent pur- 
chaser before maturity, for a valuable consideration, and must 
be paid, no matter how outrageous the robbery perpetrated 
)y the county or other officials in creating them. 

Driven to desperation, the tax-payers in some localities rose 
gainst the conspirators, and avenged their wrongs in scenes 
f blood and horror. 

In 1872 the citizens of Cass County stopped a railroad 
rain and shot to death the Presiding Judge of the County 
)ourt and the County Attorney, who had issued two hundred 
nd fifty thousand dollars of fraudulent county bonds, and 
livided them among a gang of faithless officials and corrupt 
dventurers. 

It is to be hoped that never a^in will be witnessed upon 
his continent the reign of fraua and outrage to w^ich the 
people of Missouri were subjected during these years of Re- 
)ublican supremacy. They are to-day paying the fraudulent 
lebts then created, and from which they cannot escape. 

Reconstruction in Missouri cost the tax-payers of the state 
leavily, but their experience has been cheaply bought, if it 
prevents the return to power of the party under whose 
uspices they were wronged and plundered. 

G. G. Vest. 



CHAPTER XI. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN ARKANSAS. ] 

CRIMINATION and recrimination aie as itefNiffnaiit io ~ I 
good taste as they are to my own inclination, between 
sections of a common country they are criminaL Under 
this conviction, and that all parts of oar Republic might be 
fraternized and united in a combined effort to build up oar 
great nationality, the Southern statesmen have abstained from 
replying to the many slanders against the Southern people, 
which have been widely circulated by Republican leaden^ 
until their unanswered reiteration has led to the belief that 
they are true, and has produced such wide-SfHi^ead and deq)- 
rooted prejudices among their less informed followers 1^ to 
amount, in the judgment of thinking and patriotic men, to i 
serious danger to our institutions. 

As e^denced by the character of the late presidential cam- 
paign in the North, that section is becoming as separate and 
antagonistic as if we were two distinct and hostile empires. 

Surely this is to be deplored and surely it becomes a public 
duty of Southern men who know the fac^, to disabuse the 
minds of the more candid of our fellow-citizens of the North ; 
to let them see that the antagonism of the people of the 
South to the Republican party is in no sense an antagonism 
to the Northern section of our common country; to show 
them that the conduct of this party in the South was such as 
not only to repel the patriotism and decency of the South, 
but was also such as should serve as a monumental warning 
to the American people against all attempts to seek party ad- 
VHDtage through illegitimate or doubtful legislative enactment. 
It is under this convictiou ot Awt^ \)c\^i W\».n^ ^^\^s9sc!^fik 
to write this review of ReconairvxctXo^ m ^sjcV'wv^. 
Abr is there the slightest admVxtux^ oi ts^\v^ v^ ^x^l^x' 

294 
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I shall say^. Aooordingly I shall not mention names except 
trfaen absolately necessary. I write not of persons, but of 
conditions, and methods, and outrages, which I could have 
Iioped it might never be necessary to recall. 

Indeed, many a man who participated in these outrages, 
when surrounded by the temptations thrown around him by 
the then conditions, has become a respected and law-abiding 
citizen since he has been surrounded by the better influences 
of Demooratio Bopremacy. I shall respect his present stand- 
ing, holdinfi; myself ready, however, to furnish names upon 
any demand entitled to respect. 

To obtain a dear appreciation of the state of things in 
Arkansas during reconstruction it will be necessary to show 
bow the carpet-bag government was put upon our people by 
OongresB, and also what sort of government it was. 

It was well known that the Southern people had returned 
from the civil war utterly impoverished. Their ctesolate 
homes were without furniture, without fencing, without labor, 
and often without houses. Nothing was left for the support 
>f themselves and their families except their own courage 
md manhood, and therefore, they could not afford to lose 
^ime at elections except upon the most important questions. 

Accordingly when (Congress, in the Reconstruction act of 
Eiffarch 23, 1867, section 5, enacted, '' That . . it Con- 
'^ gress shall be satisfied that such constitution meets the ap 
^ proval of a majority of all the qualified electors . . . 
^' and the constitution shall be approved by Congress the 
^^ state shall be declared entitled to representation . . 

^' &e./^ the people of Arkansas were disposed to be gratefiil 
to them for thus recc^nizing their impoverished condition 
stnd the consequent value to their families of their time, in 
thus enabling them to defeat an obnoxious constitution bv 
simply registering and' remaining at their much needed 
labors at home, not to vote at all being equivalent to a vote 
against it. 

Thus relying implicitly upon the good faith of Congress, 
the people parsaed their labors lu secwnV.^^ i^vo^ ^ssQi:^?^ 
bat nothing very damaging to ttieir \ii\fcx^aXa^<2»>^^^^«^^^^^ 
mmated without their oonaent. 
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A oonstitutional oonvention met and formulated a oonstita- 
tion, which was so un-repablicaa in its schedule that the 
people did not dream that Congress would approve it, and 
accordingly not nearly half of tliem voted upon its ratifi<»tioii. 

Its schedule gave three men, James L. Hodges, Joseph 
Brooks and Thomas M. Bowen, such absolute control of the 
election of state and county officials under it that they coold 
elect or defeat whom they wished. 

Section 4 gave them power to select such judges and clerks 
of election as they saw fit, and to hold the election as long as 
they might wish in order to afford the n^roes opportunity to 
vote in as many districts as might be needed (see military re- 
port of Gen. A. C. Gillem upon election in Puli^ki County, 
April 22, 1868). 

Section 8 gave them power to reject or count all votes 
which seemed to them l^al or illegal, fraudulent or rightful. 

Section 11 gave these election judges the right to allow 
any vote with which they might be '^ satisfied.'^ 

This constitution provided for the election of all state and 
county officers under this schedule. The election of these 
officers was dependent upon the ratification of the proposed 
constitution, for, although candidates should receive every 
vote cast for officers, tbe new government was only to go 
into operation on condition that uie constitution should re- 
ceive the votes of a majority of all the registered electors. So 
read the law of Congress at the time the election for the rati- 
fication or rejection of the constitution began. 

But alas! On the second day aller the election had b^an I 
and in the afternoon the following tel^ram was received by I 
Gen. A. C. Gillem, the officer commanding : 

" Washington, March 13, 1868. — ^The last amendatory act passed ib 
''now law. It provides that majority of votes actually cast determines 
'* adoption or rejection of oonstitation ; also that electors may at the same 
" time vote for members of Congress and all the elective ofi^cers provided 
*' for by said constitution. U. S. Grant. 

" Major-General A. C. Gillem." 

This DotiScation, coming two Aaya «t^T ^^ ^^»:^^TiVa^ 
beg^nn, toolate,a8 every congreBsmanw^X^Vxvc^.^^^^^^'^*^^ 
?/• a stah> h^^in^ neither wa\ro«A^ ot \«\«g«w^x«., ^n^ n 
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hear of its exigtenoe in time for use. Bach an election could 
not be in anj sense r^aided as fairly eipressing the^wishes of 
tiie people of the state. No election can or ought to be re- 
garded as &ir. by any authority unless there be full and fair 
notice of the terms upon which it is to be held. Conducted 
as they were the elections resulted in the organization of 
county, town and state govemmentSy elected by a mere tithe 
of the voters. In Green County, for instance, the sheriff was 
deoted by a total vote of eight ; the clerk by a total vote of 
seven ; the state senator from the district, composed of Law- 
rence, Bandolph and Oreen Counties, was elected by a total 
vote of thirty. 

The assurance with which these carpet-bag citizens, fresh 
from the districts of these congressmen, assumed that they 
would be sustained by Congress; the ready acceptance bv 
that body of a constitution having such a history and which 
the commanding general declared was not ratified except by 
counting 1,900 votes which were fraudulent, and the oppor- 
tune time at which this last '' amendatory act '^ was passed 
and tel^raphed, might even justify a suspicion of a con- 
spiracy between the Congress and the carpet-bag govern- 
ment. 

But the writer has no desire to assail Congress. 

Beoognizing the fact that they had been elected to office by 
an insignificant minority, the officials were shrewd enough to 
know that in order to hold their ill-gotten power it was ne- 
cessary that they should have absolute control, first, of the 
future elections ; second, of the revenues. But first of all 
they knew that, as there was likely to be trouble as soon as 
the people should find out bow basely they had been betrayed 
:ind how wantonly they were to be plundered of every sacred 
right of the citizen, it was necessary that ttiey should be 
thoroughly intimidated. 

Their first legislature in 1868 addressed themselves to 
these three tasks with the ingenuity of the brigand. 

Although Gen. C. H. Smith, U. S. A., commanding the 
district of Arkansas, wrote to bis 8\rpfet\ot ^^cfe\ ^^ *^^s^ 
vas no state of ihcts existing in Arkaneaa \o ^^^^^^^ «5i^ ^ 
ep, upon the Amsiest pretexts tiie »>v«ivot ^^^W^^^-^J^ 
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law in a uamber of counties where the people were molBt oot- 
Bpoken in their denunciation of the government whk^ had 
been thus foisted upon them without their consent Negro 
militia marched and marauded and murdered at will through 
these counties. 

I might fill page after page with their atrocities, but I fur- 
bear lest their detail stir up animosities which oould do no 
goody but were better suppressed. 

They grew, however, to such enormity as to shock espe- 
cially the '^ old citizens/' who were members of the Legish- 
ture, and who were more disposed to be conservative than the 
carpet-bag representatives, as will be seen by the following 
general order: 



" Little Bock, Dec. 4, 186S. 

" Bbio. Genebal Upham, 

" Commanding Dist N. E. Aik 
''General. — I am instnicted by the Governor to write 70a as follom: 
** Although the Legislature in the first part of the session fhUj endorsed 
** the action of his excellency in declaring martial law and putting into 
'* active service the State Guards, it is apparent now that many of Uiem are 
'' ' weakening/ especially are the old citizens beginning to reftise that support 
'' which should be given the executive at this time. In order to prevent 
*' the growth of this feeling and to take advantage of this &ction it is de- 
" sirable that our military operations be pushed to an end within the next 
" thirty days. All we can do now is to show the rebels that we can march 
*' the militia through any county in the state whenever it isneoessair. Use 
** every effort to catch the desperadoes in Woodru£^ Craighead aod Greene 
" Counties. 

^ I hope you will end your operations in your section as soon as posribla 
** Yon see we are likely not only to have to fight the rebels bnt the Legis- 
** lature also. We donH propose to allow any advantage. I am, General, 
** your obedient servant. *' Ksyes Dakfobth, 

••Adj't. General" 



In another order to General S. W. Mallory, commandiDg 
8. E. Dist. of Ark., on the 25th day of December, 1868, ten 
days afterwards, the following sentence occurs : ". . . He," 
" the Governor, "thinks you may safely execute many of 
tbem. It ia absolutely ivec^BiBaiy \)ci^\. ^Qi\£k^ ^^^6S£l>^<^ Va. 
''made. " ^vse^^ 



// 
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It will be seen that he dare not sign his name to this carte 
Stcmche commission to murder. 

His caation, however, was quite unnecessary, as the Legis- 
latare subsequently passed an amnesty act forbidding the 
punishment of any of the murders or other outrages com- 
mitted by this militia. The act is here inserted. I would 
call especial attention to the phrase, *' or otherwise," and its 
significance as it occurs in two places in the act It covers a 
multitude of wanton crimes : 

** An act to declare valid and oondasiTe certain proclamationt of the 
"Goreraor o€ the State of Arkunai and acts done in pursuance thereof, 
** or in his orders in the declaration of martial law. 

"Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas : 

** Section 1, Tliat all acts, proclamations and orders of the Governor of 
''the State of Arkansas^ or acts done by his authority, or approved after 
" the third day of November, 1868, and before the first day of April, 1869, 
" respecting martial law, military trials by courts-martial, or military com- 
" missions or the arrest and imprisonment or trials of persons charged with 
** any offense against the state, or any resistance to the laws thereof, or as 
''aiders or abettors thereof, or as guilty of any disloyal practice in 
" aid thereof, or of affording aid or comfort to those engaged therein, 
"and all proceedings and acts done by the military forces, or had 
''by ooarts-martial or military commissions, arrests, imprisonments, 
"settTches and seizures made in the premises by any person by the author- 
*' ity of the orders of proclamations of the Grovemor of the State, made as 
'' aforesaid, or in aid thereof, or otherwise, are hereby approved in all re- 
" speotfl^ ]<^alized and made valid to the same extent and with the same 
" effect as u laid orders, proclamations and acts had been issued and made, 
" and said arrests, imprisonments, searches and seizures, proceedings and 
" acts had been done under the previous express authority and directions 
" of the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, and in pursuance of 
" the laws thereof, previously enacted, and expressly authorizing and di- 
"recting thesame to be done. And no courts of the State of Arkansas 
" shall have or take jurisdiction of, or in any manner review any of the 
" proceedings had or acts done as aforesaid ; nor shall any person be held 
** to answer in any court of said state, for any act done, or omitted to be 
" done, in pursuance of or in aid of any of said proclamations, or orders, or 
"otherwise, by any of said force or forces in the period aforesaid, and ail 
" officers and other persons in the State of Arkansas, or who acted in ai'l 
" thereof, acting in the premises or otherwise shall be held to be prima 
" facie to have been authorized by the fjovemor of the state ; provided, 
^ that nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prohibit the 
" convening of courts-martial for the trial of persons belonging to the 
**mWti» or state guards of this State. 

"Section 2. This act shall take effect and \» Va totcfe Itwoi «b\ tSNast >^j 
paaaaffe, 

''Approved April 6, 1869." 



I 
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Under these orders right energetically did they ''posh their 
military operations." Democrats who were most outspoken 
were arrested without charge, carried off, nobody knows, even 
to this date, where, in some instances ; others were tied up and 
shot to death ; others whipped, others imprisoned, and all 
robbed of personal property. 

They seemed to act in these outrages, as in many otben^ 
upon the assumption that the more atrocious the outrage the 
less it would be believed in the civilized world, while the 
very complaints of them could be used as evidence of ** Bebel 
lies," and ''Rebel bitterness and disloyalty." 

If it would serve any good purpose I might give scores of 
instances in detail. But suffice it to say that the very fact 
that any man connected with these murders and outrages 
could reside in Arkansas for from fifteen to twenty-five yean 
afterwards unmolested, is the high^ possible tiibute to the 
love of peace and order of the people of the state. 

ELECTIONS. 

Their first election law was a model of mockery. It should 
be preserved in the archives of the Nation as at once a history 
and an admonition. 

Section 2270 (Gant's Digest) gave the Governor, with the 
consent of the Senate, power to select all the registrars of 
votes. 

Section 2274 gave him power to fill all vacancies (which 
were sure to occur when he wished it — see page 23 * Po- 
land's report No. 5, to the 42d Congress, 2d session). 

Section 2270 gave him the right to select the president of 
the Board of Registrars. 

Section 2281 gave the Board of Registrars power to reject 
any vote at will. ..v .^ ' 

Section 2288 gave the Board of Review the power to erase 
the names of those who had registered if they saw fit to do so. 

* The JSepublican House of t\ie Yotty-^fecoxv^ C»\^!gKses&^ ^li^^stA ^ws&Iqil 
raised a Committee, of which Mr. PoVatvd, otNctmooX^^^s ^^vravws^ yk 
fent them to Arkansas to investigate the ii««:\t^ ol KTVscoa»&\ft^»«siN«w^> 
that state bad a BepubUcan form of g^Temment- 
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Secstion 2307 gave the Board the power to select all clerks 
.nd judges of Section. 

To make the job complete, section 2300 forbade any inter- 
Terence by the courts of justice. 

Under this fiiroe all the elections of the state were held 
antily in 1874, they had become so shocking to decency, the 
people by a vote of ten to one (or 88,000 to 8,000) demanded 
Its overthrow. 

I might fill a thousand pages, as the report of Hon. Mr. 
Poland, of Vermont, fills upward of six hundred pages, with 
outrages upon the ballot perpetrated with impunity under this 
ict, but in the interest of brevity I will cite only a few by 
way of illustrating each species. 

NO. 1. EBASWa FBOM REGISTRATION BOOKS. 

The fevorite scheme, and the one practiced in every pre- 
inct in the state, where it was necessary, was to first register 
11 who were entitled to vote and then meet in review in some 
private place and scratch off with red ink such names as were 
leoessary to secure their majority, under section 2288, which 
ave them that power. 

In this l^siative district, composed of the counties of 
^rafnklin, Crawford, Sebastian and Scott, just before the 
lection of 1872, 2500 names of 1^1 voters were erased by 
le Board of Review after they had been roistered. 

(See the depositions of many of them in Poland report 
To. 22, page 35 to 52.) 

In this county the board struck off 1300 names. 

(See testimony of one of the board, H. A, Pearce, Poland 
3port No. 2, fage 70.) 

Many of these were Union men and ex-Federal soldiers. 

NO. 2. THROWING OUT COUNTIES AND PRECINCTS. 

Another favorite plan, was to have their friends get up 
tme sort of irr^ularity in precincta ot ClCi\x\x^^Ra> ^sl^ w»l\5®s^ 

08 a pretext for throwing out tkve iptmxkoSi ot ^sssvffi^ri ^^ 

irs. 
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In 1872, after all the returns had oome up to the Secretaij 
of State, it was found that Brooks was elected Goyenor. 
That official (the Secretary of State) sent the returns back to 
be "doctored/' and letters were written to the clerks to amenl 
Hfturusy and excuses were gathered up for throwing out 
enough precincts and counties to elect Baxter. Democratic 
))recincts in Van Buren County, all but one in Conway Coantj, 
all of Ureen^ Johnson, Scott and Poinsett Counties were 
thrown out. Leading Bepublioans went all over the state 
to attend to the "doctoring/' 

(See Poland's report No. 2, pages 244, 245, 255 and 67 to 
75.) 

In Hot Springs County, in 1868, the Register b^n to 
register votes, and had r^istered^ perhaps, a dozen, wheo 
several gentlemen came into the yard to raster. They were 
quietly laughing and conversing among themselves about 
every-day matters, when the Register jumped up and said he 
wanted protection. The bystanders were astonished. They 
adked him what he meant? He replied that if he could not 
get protection he would quit, and immediately picked up his 
book and left. 

Nobody understood it until a few days afterward a procla^ 
mation of the Governor declared that no election would be 
held in this county. The Register had selected an out-of-way 
precinct to enact this farce. Thus this Democratic county 
was wholly disfranchised. 

NO. 3. ERASING AND 8TUPFIKO. 

In Hot Springs County, in 1872, a candidate for State 
Senator fraudulently struck off three hundred names from 
the registration books and substituted in their stead several 
hundred straw names, and after the election, his brother being 
clerk, he called off these straw names and his brother added 
them to the poll list and voted them. Many of the names 
scratched off were those of Republicans, who would not vote 
for senator. (See Poland report No. 5, pages 22 to 28.) 

In Caddo Township, in CWk Co\v[\\?j ,\Vv^ v^VV W^t ahowed 
1148, whereas the registration \>ooV wcA ^^ ^v9q& ^^^^^ 
only 800. (See Poland re\w>xi ^o. ^, \^^^ "^^^^ 
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■ « 

1^ In Missouri Township the candidate for Clerk, who was one 
mijS the judges of election, stole and stuffed the ballot box four 
abandred votes. This stu£Bng elected him. 
s In Antioch Township only seventeen names r^stered, but 
zcttie hundred and twenty-one voted in 1870, etc. 

■^ VOw 4. STEAIiINO OKE BOX AND SUBSTITXJTINO ANOTETER. 

s! In the town of Van Buren, Crawfoi-d County, a leading 

n^ro was instructed to place sentinels upon the various roads 

^ leading into town, and to keep bade negro voters until the 

flfiernooii. He was not told why* 
7 The supervisors of election were also kept outside until 
;? after dinner. The Democrats voted in the forenoon. When 
' the judges and clerks and supervisors went up-stairs to dinner, 
r a boic already prepared, having as many votes in it as had 
$ voted in the forenoon, and all Republican votes, was substi- 
i 'tated for the one in which the forenoon votes had been oast 
:■ and which was stolen. It was afterward found in the garret 
; with the Democratic votes all in it. 

In the afternoon the n^roes and Republicans did their 
voting in this new box, which was the one counted. 
( (See Poland's Teport No. 2, pages 36, 49 and 60.) 

Na 6. SECRETLY CHANGING POLUNG-PIiACEB AND 

STUFFING. 

In Richland Township, in Crawford County, the polling- 
place was secretly chan^^ on the night before the election of 
1872, from the. place where it had b^n for thirty years, and 
removed six miles to a cane brake on the farm of the United 
States Marshal of the Western District of Arkansas. The 
negroes and the Republicans were advised of the change, but 
not the Democrats. 

A box with fifty votes in if, all Republican, was taken to 
the polling-place, and they were kept in the box and counted 
by the judge. The box was taken ten miles away in another 
township^ and there the votes were oouuted. 
^Seel^oJaodrepoHNo. 2,/pSLg^^^\y^2!l>\:, 
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NO. 6. DEFEATING BEGISTBATION. 

The Board of R^istrars would meet at the appointed time 
for r^istration, but would only let a few Republicans in, and 
then sojourn to the next day. People would come for miles, 
for three or four days at a time, but as they could not get in, 
they would get discouraged and go home. In Clarbsville 
and Newport and other places, not one in ten could roister. 

(See Poland report No. 2, pages 284^ 289 and 290.) 

NO. 7. CEBTIPICATION. 

It was a boast of the Clerk of Union Cbnnty, that ^die 
Democrats must think I am a d-— <1 fool, if they ever ex- 
pect me to certify a Democrat as elected while I am clerk." 

NO. 8. EXCHANGING. 

In 1872, in Cache Precinct in Monroe County, 125 more 
votes were voted for Brooks for Governor than the judges 
returned. Brooks' votes were given to Baxter and Baxter's 
to Brooks. 

(See page 333, Poland report No. 2.) 

But why multiply examples ? Let any candid man read 
the 670 pages of Mr. Poland's two reports to the Forty- 
second Congress, second session, and say whether, if any Ar- 
kansian were seeking a generic phrase, which would include 
every species of outrage upon the ballot ever invented by 
man, he would not be justifiable in terming it 

• 

" REPUBLICANIZING THE BALLOT?'' 

Let it not be forgotten that I have not referred to the testi- 
mony of Democrats before that committee, but to that of Be- 
pubiicans and men, too, who had participated in the outrages 
to which they swore. They hieul perpetrated the outrages to 
secure the election of Baxter «k!a (ioNeraor^ but when he 
proved more honest than t1aey Vk^ «x?^eRXfc^^ ^^-^ ^^evvsc^ 
to their own infamy to get Vi\«v uxi^ea^VftA., wA \«n\x^W 
sustained ao lonn by all departmeiita o^ ^N«^.i«x.x., ^ 
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iiUy expected Congress to do their bidding and to reinstate 
diem. 

REYENUES. 

Their first revenae law b exquisite in the ingenuity of its 
plan of plunder. 

Responsible alone to public sentiment of the North, they 
dared not to make the rate of taxation too exorbitant, but 
raised their enormous revenues through exorbitant assess-- 
ments, which could more readily be hidden from public view. 

For an illustration, in 1865, the first year of Democratic 
rule after the war and before reconstruction, the tax on the 
North I of Sec. 1, T. 4, S. R. 2 W., was $2.40. In 1873, 
the last year of Rc^blican rule, the tax on same tract was 
129.70, or upward of '^ 

TWELVE TIMES AS MUCH. 

Or to take two other periods, in 1888, when property all 
over Arkansas was more valuable than ever before, a house 
and twelve lots in DeWitt was assessed at $1060 under 
Democratic regime. 

In 1871, under Republican rule, the same house, with only 
half as many lots and not nearly so well improved, was 
assessed at $4640, or nearly five times as much. 

The tax on the same house, greatly improved, with twelve 
lots, was in 1888, under Democratic rule, $14.60. 

In 1871, on same house with only half as many lots, under 
Republican rule, the tax was $92.80, or nearly seven times 
as much. 

These remarkable differences were effected through the in- 
stnimentality or their peculiar assessment law. It is a curi- 
ous document. 

Section 38 gave the Governor power to appoint and to 
remove all assessors. 

Section 156 gave the assessor 3| percent. commission upon 
ull taxes collected, as a bribe to aaaesa \9is^^« 

Section 47 required him to sweat l\iaA.^e\^ ^^^ ^fiSRSsiA 
ijr property at leas than its cash vaVue^ ^^ ^^^ ^^*^*^ 
20 
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as mnch more as he pleased, and no qaestions asked. Not anljr 
did the governor hold the power of removal m ierrorem over 
him; not only did they bribe him by large oommissioog; 
not only did they swear him not to assess too little^ but Sec- 
tions 53 and 64 made it the duty of the County Clerk to re- 
vise the assessor's return and to add as much as he saw fit, 
but forbade him to reduce ^^ in any case.'' 

Section 154 gave the clerk a bribe for addii^ in the shiq^e 
of fees, the amount depending upon number of words. 

Sections 57 and 66 organized a County Board of Equaliza- 
tion, composed of this same assessor, this same derk, and two 
other county officials interested in large tax crops. To this 
board the law said : 

You may raise any assessment you think proper, or reduce 
in any case you wish, but you shall not ^^ reduce the aggre-. 
gate value of the property of the county below the aggr^te 
value thereof as returned by the assessor with the additions 
of the clerk as hereinbefore required." 

Or as it was construed and acted upon, '^ you may take 
from a Republican as much as you please, but you must put 
it upon Democrats, so as not to reduce the aggregate." 

EXTRAVAGANT RESULTS. 

Under Democratic rule the amount expended for state pur- 
poses for the two and one-half years, from April 18th, 1864, 
to October 1st, 1866, was only $162,000, or $64,000 per 
annum. 

Under Republican rule for two years, ending October Ist, 
1870, the amount expended for state purposes, was $1,949,- 
456.72, or upward of $974,000 per annum, being more than 
fifteen times as much. 

For two years ending October 1st, 1872, the amount ex- 
pended was $1,805,137.98, or upwards of $902,000 per an- 
num, being upward of fourteen times as much. 

For the two years ending OctoVjet \%t, 1^74^ the amount 
expended was $2,529,686.91, ox w\>^«t^^ o^ %\,^^^5>R:K^ >^ 
sanam, being: more than mnetefti\ l\me»^ tkvi^^v. 
In addition to these amouBte«>\\e.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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these six yean mider Bepnblican rnle, they left ontstand- 
ing claims amonntiDg to (2,147,960.20, which have been paid 
by Democrats since, ^nd which increases their annual average 
expenditures to $1,269,140.03, or nineteen times as much as 
ander Democratic rule. 

One item will serve to account for this vast difference. 

It seems to have been necessary to import carpet-baggers to 
do certain work of this illegitimate government from which 
the old citizens recoiled, and when they came to Little Rook 
it was necessary to provide for them until they were needed in 
their respective fields of duty. Accordingly they were put 
upon the pay roll as derks of some of the departments. For 
instance: 

Und^ the Democrats in 1866, the Auditor's office included 
that of Land Commissioner. The clerk hire for that year 
amounted to $4,373.60. 

Under Republican rule in 1873, the office has been divided 
into two. The clerk hire in one half (Auditor's office 
proper) amounted during that year to $60,461.21. In the 
other half to $43,673.30, being a total of $104,434.51, or 
upwards of twenfy-three times as much. (See special report 
of Auditor, January 7th, 1877.) 

That there be no quibbling about periods, let us take two 
others for comparison. 

Daring the six years of Republican rule there were expended 
for state purposes (not including school expenses) a total of 
$7,656,840.28, being an average of $1,259,140.03 per annum. 
Of this vast sum less than $100,(Xik), or one 76th part, were 
expended for public improvements. 

During six years of Democratic rule, from 1880 to 1886, 
(after most of the floating debt had been paid off) the total cost 
.of state government ('not including school expenses) was $2,- 
173,446.66, and of this more than $500,000, or nearly one- 
fourth, was for public buildings. 

Deducting amount for public buildings and we have under 
Democratic rale for six years, atota\ of ^\^^T^^^.^^^^^st 
about $278,000 per annum. 
DeductiDg amount for public bu\\d\^ga \3L\\$ift^ ^e^^>^^^ 
rule and we have left a total of ^7,454,%^^^^ « xc^f^^^^ 
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$1,242,000 per annum. But it should be remembered that fL 
very large part of the expenses under Democratic role is for 
care of state institutions built by Democrats and not in ex- 
istence during the Republican regime. 

It must not be forgotten, if we would rightly ^preciate 
the enormity of their plunder, that I have been sp^iiking of 
state taxes and state expenses alone. The county, town and 
school district taxes and expenses were very much more extrav- 
agant and burdensome. 

The rate of taxes in the various counties and towns 
ranged from 2 per cent, to 6 per cent., and school district tax 
from 2 per cent to 3^ per cent and upon assessments often 
more than the property would sell for. These enormous 
taxes, taken together with the state tax, amounted, in hundreds 
and thousands of instances, to confiscation. In Union Coant^ 
hundreds of farms were abandoned. 

In Arkansas County 2,510 tracts df land were sold for taxes 
in 1868. 

In this city,* then a village, in 1873 a widow lady, who 
made a living by sewing, was taxed $60 on a piece of a lot 
fronting on a back alley and having a house which could be 
built for from $300 to $400. It .was more money than she 
had ever had at one time in her life. My wife, moved to 
tears at her deep distress at the prospective and inevitable 
loss of her home, persuaded me to pay her taxes as an act of 
charity. 

The whole state was filled with despondency and gloom, i 
No wonder that the next year there was such an overwhelm- i 
ing demand for the overthrow of the conspiracy. 

But the half has not yet been told. In addition to all 
these vast revenues collected and wantonly expended, they left 
the state and every county, town and school district in the 
state overwhelmed with 

DEBTS. 

If there is a single exception I have not been able to find 
Jt out 
I doubt not that the aggreg^^a oi xSwaefc ^ifiK«i.\i ^»^ns. 

* Fori Bxmt'Vi. 
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amounted to more than the entire state debt^ including the 
fraudulent bonds of the state, and yet there was absolutely 
nothing to show for them. 

The school district of Fort Smith, for an example, was left 
so deeply in debt that for several years a number of us had 
to support the public schools by private subscriptions, while 
the entire tax was appropriated to paying off its debts. 

This county was left a debt of about $100,000, with not 
$500 worth of improvements to show for it. 

The county of Clark was left a debt of $300,000, of which 
only (500 was expended in public improvements. 

Chicot County has a debt of $400,000, with no quid pro qao 
handed down irom the conspiracy. 

Pulaski County had a debt left her of nearly, if not quite, a 
$1,000,000 (including Little Rock). 

The scripts of the various towns, counties and school dis- 
tricts were worth only from 10 cents to 30 cents on the dollar. 
Even the state script, bearing 5 per cent, interest, was worth 
only 25 cents on the dollar. 

On the other hand, when the Democrats got in power, in 
1874, their constitution made the maximum of state taxes 1 
per cent, (we levy only one-half of that), that of the county 
one-half of 1 per cent., that of cities and towns one-half of 1 
per cent., that of school districts one-half of 1 per cent. It 
also forbids the issue of any bonds or other interest-bearing evi- 
dences of debt for any purpose except to pay pre-existing debts. 

Yet, notwithstanding these low mt^, we have taken up 
upwards of two millions of the floating debt of the state, paid 
off several hundred thousand dollars of bonded debt, paid 
off nearly all the county and school debts, have built an hun- 
dred times as many school-houses, and twenty times as many 
other public improvements as did the Republicans with all 
their millions of revenues, amounting to from ten to nineteen 
times as much as have been exacted from the people by the 
Democratic government. 

In addition to all these taxes, and county and town and 
school district debts, they left us a legacy oS^ Tv^'a:^^'^ ^v.^^!^ "s^- 
JioDs of fraudulent State bonds to \3e AeaVt >nV3cv- 

Ist Under a law, since declared uiiQoxk^\IV^\5JC\^^ ^^ ^ 
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Sapreme Court, bonds of the state were issued, during Be- 
ooiistruction, to the amouut of $5,350,000 to oertain railroad 
oompaDies, all in fraud of the law, even if it had been ooo- 
stitutional. From two to three times as much was issued to 
each road as the terms of the law allowed. 

To the M. & L. B. B. B. Co. was issued $1^200,000, 
nearly three times as much as was allowed bj the terms of 
the law 

To the L. E., P. B. & N. O. B. B. were issued— 

Bailrood aid bonds, $750,000 

Levee bonds, 820,000 

(See page 25, Poland's report) 

Of Chicot County bonds, 100,000 

This company built for all this only twelve miles of road, 
and then took up the iron to put it on other roads to draw 
bonds anew. 

To the M. O. <&; B. B. R B. (a member of the Supreme 
Court being president) were issued both railroad aid bonds 
and levee bonds and Chicot Counhr bonds — all fraudulent 
(see page 25, Poland's report and omcial record). 

And thus with all the roads which were corrupt enough to 
receive bonds. The road which really meant to be built, 
the I. M. & S. B. B., would not have them. And every 
road that received them was so much crippled Jhat its com- 
pletion was delayed for years. The state not only did not 
receive any benefits, but injury instead. 

2d. Under two acts of the L^islatnre of 1869, when a 
few people desired to have their farms ditched or drained, 
they applied to the Commissioner of Public Works at the 
Capital, who, if he saw fit, had the ditches or drains made 
(see acts March 16th, 1869, and Sept 12th, 1869). To pjiv 
for them, all the neighbors who were supposed to be benefitte 
by them were taxea. Sometimes farms in the mountains, 
fifteen miles away, were taxed. These payments were made, 
in the first place, in "swamp-land warrants.'' 

These acts were so clearly uncoTistitutional^ and there was 
so much corruption ooniiect^ mtVv VW \95K«kfc <^^ ^«w»ssXa.^^^ 
thejr became entirely wortVAeaa-, mA^fi^.V^ ^^ xwaV^ ^.^>» 

/ all 
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In 1871 the holdensi or a nqmber of them, bribed the 
liegislature to pass the act of March 2lBty 1871, under 
which these warrants were to be taken up and exchanged for 
bonds of the state, known as ^^ Levee bonds/' and also made 
receivable for lands of the state. 

Under this last act $3,005,846.05 in ^^ Levee bonds" were 
iasued^ although the act limited the issue to three millions. 

The act was held void by our Supreme Court. 

Under this act, also, bonds were to be issued to railroads 
whose beds were available for levees or drains. 

A Senate Committee, in 1883, reported that under this act — 

" The White Biver Valley and Texas B. B. Go. received bonds asioaiit- 
**ing to $175,196.36. There wns no each road. It may have been char- 
** tered, bat no snch road was ever bnilt, and if it had been it would have 
'^been worthless as a levee." (See report for this as well as other items of 
the great firand.) 

The report also says that upwards of a million acres of the 
best lands of the state were bought with these worthless 
warrants under this last act. 

3d. Under an act of the Legislature, approved February 
24th, 1838, the «tate loaned a private bank in Little Rock, 
called the ''Real Estate Bank,'' five hundred thousand dol- 
lars in its bonds to be sold, but at not less than par, the 
proceeds to be used in starting a branch of their bank in Van 
Buren, in the western part of the state. 

The bank officers undertook to sell them to the North 
American Trust and Banking Company of New York. The 
company said that they had already floated as many Arkansas 
bonds as could be floated at par, and refused either to buy or 
to attempt to sell. 

The officers of the bank then hypothecated the bonds with 
this same company and drew out upon their security $121,333, 
and not for the purposes of the act, but for their own private 
purposes. 

The North American Company failed shortly afterward, 

owing one James Holford a large amount. He found among 

their assets these Gve hundred ^1000 \»xA^, %sA ^vxxaasjSs.^ 

payment by the state. The Governor \xiioT\xv^\AXQ.^5osi^.'^^ 

bonds showed upon their face tliat t\vey ^ci»\\i^^^¥*»»5SNR 
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of the Trust Company hy fraad^ and &at they belonged not 
to Holford but to the state. 

Holford held on to the bonds, and in April, 1869^ he saw 
his opportunity with the carpet-bag L^slatare. 

His su?ent asked theni for the $121,000 drawn ont by the 
bank officers, together with interest. Bat the L^islatoie, 
through lobbyists^ said, no, we will not pay yon this amount 
of about $330,000, but if you will put in your claim fwthe 
$500,000, with forty yearsMnterest, making in all $1,370,000, 
we will give you your $330,000 and we will take the balance 
as a reward for our honesty ^^in restoring the honor and 
** credit of the state/' 

This amount was issued and so divided. 

These three classes of bonds were investigated by a com- 
mittee of the House, of which I was chairman. The almost 
unanimous report of the committee was the following lan- 
guage :— 

''Mr. Speaker: Yonr committee . . . have liad in eyidenes 
'' before them that there was formed and organized in this dtj, a combina- 
'* tion of men, called a * ring/ who^ had a regular cypher by which they 
'* concealed their true names in their correspondence. ' 

** That this ' ring ' borrowed money from persons outside the state forth* 
^* purpose of bribing the Funding Act of April 6th, 1869, through the Le- 
' gislature, of getting a distribution of the * railroad aid ' bond . . . 
** and that seventy-five thousand dollars were subscribed by men interested 
** in the levee contracts with which to purchase the legislation, which made 
** levee bonds receivable for the lands of the state.'* 

[Signed] By nine of committee. 

(One ^publican dissenting.) 

A few samples may be given. 

J. S. Haymaker had a contract for a ditoh in Crawford 
County, for which he received three times its cost. It bene- 
fitted nobody, but farms up in the mountains were taxed to 
pay for it. Warrants were issued to him, which he wished 
to exchange for bonds and he was willing to pay for the en- 
actments of a law that would benefit him. 

I have ID my possession a check drawn by him upon the 
Republican Bank in L\tt\c "R^^ fcx <^^Q^,>$sc3^^^ \f^ sJ^^ 
Seci^tnry of Senate (whose fetW j.^^ ^ T''^t)c^^^^ 
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meat Aotosb the face is the aooq>tanoe of the bank apon 
conditioDB named. Across the face, also, is marked ^'paid 
March 21, 1871," and signed by the bank officials. 

Accompanying it the certificate of the Secretary of the 
Senate that the bill hadpassed. 

The partner of Mr. Haymaker in the banking business, in 
this city, testified that ^'Mr. Haymaker was one of the parties 
'Mnter^ted in levee contracts. He showed me a note ad- 
^'dressed to him by a member of the Legislature, without 
^'signature, stating that he most have $10,0M) for his support 
^'and inflaenoe. 

^'He also told me that he approached a certain man in 
"Little Rock for his support and influence in favor of the 
"levee act of March 21st, 1871, and was told that it could be 
"had for $25,000. 

'^This price was refused, but afterward this same man 
''(whose name I am not certain of) was silenced by a threat 
"to thwart his aspirations to a position on the Supreme Bench, 
"which he afterwards got/' 

A gentleman of high standing, who was employed in the 
Dffices of the leading lobbyists, testified that a certain dis- 
tinguished member of the Legislature got $25,000 for his 
support of the "Holford bond," or "funding bill,'' of April 
6th, 1869. That member was called before the committee, 
but declined to answer, and as we could not force him to 
criminate himself he was excused. 

A Republican state senator who was deep in the inside of 
matters, after warding off question after question by the 
[chairman, finally admitted that his opinion was that the lob- 
byists, naming them, got $870,000 as their share. 

The people of the state, after ten years' discussion through 
\he press and on the stump, adopted an amendment to tne 
Constitution forbidding the Legislature ever to pay either 
principal or interest of these three classes of bonds. 

If this review were not already too long, I could show 
that the various county and school debts were e(\ually fraud- 
flent la moDjr of the countiea ampt ^^ fet^^ %»^ *^^sss. 
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lOBCEIiLAHfiOUB OUTBAaBS. 

Perhaps I can give no better idea of the oondition and 
spirit of afiairs during reconstruction, than by a few simpk 
illustrations of a miscellaneous character. 

No. 1. A Judge of one of the circuits carried with bim 
around his circuit an armed squad of men, who were placed 
on guard at the court-house door, and even around the beocL 
A citizen of Carroll County was arrested, examined and oom- 
mitted to answer at circuit court for assault with intent to 
kill J. T. Hopper. The proof showed that the jad^ was 
himself implicated in a conspiracy to have Hopper Killed. 
(I am informed that Hopper was a disgusted Republican.) 
The judge ordered the case dismissed b^ore the grand joiy 
could act. 

He also carried around with him a stenographer, but no- I 
body ever heard of his having reported a line. In Carroll * 
County, this judge ordered the clerk to ill^ally issue to this 
stenographer four hundred dollars in county script, but it was 
really to himself, for two nights afterward the judge lost it 
all at poker. 

No. 2. One of the reconstruction judges of our Supreme 
Court remarked to me the first time I ever met him, *^D — n 
principle ; I am for what will win/' This same judge, while 
on the bench, was a lobbyist before the Legislature, and it 
was testified that he offered to buy votes for a United States 
Senator — our Chief Justice being another lobbyist. (See 
is 91, 92 and 93 of the report of the Morrill committee to 

nited States Senate of Forty-second Congress, third session.) 

Another judge, of same court, offered to sell his vote as a 
member of the Legislature, and in support of a corrupt 
scheme of robbery, for $25,000, as seen above. 

The Chief Justice, besides being a lobbyist, as before stated 
(as will be seen from his own testimony, pages 213-215, Po- 
land report No. 2), was chief counselor in " straightening *' 
out crooked certificates and returns, president of the Bepub- 
lican newspaper company, ita \:i^\\\3L-\)afe->i3£vtw\fc ^Si!!»\«^^^^\i^ 
manofthe Republican State Ce\i\xa\ComTtC\\Xftfe,^\^^^:3d^^ 
Justice of the Supreme Court ot t^vi^JuoxcXM^ kx>*a=oa»a. 
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No. 3. The clerk of Union County, when threatened with 
prosecution for ill^ally issuing script to himself, remarked 
pobliclj that, ^^I would be a d— d fool to do that when I 
"have a court which will make me any allowance I ask for." 
(His certificate elected the court or defeated it.) 

The clerk of Clark County would take the script book with 
him, walk into a store, and asking how much he owed, 
Wfmld fill in a blank piece of script with the amount and pay 
lis debt. 

No. 4. The assessor of Yell County (as in others) assessed 
be lands of Democrats at from two to five times the value 
f lands of Republicans lying alongside, having the same 
haracter and being much better improved. 

In this city the assessor lost heavily at faro one night I 
^as told the next morning that he rose from the faro table 
nd remarked, "Well, I don't know how I will ever get even, 
unless I raise the assessments of Fishback or some of these 
other d— d Democrats.'^ (He was entitled to 3| per cent. 
Dmmission on the raise.) 

No. 5. In Hot Springs County, in 1873, the county court, 
brough commissioners appointed by himself, contracted with 
\\e sheriff to -have a court-house built, to be paid for in 
Dunty bonds. The bonds were issued to the extent of $33,- 
00 worth. But the house was not built. The county did 
ot get even a brick-bat or nail in return for about $70,000, 
rhich was the total amount of bonds, interest and cost of 
nit, which the people have since paid. 

The Democrats have paid this since and built a very fine 
Durt-house. 

No. 6. In Perry County the county officials bought forty 
cres of land only a quarter of a mile from the county site, 
iid off a town on this forty acres, and then removed the 
Dunty site to it. They then let a contract to their own 
bo^holders in their new site for building a court-house at 
bree times its value, and advanced money out of the county 
reasury with which to purchase and erect a saw-mill for the 
arpose of sawing the necessary lumbet ?ox \5ckft\t Vov^sfc, 
Iro. 7. In Clark County (as in aever«\ o>3s!i'et^\^^^^ ^ 

aountjr to the amount of ^100,000 ^et^ ix»sv5^xiSfc\:SS 
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issued to a railroad, not a rod of which was ever built. The 
county has had these bonds to pay. 

In the same county script was forged to the amount of 
$63,000, and afterwards funded in county bonds. Suit was 
brought by innocent holders, and it was proven that th^ 
were forged. 

In the same county the county court paid out of the ooanty 
treasury $1,625 to Republican lawyers as fees for defending 
a contest of the seats of judge, sheriff, clerk and treasurer. 

The derk was also allowed and paid $2,000 for stationorj. 

The wife of the clerk testified that he had forced her to 
burn the script book. 

No. 8. In Union County, where the clerk who issued 
script to himself resided ana presided, the average anmial 
county expenditures during the six years of Republican rule 
amounted to $28,982.24. During the last fourteen years of 
Democratic rule the average annual expenditures have 
amounted to about $10,000. And much of this has gone to 
pay off a debt of $35,000 with interest lefl them by Repub- 
lican rule. 

No. 9. The spirit of the whole reconstruction business 
cannot be better illustrated than by two little side inctdents : 

Mr. I. S. Haymaker, above referred to, when he first came 
to Arkansas, came to my house to induce me to go into the 
banking business with him. In the course of our conversa- 
tion he said that on his way to Fort Smith his stearabost 
stopped at Little Rock nearly twenty-four hours. While at 
the wharf a certain man (naming him), from the same town 
in Ohio with himself, but now in official position in Little 
Rock, came aboard and said to him : ^* Haymaker, get out 
*' here. Here are the finest pickings. We have got the d— d 
" rebels by the wool and we intend to pick them as long as 
^* there is a lock of the fleece left." 

When I introduced to the constitutional convention of f 874 

the resolution looking to repudiating the fraudulent bonds 

above described, a banker from "S^^ Yo^k or Boston, I for- 

get wbiob, was at Hot Sprivvga, ^xidi x^xaax^A \xi ^ ^^«^^> 

gujsbed gentleman of tV^e e^sitex ^^;j^ W «^^^^\^^ 

'' bonds myaeW The gentUmau «aV^ V^m ^^ V^ ^x^ ^ 
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know how fraudulent they were, and that the people would 
not pay them. He replied : ^^ I don't think they ousht to, 
^bat tiiey only ooet me fifteen oents on the dollar, and I be- 
• ^lieved the Biepublioans would hold this state for the next 
''twenty-five years and in that time I would get a dollar for 
"my fifteen cents.'' 

No. 10. In Washington County the president of the 

board of r^istrars, in 1872, and the circuit judge of that 

circuit, had a conference with Z. M. Pettigrew, an old citizen 

who had been sheriff of the county before the war. They 

informed him that they forsaw the early overthrow of their 

party (subsequent events showed that they were frightened 

and wished to prepare for the future), and they wished him, 

although a Democrat, to be elected sheriff, offering to allow 

enough names to remain on the r^istration list to elect him 

if he would run. He agreed to do so upon condition that 

they would elect P. R Smith, another Democrat, clerk. To 

this they agreed, and it was accordingly done — both were 

elected. 

No. 11. In 1871 the governor of the state was indicted 
by a Republican grand jury of the Federal court at Little 
Bock for issuing for a corrupt consideration a false certificate 
of election to John Edwards to Congress (the House of Rep- 
resentatives also unseated Edwards because the certificate was 
false). The same grand jury indicted the senator of Hot 
Springs County for erasing 300 names from the registration 
books and inserting several hundred straw names, which he 
and his brother afterwards fraudulently voted. 

The President of the United States removed both the 
United States marshal and the district attorney to protect 
these men from punishment, and put in their stead two 
henchmen of the indicted governor. The man appointed as 
district attorney had been a member of the governor's staff 
and was known as his serviceable tool, but was not known to 
the bar of the state. If he had ever had a case out of a 
justice of the peace's court or of any higher character than 
small miademeanor in any other courl, \\. \a xic^. ^\iRX56:i^^ 

znown. ^See Poland's report No. 6.\»a«& ?>.^>'^>^^^^ 
9,21,22,26.) ^ ^\r^ ^ 
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No. 12. In Fort Smithy in 1872, right under the eyes of the 
United States District Court for the Western District of Ark- 
ansas, under whose exclusive jarisdiction the election frauds of 
the district had been placed for the protection of the people, a 
long line of neeroes extending across the street was stationed 
at the polling-place. As a n^ro would vote he would step out 
and go to the rear end of the line to keep out such as Aqr 
did not wish to offer to vote, but to step oulb and give place 
to such as they desired to vote. 

To prevent a riot on the part of the whites, who were dms 
kept away from the polls, a company of men armed with 
Winchester rifles were stationed in a room above the pollii^ 
place. 

United States District Judge W. W. Story appointed a 
supervisor of election for the precinct, but the judges of elec- 
tion refused to let him serve. This was communicated to the 
judge, who, instead of committing them for contempt, recalled 
the appointment and appointed another man, but the judges 
refused also to let him act, and sent the judge word that if he 
would appoint a certain other person he would be admitted. 
The United States district judge did as the men bade him. 

As heretofore seen, the United States marshal of this same 
district was a party to the fraudulent removal of the precinct 
of Richland, in Crawford County, down to his &nn (as seen 
by reference to Poland report above.) 

Twenty-five hundred names of legal voters of this legisla- 
tive district were erased from the lustration books by th( 
board of review. One hundred and ten of these were ex- 
Federal soldiers. Thirteen hundred names in this count} 
alone were scratched off. (See testimony of one of the reg- 
isters in Poland report, page 70.) 

In Big Creek Township, in this county, the name of an ol( 
Union man, who had lost four sons in the Federal army, wai 
amon^ those erased and disfranchised, while an armed militia 
stood oefore the polling-place and threatened to arrest any on 
who attempted to vote at the s\d^ i^oUa \uider the en&rce 
ment act 
The people proposed to appeal to t\ie ow«\. i^ ^^^ 
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seli VLpartieeps criminis, did not sammoD the Grand Juiy 
sdeoted^bjr tlie Commissioners in tfate osoal way. They at- 
tended court, however, and were on hand ready to serve. 
The ooort set aside the panel. The Marshal, instead of 
sommoning these good and true men for a new panel, called 

Krsons whom he had brought for the purpose, many of whom 
d been parties to election frauds. Thus not a man was 
panished or even indicted. 

I drew up a statement of the facts at the time, which was 
attested by twenty-two members of the bar in attendance 
Qpon the court, and sent it to the President of the United 
States. But the executive, as well as the judicial depart- 
ment of the government was deaf to our appeals. 

No. 13. Again and again these outrages were laid be- 
fore Congress in cases of contested seats both in the Senate 
ind House, but in no instance was any attempt made to 
irrest them. 

And when, in 1874, Republicans and Democrats alike 
iroting by the unprecedented majority of ten to one (in this 
yoanty, having over 900 Republican votes, nearly all white, 
Ihere were only two votes in opposition), demanded a new 
institution, at once the cry started at Hot Springs, with 
Jie late O. P. Morton, of Indiana, then United States Sen- 
itor, and extended to Congress, that we were engaged in a 
revolutionary proceeding, and the Poland Committee was 
sent to investigate us. 

The report of that committee should be had by every 
^oter in the North. 

It may not be out of place just here to say that the same 
Republican grand jury which indicted the Governor in 1871 
ivas called to examine cases against Democrats, but could 
ind no proof. (See Poland's report No. 5, page 8.) 

What, then, is there about the Republican party as our 
3eople know it to commend it to self-respecting, patriotic 
nen of the South ? 

In whatever attitude they have presented themselves to 
rsj whether as committing evwy &]^\e& oi Wi\,TW^ ns^^^s^ 
^man rights to attain party succeaa, ot «& \J\^^fcA^ ^ 
'seljr maligning the people of tVie 9>oviVVv m ^N'st-j ^^ 
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])aign since the war, or in whatever aspect they have a[ 
peared, thej have led our people to believe their motiv 
and their motto to be^ as expr^sed hy one of their leadei 
in this state : *' D — n principle ; I am for what will win. 
Surely, after reading these &ct8, it will not be necessar 
for our candid, reasonable fellow-citizens of the North t 
account for the solidity of the South upon the hypotfaesi 
of hostility to the Northern section of our common countrj 

W. M. FlSHBACK. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSISSIPPL 



^ RBCONSTRUCnON ACTS, THBIR DBFINITION, AND HOW TBHY 

OPBRATKD. 

[N August, 1866, a oonvention to promote the restoration 
of the Union, which had been broken by the interstate 

war, was held at Philadelphia. Addressing a committee 
>f that convention, communicating its proceedings, President 
Andrew Johnson, describing the pending Beconstruction Acts, 
aid: "We have seen this Congress pretend to be for the 
Jnion, when its every step and act tended to perpetuate dis- 
Jiion and make a disruption of the States inevitable. Instead 
f promoting restoration and harmony, its l^islation has par- 
Jcen of the character of penalties, retaliation and revenge.'^ 
ti his message of March 2d, 1867, vetoing a bill "to provide 
►r the more eflBcient government of the rebel States,'^ he 
Ascribed it as a measure not only violative of the Constitu- 
5n of the United States, but " utterly destructive of those 
"eat principles of liberty and humanity for which our an- 
ators on both sides of the Atlantic have shed so much blood 
id expended so much treasure. '^ Demonstrating the accu- 
cy or this characterization, he said that the governments 
'ovided by the measure "closely resembled*' those which 
id been tried in Hungary, Poland and Ireland, and inflicted 
flering which "rous^ the sympathies of the entire world." 
lese declarations cannot be discredited as the testimony of a 
tness biased toward the Southern people. Andrew Johnson 
d given the strongest proof of his opposition to their 
iirse, A Southern man by birtli and tmrnx^^, «xA ^\iRfc ^ 
8ted leader of the Southern I>emoct^cy,\ife VijA i<5t««^^^ 
alJegiance to hia own people, abawdoxv^ IW^^ ^\.\s»*5feR 

2J ""^^ %^\ 
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himself to the Republican party^ a Northern sectional orgXDr 
ization, and had been elevated to the Presidency by virtue of 
the office of Vice-President, to which he was elected on the 
Republican ticket, as the associate of Abraham Lincoln. He 
had commended himself to the favor of that party by Iiis 
violent denunciation of the policy of secession, and by his 
speeches '^breathing threatenings and slaughter'^ against the 
Southern people. 

Pretermitting a discussion of the causes which led to Ae 
war between the states, the object of this paper is to show 
that the plan of reconstruction devised and enforced by the 
Republican party, and characterized as unconstitutional, vin- 
dictive and despotic by President Johnson, one of its chosea 
apostles, was not justified by the end which it professed to 
seek in waging war against the Southern States, and was 
without a single palliating circumstance. The writer speaks 
especially for Mississippi, whose cause, however, was similar 
to that of her sister Confederate States. The inquiry arises, 
What was the motive assigned by the Congress of the United 
States in making war against the Southern States? It is 
answered by a resolution which passed Congress in July, 
1861, declaratory of the objects of the war, as follows : — 

^* Resolved/^ etc., . . "that this war is not waged upon 
our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of 
conquest or subjugation, nor purpose of overthrowing or in- 
terfering with rights or established institutions of those States, 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion, and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality 
and rights of the several States unimpaired," etc., etc The 
evidence is incontrovertible that the purpose here set forth 
was practically attained when, overwhelmed by the superior 
military resources of the United States Government, the 
armies of the Confederate States surrendered after a long and 
unequal contest and their government was dissolved. 

Mississippi's prompt xc^^i^TtEac^^ciY.. 

Immediately upon the suTTewSL^T cA ^^ ^wv^^^ ^W^ 
the Governor of Mississippi, Hon, C\i«^\^ ^WV^.^^x.^^ 
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prodamatioii oonvening the L^islature for th^ avowed pur- 
X)6e of reoognizing the aathority of the United States, and 
restoring the State to harmoiiious relations f o that government, 
lis prompt action meant the sanction by Mississippi of the 
mendment to the Constitution of the United States abolish- 
ig slavery; the enforcement of legislation consistent with 
lis organic change in the institution of the State ; the election 
* Senators and Representatives, and all other acts essential 
> the complete restoration of the State to the Union. As soon 
I the Legislature assembled to carry out this purpose, it was 
ssolved by the edict of a military commander. The Gover- 
)r, when in the very act of co-operating with it for this 
^owed object, was arrested and carried under military escort 
prison in a distant state. If it was truthfully declared in 
e resolution above quoted that the war was prosecuted " to 
•eserve the Union with all the dignity, equality and rights 
' the States unimpaired," the removal of the Governor, and 
le dispersion of the Legislature while in the act of comply- 
g with the requirement of the government, was unnecessary 
id absolutely despotic. A striking proof of the inconsistency 
f President Johnson is that the order for this arbitrary pro- 
ieding emanated from him as commander-in-chief of the 
.rmy and Navy of the United States. It will be remember- 
i that in his message of March 2d, 1867, he stated that 
lississippi (in common with the other seceding States) " had an 
ctual government with all the powers, executive, judicial 
nd legislative, which belonged to a free state.'' The machinery 
3r mani^ing their domestic concerns has never been dis- 
arbed. Their subsequent action during his administration 
erved to bring forth m bold relief the patient endurance of 
be people of the State, and a perfect good faith of their de- 
lared intention to restore it to the Union. Setting aside the 
inick and ready plan already adopted by them. President 
Johnson appointed Hon. W. L. Sharkey, the most prominent 
•f the original Union men in the state, Provisional Governor, 
feting in obedience to the order of the President^ Governor 
'harkey on July 1st, 1865, issued Via i^Tod-aAxx^NASvv ^^^s^ 
i^ie had been commissioned as Provisvoiv^X Q;oN^^\^<3t'''' l'^ 
parpoae of enabling the loyal people oi tYve^ ^XaXfc^^^^^ 
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ize a state government ; " and to accomplish this object he 
had been directed '' at the earliest practicable period to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as may be neoessaiy and 
proper for convening a convention of del^ates to be cboeen 
by that portion of the people of the State who are loyal to the 
United States, and none others, for the purpose of alteriDg or 
amending the Constitution thereof so that the State may be 
able to resume its place in the Union/' The Provisional 
Governor in order to expedite the restoration of the State to 
the Union, continued in the discharge of their functions the 
local and county officers who were in office when the armies 
of the Confederacy surrendered, reserving the authority, how- 
ever, to remove such incumbents as were '* not loyal to the 
government of the United States.^' He earnestly invoked 
^' loyal citizens to give timely information in regard to any 
officer obnoxious to the serious objection '^ of disloyalty. In 
this proclamation. Governor Sharkey said " the negroes are 
free, free by the fortunes of war, free by common consent, 
free practically as well as theoretically, and it is too late to 
raise a technical question as to the means by which they 
became so ; '' that *^ the paramount duty before us, was the 
business of improving our government, if it should be found 
to need it, and of promoting reconciliation between the 
Northern and Southern people." The convention which 
assembled in obedience to this call, was composed almost ex- I 
clusively of • ' 

ORIGINAL UNION MEN i 

— " of gentlemen," to borrow the language of one of its promi- 
nent members, " who held opinions directly the opposite of those 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis." The convention adhei*ed strictly to 
the line of policy indicated by the Governor ; and its presid- 
ing officer at the conclusion of its business, in his valedictory 
said, that it " had acted with a determined purpose to cherish 
to the last day of our generation, and hand down to our chil- 
dren to protect and cherish forever the Constitution and the 
UhJon of the States." The coxv^eivXAoxv \>^\^'$a. "h^xsi^ss^ ^is. 
organic law adapted to tbe e\\aiv9;eA coxi^yNawx ^'l 'vi^^'^NsiiR^ 
provided, also, for the election ot &\sx\^ oSve^^, xs.^xs^^ ^\ 
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jislature soon to be assembled, and of Senators and Repre- 

Ejntatives in Congress. The civil and military leaders who 
ad been prominent in the secession movement, either betook 
themselves, or were sent, to the rear ; but candor requires 
that it should be stated that this disposition of them was not 
due to the belief of any considerable number of the people 
that they should be put under the ban. It was in accord 
with the eternal fitness of things, and a concession to what 
was understood to be the predominating Northern idea that 
the execution of the plan of restoring the state to the Union 
should! be confided to those who had opposed secession. In 
answering the summons to come unto the marriage, the people 
aimed to present themselves in a garb suited to the occasion, 
and to furnish no excuse for their rejection. 

THE CONCURRENT TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

AND GENERAL GRANT. 

President Johnson signalized the event by a message to 
Congress, December 5,1865, stating that "the rebellion^' 
(his language not mine) " had been suppressed ; that the 
United States are in possession of every State in which the 
insurrection had existed ; and that so far as could be done 
the courts of the United States had been restored ; post-oflBces 
had been re-established, and steps taken to put into eflfective 
operation the revenue laws of the country." He said that 
"the Southern States,^ (naming Mississippi among them) 
" have re-organized their respective State Governments, and 
are yielding obedience to the laws and Government of the 
United States with more willingness and greater promptitude 
than under the circumstances could reasonably have been an- 
ticipated ; the amendment abolishing slavery had been rati- 
fied, and that measures had been adopted, or are now pending, 
to confer upon the freedmen, the rights and privileges which 
are essential to their comfort, security and protection." ilis 
message was supplemented by a -report from General Grant 
who had been directed to make a tour o? \TiS]^\Aavi ^t<^\\'^ 
the Southern States. In this report, dated. D^csevs^^^^A^^'^' 
VeneraJ Grant said : ''With the approval o« t\v^ l?T^\$i^^^'^«» 
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Secretary of War, I left Washington City on the 27th of 
iraoDth for the purpose of making a tour of inspection in 
Southern States. . . . I am satisfied that the mast 
thinking men of the South accept the present situatioi 
affairs in good faith. . . . There is universal aoquiesceno 
the authority of the general Grgvernment, &c. . . . 
observations lead me to the conclusion that they (the citL 
of the Southern States) are anxious to return to self-gov< 
ment within the Union as soon as possible ; . . . 
they are in earnest in wishing to do what they think is 
quired by the Government^ not humiliating to them as 
zens, and that if such a course was point^ out, they w( 
pursue it in good &ith.'' 

THE STATE, NEVERTHELESS, PUT UNDEB MIUTARTi 

DESPOTISM. 

After such prompt compliance with every demand w! 
had been made by the United States authorities, and the c 
plete accomplishment of the purposes of the war as decl; 
by the resolution of July, 1861, future generations in sti 
ing the history of those eventful times, will be amazed 
shocked that the party which dominated the Government 
fused to recognize the right of the State to be restored to 
Union; refused to admit her Senators and Representat 
to Congress ; abolished her Government with its Constitu 
prohibiting slavery; obliterated every vestige of civil 
thority, and divided the seceding States into five 

"military DISTRICTS^' 

subject to the control of oflBcers of the United States Ai 

with soldiers in readiness to execute their orders. In a \« 

all the time-honored safeguards of freedom were set a 

and the will of these military chiefs became the supreme 

They were clothed with autocratic power over the unfc 

nate inhabitants who had been -^Tomvafc^ ^c^\5^T5ii\ft\\ to 

Union ** with, all the dignity, ^\\«LY\tY ^w^ tv^\& v>?l '^^ 

uuimpsLxred:' The pretended mo\Ave ^^x vVx^ ^:^^^y 

vire was that '' the civil goverumeii^B m v\v^ x^\^\^X3 
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not l^al govenimentB.'' It has been seen that this was an 
assomptioD utterly without fouudatioD. 

The military govemments were characterized by the most 
horrible excesses. Their establishment was preliminary to a 
call by each of the military commanders^ for conventions to 
frame other constitutions, and impose other conditions not 
embraced in the resolution of July, 1861, harsh, vindictive 
and humiliating. A very large number of capable and patri- 
otic white citizens, though they had renewed their allegiance 
to the Union, were debarred from voting in the election of 
members to the convention. Test oaths with fearful penalties 
were devised for the exclusion of the proscribed classes. 
With these exceptions, every male person of legal age, resi- 
dent In the state, including negroes who 

DID NOT KNOW WHAT VOTING MEANT 

and were totally ignorant of the responsibilities of citizenship, 
were authorized to vote and to become members of the con- 
vention on which was devolved the momentous duty of framing 
the organic law of the commonwealth. The bill provided 
complete machinery for putting the scheme into execution. It 
Was as repulsive as it could be made to men '^ in whose veins 
the blood of freedom circulated." The hapless people were put 
Jn a fearful dilemma, between the devil and the deep sea. 
Their only escape from the horrid rule of inexperienced and 
(in some instances) brutal military chiefs, was through the 
^Iderness of a civil government framed by alien rascal- 
lions and ignorant n^roes. Outraged by previous bad faith 
and despairing of being able to propitiate the dominant party 
of the Union, many worthy citizens who had been active in 
the plan originally prescribed by President Lincoln and 
adopted by his successor for restoring the State to the Union, 
made, as I then thought, and still believe, the mistake of 
standing aloof and refusing to take part in this latter scheme 
^f reconstruction, but in justification of their course, to quote 
liie language of John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, it should 
be remembered that the authors of t\ve meai^\xt^^''''\v2A'«5Rk\^^ 
heir protests, repelled their aid, msxiWieidL >i5cLd^ xsSs^^ ^ "^sS 
aicted on them an abasement wViicYv tVvej ^« ^ "^ '^'^'^'^' 
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able, in posting over them their slaves of yesterday, to secom ; 
their pledge of sabmission to the ConstitutioD of the United . 
Slates/^ In a few counties capable and patriotic men were 
elected to the convention, but they were shining exceptions : 
to the rule of ignorance and depravity which pervaded what 
became memorable as 

THE BLACK AND TAK OOmTENTION. 

The reconstruction acts were general invitations to un- 
principled adventurers, ofiscourings of the white race, from 
eveiT part of the country, to come and ally themselves with 
the late slaves, and organize a local government which, while 
serving as an agency of plunder, would increase the strength 
of the dominant party in both branches of Congress and the 
electoral college. In the qualities of ignorance, corruption 
and depravity, the convention was all that the imagination 
could conceive. It was a fooPs paradise for the negroes who 
undertook to perform what they were incapable of doing, and 
as to their mercenary white leaders, " the stream of purpose 
which ran through all their actions was plunder and revenge.'' 
Not one of the authors and abettors of the plan, was actuated 
by a higher motive than party success. Not one of them be- 
lieved that it would promote the restoration of the Union to 
substitute the rule of knaves anc} negroes, for the State govern- 
ments which they had overthrown. They knew the deprav- 
ity of the white renegades whom they had commissioned to 
do this work, and they knew (to employ the language of a 
Northern statesman and Union soldier) that " in the whole 
historic period of the world, the negro race had never esta- 
blished or maintained a government for themselves," much 
less had they shown their competency to govern the white 
race. The convention dragged its sh^w length through many 
long, weary months. Its members lived in a state of luxury 
unknown to their previous habits. They voted themselves 
ten dollars a day and paid their innumerable employees wages 
correspoDdingly high. Its cost aggregated nearly a quarter mil- 
I/on of dollars which they extorl^d ^totii \5cv^ Kxsi^Nw.^^ii 
white people at the point of t\ve \>a.yow^l V\^&^\s^ ^^\K>SNr 
tary chiefs who were holding tVvem m ^x^fc^^^^^xi. ^xv^ ^^^^> 
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tax biUs^ howeyer^ was so manifestly a robbing device, so cruel 
. and extortionate, that even the commanding general moved 
to compassion, iijterposed bis autocratic power and annulled 
it. Many of the members had no local habitation in the 
counties they pretended to represent, nor employment ex- 
^pt as law makers for the people among whom they did not 
i^ide, and over whom they had come to rule. When the 
labors of this motley assembly came to an end, 

THE INSTRUMENT WHICH THEY CALLED A CONSTITUTION, 

proved to be worthy of its parentage : " a league with death 
and a covenant with hell.*' If it had been permitted to stand 
as it came from the hands of its authors, it would have per- 
manently disfranchised many of the intelligent tax-payers and 
best citizens of the white race. It was a cunningly-devised 
scheme to create a multiplicity of oflSces, and to make the 
State government' a close corporation for the benefit of the 
3ormorants. It professed to *' establish justice,'' and yet it 
should have excluded nearly one-half of the intelligent white 
citizens of the State from participation in the government, 
jther than in bearing its burdens. It pretended that it was 
lesigned to " maintain order," and yet it contained the germs 
)f inevitable disorder. It professed that it was designed to 
' perpetuate liberty," and yet it would have practically en- 
laved a large number of the free born white people of the 
itate. The test oath which it prescribed, according to the testi- 
nony of one of the conspirators, was intended " as a perma- 
lent feature of the constitution for all oflBces from Governor 
o Constable." (TarbelPs testimony before Congressional 
IJommittee, 276.) It went to the extreme of disfranchising 
hose who had charitably contributed to the relief of sick and 
udbring Confederate soldiers. The father who had furnished 
bod and raiment to his son serving in the Confederate army, 
VQ3 made to pay the penalty of political death unless he would 
mrge himself of the imputed crime by taking the oath that 
le had not been guilty of it. The colored man who had vol- 
ntarlly remained at home, and raised eotw ^\A \aft»^\^^*^^ 
bsistence of the Southern soVdieta, eoviVd wo\. V^^^ ^^'^'^ 
thout incurring the penalty affixed to \!iafe q^^x.^- 
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It is the purpose of the writer to note only the proscriptive 
features of the constitution though it contained many 

i 

OTHER ODIOUS PROVISIONS. 

It authorized the creation of sinecures without limit ItB 
authors did even worse. They empowered the L^islatore to 
supersede the time-honored and impartial system of trial 
by jury of the vicinage, by providing for the indictment and ' 
trial of persons charged with crime in any county other than 
the one m which it was alleged to have been committed (Art 
12, Sec, 4). Transportation for trial was one of the griev- 
ances enumerated by the signers of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence against the British crown, and for resisting 
which, they made their appeal to a candid world. And even 
worse, the wicked defiance of the law of Almighty God to 
divide human beings into distinct races, and the institution of 
a beastly system of mongrelism usually called " social equal- 
ity," cropped out in every part of the scheme. The intent 
was shown in the public school system for which it provided, 
and in the clauses relating to public conveyances and to State 
charitable institutions. These provisions, according to their 
original intent, have passed into "innoxuous desuetude" 
under the invincible determination of the white race, but this 
does not change their meaning, and the design of the framers. 

THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION REJECTED. 

The supplementary reconstruction bill provided that the 
Constitution should be submitted fbr ratification to the per- 
sons who were allowed to vote on the question, within thirty 
days. With a determination born of desperation, the white 
people of the State arose in a body and concentrated their en- 
ergies to reject the proposed constitution. By the force of 
will resistless as the cyclone when it takes its march, and 
which swept multitudes of colored men into their movement, 
the scheme was rejected, and mOcv \\. ^^ \sv<ev!L^V^ Vj^d been 
selected by the adventurers to fi\\ t\vfe o«vefe&S>cv^l\ia.^ w^s&s^ 

But now comes 
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A SmX DABKEB CHAFTEB 

history of these disgraceful times. The aathors of the 
tutioDy disappointed by the &iliire of their scheme, 
d to abide by the decision^ though the election upon tlie 
on of ratification was held under the rigid regulations 
}rict surveillance of the military commander^ who, on 
stated that he had held a fair election ; that his subordi- 
^* were selected on account of their firmness, experience, 
Loral character ;'' and that "they were all officers of the 
I army who had served during the rebellion." To 
'^a fair election'' he had stationed troops at sixty 
within the State, and they were promptly sent to every 
"where reports were made that intimidation was threat- 
' The whole business was in the hands of the military, 
►nly privilege which the commander vouchsafed to the 
residents was to vote, and even this privilege was de- 

a large number of them. The right of freely discuss- 
was frequently interfered with. Nevertheless, it was 
aside by the aroused people like chaff before the wind, 
al instance of the utter impotence of any device, how- 
unningly contrived, to hold the white race in permanent 
tion to the rule of an inferior race. 

HOW THE CX)NSPIRACY WAS WORKED. 

970uld be tedious to narrate the unscrupulous means 
were employed to force the disfranchising Constitution 
an unwilling people. The conspiracy was worked 
jr by a "committee of five,'' who issued a manifesto, 
ing that the counties of Carroll, Copiah, Chickasaw, 
3, Lafayette, Rankin and Yallobusha, had been carried 
it the Constitution by fraud, intimidation and violence, 
lould be deprived of representation in the Legislature, 
ate offices, and in Congress. The petition to the Fed- 
ithorities to put the proposed Government into opera- 
Qotwithstanding the rejection of the Constitution, was 
"ted bjr perjured testimony, impwlm^ \Jcvfe \£v<^\. ^\i^« 

1 crimes to the persons wliom l\ve^ ^ovv^X. \a ^^^ 
permanent disability. A specimeiv o\ i\\^ ^^\fc^^^ 
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testimony of the baffled conspirators will suffice : One ''T. 
W. Stringer," a colored importation from Ohio, swore that 
the late venerable Chief Justice Sharkey, whose life had ex- 
emplified the Christian virtues of peace and good-will to 
meuji at the head of an armed band, had assaulted the ^Com- 
mittee of Five'' when engaged in its virtuous task of investi- 
^ting the election ; and that the military commander himself 
did not perform his duty faithfully in the management of the 
election. Also, that "in a fair election twenty-five colored 
men would not have voted against the Constitution,^ no^ 
withstanding its prescriptive clauses. 

On the recommendation of President Grant, CongresB 
passed an act providing for another election, which secured to 
the people an opportunity to vote upon the disfranchisiif 
clauses separately, and at the same time for State officen^ 
members of the Legislature, and Representatives in Congress. 
The scheme includS the sanction of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, which incorporated in the Constitution 
of the United States suffrage in the States without regard to 
race, color, or previous condition. It was a revolutionary 
measure, violative of the compact of Union, which required 
that the Constitution should be amended bv the voluntaiy 
action of the States and not by the declaration of Congress. 
It was a departure from the resolutions which passed that 
body in July, 1861, declaratory of the purposes of the war. 
This election was held on the 30th of November, 1869. 
Driven to the alternative of a choice between military des- 
potism and a local government under the constitution as 
changed, the white people chose the latter, with the hope of 
discarding the organic law made by the carpet-baggers and 
negroes and reestablishing home rule in the not distant future. 

Meantime, the adventurers had industriously, and by the 
most insidious method, drilled the negroes, who composed a 
large majority of the voting population, into partisan activity. 
They organized them into secret conspiracies, known as 

and with oaths, bound them to do ^h^vc U^Kvw^- ^1 ^^^ 
to their fears and to their mstmot oi x^e^, ^xA Vj ^^^ 
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mises of blessings i/^hich they could never realize^ and di- 
iDg with them the innumerable offices for which provision 
; made in the Constitution they had artfully framed^ the 
roes became for six years pliant instruments in the hands 
the adventurers. The purpose of the organic law which 
Y had originated; and their every device, tended to the one 
»t of robbing and luxuriating upon, the labor of the im- 
erished people. Having the entire election machinery in 
ir control and the army at their command, they secured 
r-fifths of the Legislature (the white counties having been 
rived of equal representation by a discriminating and 
[uitous apportionment), elected their ticket for State 
3ers and Senators and Kepresentatives in Congress. In a 
d, mongrelism, ignorance and depravity were installed. 
J State haS been ** reconstructed" after the most approved 
lion of Thad. Stevens, Charles Sumner, O. P. Morton, 
n Sherman and other great Kepublican leaders, who looked 
iplacently on their work and said it was good. The 
[islature was composed mainly of 

NEGROES AND CARPET BAGGERS, 

1 a small ingredient of honest apd capable citizens of 
te counties which had been allowed meagre representa- 
. One of the^persons elected to the United States Senate 
a negro, a new-comer from some other part of the coun- 
; and the other was Adelbert Ames, an army officer who had 
mntended the election and of whom it was truthfully 
by Hon. J. L. Alcorn, another Republican, " He does 
live here ; he has no interest in Mississippi except simply 
old an office as long as that office continues ; and when 
office ends, he is done with Mississippi." He was subse- 
tttly transferred from the United States Senate to the 
« of Governor. The most becoming act of this adven- 
r was his resignation of the latter office and departure for 
home in the North pending articles of impeachment, 
jry department of the State govexivmewt ^«& \\i ^^ ^^^- 
of the adventurers and negroes. TVv^ \a\XiCC T^^^fc >as^ ^ 
n'ejr in the Legislature, and on 8ev^T«\ ocRaavsw^i ^^^^^^^^^ 
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the color line and asserted their supremacy. It a 
readily seen that '^ reconstrnction *' meant 

^ORGANIZED WAR BETWEEN THE RACES. 

There could be no peace, prosperiiy nor order in a 
thus governed. The era oi mongrelism was an ei 
anguish and antagonism ; an era of fraud and profl: 
The authorities of the State did not reflect the will nor 
mote the welfare of the people. Unprincipled advent 
^ and their illiterate and ambitious negro allies/ rule< 
robbed. Justice was bought and sold. Taxes amouni 
confiscation. Labor was robbed of its earnings. The c 
of strife like "a fury crowned with thorns'' was t 
loose. Chaos had come again. It should be^remem 
that at the close of the war, the people of Mississipp 
been brought to the lowest depths of poverty, always exec 
the Dugald Dalgettys, who, professing to be on either si 
occasion offered, levied contributions on both. Lane 
found their estates encumbered and run to waste. Thej 
pursued with remorseless greed by rapacious cre( 
Their laboring capital was gone. Their dwellings 
dilapidated or totally destroyed. Their gin houses 
dismantled or burned. Their fences rotted down. The 
chants, finding their means swept out of existence, 
forced to compromise with creditors upon terms which i 
other circumstances would have been discreditable. Th( 
dition of the emancipated race was deplorable. Tradi 
slaves, the responsibilities of freedom and citizenship 
put upon them suddenly when they were incapable of b( 
them. The idea they had of freedom was that it ^ 
relieve them of the necessity of labor, and license tin 
live in idleness, and to indulge in whatever propensity 
might desire to follow. Every expedient was devise 
their self-constituted guardians to mislead, to deceive an 
them of their scanty earnings. A 

GIGANTIC SWINT>lA^Qc kCyE.^CS^ 

^DOWD as the Freed men's Savings, ^^\iV,^^^ ^^^ 
WashiDgtoD, with branches exteiid:^^ >lVtovx^ >^ 
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s of the South^ by the pretended benefactors of the 
nen. Into this concern they were induced to deposit 
small eamingS; which were greedily seized and appropri- 
^y the human vultures. These deposits have not yet 
retumedy and though nearly all of the original victims 
passed away^ claim agents^ in the hope of reaping a 
i, are beseigine Congress for an appropriation to refund 
out of the Federal treasury. While white and black 
struggling in the 

SLOUGH OF A CX)MMON CALAMITY, 

* reconstruction " as I have described was inaugurated, 
'arious departments of the State government were filled 
e most part as Horace Greeley said, by ** rascally advent- 
and refuse of Northern society who came South, out at 
8 to make their fortunes;" negroes, many of whom, 
)t know the first letter in the alphabet, and scallawags 
vere natives to the soil and readily became participants 
lathering up the wreck " as their nefarious occupation 
ppropriately called. The government managed by these 
I, it may be imagined greatly aggravated the misfortunes 
) people. In an address dated October 8th, 1875, upon 
ecrease of property values during five years of their 
it was demonstrated that it had produced widespread 
ction, that the cormorants were devouring more than 
riling people could make by the utmost industry and 
my. The progress from the lower deep of desolation to 
)wer depths was going on with frightful speed. Under 
ganic law framed for the purpose of encouraging such 
J, the Legislature, constituted mainly of the same material 

composed the Mongrel Convention, multiplied offices 
e benefit of drones, originated jobs, and voted appropri- 

for the enrichment of rings. The halls, lobbies and 
ittee rooms of the capitol swarmed with harpies. Igno- 
and knavery, inside and out, contended for the mastery 
inteUigence and honesty. TVie atT^aiai eioviJA ^\^fc ^^ 

than its source, and was therefore \»o\\\x\!^^'£A^5R»^^'^ 
Judiciary was partisan, not on\y m ^^ ^^^ ^"^ ^ 
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was composed of members of one political organization : bat 
with rare exceptions^ they draggled the ermine in the miie 
of partisan politics, and prostituted to party ends the 
influence reflected from their positions. Judges were ap- 
pointed on political grounds without reference to qualificatioD; 
and the selection of incompetents was of frequent occurrence. 
As the property rights, and personal security of every indi- 
vidual in a community, depend on the wisdom, int^ity, and 
stability of the courts of justice, a learned and upright judici- 
ary is a public blessing ; but the sum of all curses is a judici- 
ary that is weak, incompetent and corrupt. 

The Executive Department lavished large sums for which 
no account was rendered, on partisan favorites employed in 
the despicable capacity of spies, always a favorite custom of 
despots who wronged, and feared, the people. This depart- 
ment had the ready co-operation of the Legislature, in all 
those infamous schemes of the reconstruction era, such as the 
Picked Cavalry and the Gatlin gun bills for terrorizing the 
people ; the bill to carry into effect the clause of the consti- 
tution authorizing the transportation of persons for trial to 
counties remote from the places where their offences were al- 
leged to have been committed, the Pearl River Navigation 
swindle and kindred measures. It was a custom of the Gov- 
ernor in derogation of the honor and dignity of the State, ! 
upon pretexts created by his own machinations to call upon 
the federal government for troops to keep the peace, to enforce 
his decrees and to interfere in State elections. This practice 
was contrary to the traditions of a free people, and has ever 
been especially repugnant to the people of this country. The 
colonists before they separated from Great Britain indignantly 
remonstrated when troops were stationed in their midst, and 
notified the government of that country that they would not 
deliberate in their assemblies while troops were stationed in the 
vicinage. The English-speaking people have ever r^arded 
a standing army at the polls as the deadly enemy of freedom. 

An act of Parliament passed in 1735, directed that no troops 
should be quartered at any pVacfe ^\\ct^ wa. A<^\^«^ '^^a to be 
Aeld. Gov. Ames, not unmmAM oi \\\^ ^v^'goaxNRfc ^\ "^ 
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the States of theUnioD, with shameless efirontery od the 11th 
of September, 1875, repeated the call wliich he had made on the 
President for additional military force, saying : '' I am aware 
of the reluctance of the people of the cguntry towards 
national interference in State elections, (by the use of troops). 
• • . Permit me to hope that the odium of such inter- 
ference will not attach to the President, or the Republican 
party. Let the odium in all its magnitude descend upon me.'' 
He said it was an 

"an issue op race,'' 

and nothing less than the military power of the United 
States could settle it." This " issue," it will be borne in 
mind, was an inevitable consequence of the plan of " recon- 
struction " \^hich had been devised pretendedly to maintain 
" unimpaired," " the dignity, equality and rights of the sev- 
eral States." 

Under pretence of an educational system wasteful appro- 
priations were made. The chief ground of complaint by the 
impoverished tax-payers was that the system instead of being 
a nursery of useful knowledge, honesty and correct principle 
in the training of the youths of the State the way they should 
go, became in fact the convenient cover for all kinds of plun- 
dering schemes, jobs in school books, jobs in school buildings, 
jobs in school fnmiture, jobs in everything. School warrants 
were depreciated to afford operators the opportunity of 
speculating and amassing fortunes. The highest rate of com- 
pensation was paid for the lowest standard of qualification. 
The head of the department was an embezzler, forger and 
thief, who wound up his career by fleeing from the State to 
avoid the penalty of his crime. Speaking of this refugee 
naturally reminds me of the Penitentiary. 

This institution had been self-sustaining before the war. 
Its well-trained muscular labor ought to have more than 
indemnified the State after the war, but it became a heavy 
t>urden, costing on an average during the six years of carpet- 
^ag misrule the large sum of seventy-ecv^u wwsmAl \^^)SfiB%k 
jrear. 

Its £imncial policy was a model o€ 
22 
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PBOPLIGACY AIJD EXTKAVAOAKCE. 

It was described in language more forcible than I can 
command^ by the late Henry Musgrove, Auditor of Pablic 
Accounts durifig the first four years of misrule. In his 
report of January 1st, 1874, he said : " For the past three 
years, and the present one now before you, in no single 
instance have the receipts proper reached the expenditures of 
any year ; but on the contrary, the latter have far exceeded 
the former, and hence a debt of considerable magnitude has 
increased year after year." 

Governor Ames, in his message of January 4, 1874, bore 
testimony to the deplorable financial condition, saybe: 
"The state is in debt, her credit is impaired." For the 
increase of indebtedness from a mere song to several millions, 
there was nothing to show except the depression of all kinds 
of industry and an alarming diminution of the property 
values of the State. Deplorable is the fate of a people whose 
agents habitually make larger appropriations from their 
treasury than can be collected by the most grinding system of 
taxation. It eats up the fruits of toil. Destroys values. 
Depresses business. Imposes upon them the most exacting of 
task-masters, an oppressive public debt. Such was the- sjns- 
tem declared to have been put in practice during the " recon- 
struction " period. The anomaly existed of an increase of 
the public debt in proportion to the increase of taxes. The 
decrease in property valuation during these six years of mal- 
administration amounted to forty millions of dollars. Six 
million four hundred thousand acres comprising twenty per 
cent, of the lands in the State, had been forfeited for non-pay- 
ment of taxes. After they were confiscated they ceased to be 
taxable, and the taxes upon those which remained in the pos- 
session of their owners, were proportionately raised. 

THE tax-payers' PRAYER. 

The tex-payers assembled in a State convention to consider 
their wrongs; and on tVie 4t\\3aTi\\^\>j,\^l^^^.^^-5s^5ftA «i 
j)Q^on to the ljegiB\a\,wt^ ^ot T^\^i. ^^ssso^. "^Ma.^ 
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^ '' To show the extraordinary and rapid increase of taxation 
imposed on this impoverished people, these particulars are 
cited : In 1869, the state levy was ten cents on the hundred 
dollars of assessed value of lands. For the year 1871, it 
was four times as great. For 1872, it was four times as 
great. For the year 1873, it was eight and a half times as 
great. For the year 1874, it was fourteen times as great 
The people are poorer than ever before. . . . The aggre- 
gate amount of taxes levied on us, in our poverty, greatly 
exceeds the amount levied on us in prosperous days. Thus 
as the people become poorer, are their buniens increased. In 
many counties, the increase in the county levies, has been still 
m*eater.'' Hon. George C. McKee, then and now, a trusted 
Kepublican leader, wrote : " I would beg you to bear in mind 
that there is no fear of cutting too deep. The evil is enor- 
mous. The petition of the tax-payers should be heeded.'' 
Hon. Geoi^ E. Harris, Republican Ex- Attorney General, 
and member of Congress, in an open letter to a political asso- 
ciate, said : " The people are in a state of exasperation, and 
in their poverty and desperation they are in arms against the 
burden of taxes levied and collected on their property. They 
have made a respectful appeal to the Legislature for relief. '' 
But the respectful appeal of the tax-payers was treated with 
contempt. It was laughed to scorn by the adventurers and 
n^roes into whose keeping " reconstruction ^^ had been com- 
mitted, the affairs of the state. And thus the condition grew 
from bad to worse. The curses of Pharaoh had come again. 
They were not frogs. They were human vultures who 

people. 

INFAMY AND DISGRACE CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 

In reading the foregoing sketch of the evils produced by 
" reconstruction *' upon the plan enforced by the dominant 
party of the Union, the public will discern the accuracy of 
the following description of the SoutWii StaXfe ^<5s<£t\i\s\<5x^a» 
wade at the time by a prominent ^ort\v^tw ^\3s>Xfe^\fikax^^^^^^* 
^ag-ene Hale, a United States Senator ftorti '^'sCvafc. 
^^The infamy and disgrace of oertam S>Qvx\5aKt\v ^^a^ ^ 
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emments have been oonstently on the increase. . . . Thae 
have been bad men in those states who have bought power 
by wholesale bribery^ and have enriched themselves at the 
expense of the people by peculation^ or open-handed robbery. 
Corruption and anarchy have occupied and possessed these 
unfortunate States." 

True to the life. If corruption was sought it was here. 
If knavery, it was here. If ignorance, it was here. If " an- 
archy," it was here. The wickedness and folly of forcing the 
negro into collision with the white race was apparent. The 
criminal intent to install the former as the ruler of the latter 
was so gross a violation of nature's laws, that it forced the 
whites to ignore all other considerations and unite as one man 
for self-protection. The adventurers were reckless and de- 
praved. The negroes were intoxicated by the dizzy height to 
which they had been suddenly raised. The attempt of sec- 
tional agitators and philonegrists to reverse the abnormal 
relation of the two races produced the inevitable consequence 
of strife and bloody conflict. It was worse than folly to 
suppose that the negro who had through all the ages shown 
his utter incapacity for self-government could be elevated from 
a state of slavery into the rulership of the race which history 
teaches had sometimes been forced to succumb to superior 
numbers of its own kind, but had never bent the suppliant 
knee to an inferior race. In Mississippi, the vigilance, forti- 
tude, courage, and natural force of the white raca prevented a 
repetition of the histories of the negro countries of Hayti and | 
San Domingo where the comparatively few whites residing ip , 
the islands when emancipation was proclaimed were either 
massacred or banished. 

RESCUED FROM MISRULE. 

It has been seen that in 1869, a determined effort enabled 

the white people to defeat the scheme for their permanent dis- 

fmnchisemeDt In 1875, by a similar resolute endeavor, they 

succeeded in rescuing the State irom \]ti^ \m&\i\3^'i^V\s3oL Lhave 

sketch ed 

In aa address to the en8uiugT^emocTO.>Cvb^\»Nfc^:«.w^^i»sR 
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Hon. J. Z. Geoige, Chairman of the State Executive Com- 
mittee said : " For the past six years oar struggle has been 
to overthrow misrule and to secure the opportunity of self- 
government. We were then without a policy beyond the de- 
termination that economy should supersede waste, and honesty 
and competency should expel vice and ignorance from official 
life. The particular measures by which a people can be made 
great and prosperous did not engage our attention. Now it 
behooves us to consider what measures will most advance us, 
and see that they are adopted." 

When this address was delivered a Democratic Legislature 
had already been elected. Governor Ames hjid resigned and 
left the State. A Democrat (Hon. J. M. Stone) by virtue of 
his election as presiding oflBcer of the State Senate, had been 
installed in the office of Governor, and measures had been 
taken to arrest the downward course of the State. It was a 
saying of Edmund Burke that in England from the earliest 
times the great battles for freedom had been fought on the 
question of taxation. Here in Mississippi it had been fought 
on the questions of texation and of social order. The first 
step of the reformers was to reduce the one and establish the 
other. They hastened to lift the burden of superfluous taxes 
from the shoulders of the oppressed people ; te dismiss super- 
numerary officials ; to improve the common school system ; to 
abolish sinecures, and to reduce salaries. State taxes were 
reduced from 9 J mills on the dollar to 2 J mills. The taxing 
power of county boards of supervisors was restricted. It had 
been shamefully abused. In the counties where the colored 
element predominated, taxes had ranged anywhere from 15 
to 50 mills on the dollar. To prevent this abuse, a law was 
passed prohibiting boards of supervisors from levying taxes 
for county purposes which added to the state tax, would exceed 
12 J mills on the dollar, except for indispensable purposes. 
The State was placed on an honest financial basis, by .which 
her depreciated bonds were brought to par. The levee system 
was improved. The cumbrous and expensive system of hold- 
ing elections was superseded by a s\m^\eT ^lXv^l \iciwt^ ^rssw^\^- 
cal one. Of the 6,400,000 acres of \aTvd ^\v\^ ^^^^ ^Iss^^xM^ 
^r non-payment of the excessive \si:sLe^ \w\^^^^ ^ "^^"^ 
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250,000 have been redeemed. Property valuation has been 
largely increased. Outside capital, too cautious to trust itself 
to a state administration in which ignorance and corruption 
were the rule, and capacity and integrity the exception, com- 
menced seeking investment in all kinds of industrial enter- 
prises. In 1870, there were in round numbers but 800 miles 
of railroad in the State. In 1889, there were 2,100 miles. 
In the public school system the improvement has been marked. 
For educational purposes, the whites pay 90 per cent, of the 
taxes, and realize in the schooling of their own race about 40 
per cent A careful investigation of the educational reforms 
in Mississippi, in common with the other States of the South, 
has induced a Northern educator, Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo, 
eminent alike for his learning and philanthropy, to declare 
that '^ no other people in human history has made an effort so 
remarkable as the people of the South, in re-establishing their 
schools and collies. Overwhelmed by war and bad govern- 
ment, they have done wonders," (he continues,) '^ and with 
the interest and zeal now felt in public schools in the South, 
the hope for the future is brighter than ever.*' He added : 
" Lafit year these 16 states paid nearly $1,000,000 each for 
educational purposes, a sum greater according to their means, 
than ten times the amount now paid by most of the New 
England States." 

This statement of the eminent Massachusetts educator and 
philanthropist, is fully verified as to Mississippi, by the report 
of the State Superintendent of Public Education for the year 
1889, wherein it is shown that the State appropriated $1,209,- 

343 for school purposes, on a total assessment of property 
amounting to $157,518,906, and that the number of children 
enrolled in her public schools are 148,435 white and 172,552 
colored* 

Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin, a distinguished Republican 
leader, in a speech in the United States Senate, delivered as 
late as March 3, 1890, fully supports the glowing report of 
Dr. Mayo. He says : 
'^ The Southy since 1880, not oxAy \kaa ^^^^\!L^?^>J(is^^55K!wii;a.- 
ful rapidity J justifying the pxide V\t\v \«\i\^ >we^ ^^>^^ ^vr 
dare to the world their matenaV T^vvtQ^,\sviV^^V^ ^^-ic 
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siDoe 1880; marveloasly in the matter of oommon school edu- 
oadon/' 

Fortifying his statement with unanswerable figures, he 
adds: 

** I am brought to the proposition that the Southern people 
have not only been doing well since 1870 and 1880 in the 
education of white children, but they have been doing well 
in the education of color^ children/' 

In the same connection^ he utters the indisputable truth, 
that ** the burden of the expense is mainly defrayed by the 
white people of the South/' 

Statistics show that Mississippi has kept abreast with her 
sister commonwealths of the South. 

And so there has been a long stride in the 

MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT, 

in every element which makes up the sum of public prosper- 
ity, nhile no profane attempt has been made to annul the 
distinctions which Infinite Wisdom has established between the 
Caucasian and the negro races, nor to bridge over the chasm 
which He has created, by devices born of fanaticism, the 
n^roes, under white rule, have been afforded all the bless- 
ings of just and impartial laws. Convinced of the safety of 
their persons and property, they would become entirely con- 
tented, if their fears and the natural antipathy of race, were 
not aroused by sectional agitators and fanatics. 

The object of this paper is to fix the responsibility of "re- 
construction" and its disastrous consequences, where they be- 
long, not to extol the intelligent and honest rule of the white 
race. An estimate of what the State suffered by the alien and 
negro rule resulting from the plan of reconstruction unwisely 
and needlessly enforced, can be formed by contrasting the 
losses on the one hand, with the gains on the other. 

WHAT ABRAHAM LINCOLN TAUGHT, 

In clothing the negro with the wei^t^ T^'^tisJoS^^A <^ 
government when be was utterly unftt fox ^oti^'^^^ ^xsSfessts 
rthe measure acted not only in deftaivoft oi «». \>Bfe\«®»^^ ' 
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history^ but of the teachings of the statesman whom they 
professed to revere above all others. In his letter of March 
13th; 1864; to Michael Hahn, of Louisiana; President lin- 
coln wrote : "Tou are about to have a convention, which will 
probably define the elective franchise. I have a suggestion 
for your private consideration; whether some of the colored 
people may not be let in, aS; for instance; the very inteliigeiU, 
aiid those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. . • . But 
this is only a suggestion;'' etc.; etc. 

Mr. Lincoln; it will be seen, was not even dear in the opin- 
ion that even the ** very intelligent negro," and the negro who 
had fought ^'gallantly for his freedom; should be allowed to 
vote. He could not have tolerated the plan of admitting to 
suffrage the entire mass of ignorance and total incompetency 
as provided in the plan of " reconstruction.^' This is in accord 
witn the well-matured opinion he had previously declared on 
the subject of negro capacity for self-government. In 1858, 
he said : " I am not, and have never beeU; in favor of bring- 
ing about; in any form, the social and political equality of 
the white and the black races. There is a physical difference 
which forbids them from living together on terms of social 
and political equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
while they do remain together, there must be the position of 
superior and inferior, and I; as much as any other man; am 
in favor of having the superior position assigned to the whites.^* 

Thus spoke Abraham Lincoln. But in the plan of "re- 
construction** forced upon the Southern StateS; the doctrine 
which he declared was reversed; so far as it applied to Missis- 
sippi and other Southern States in which there was a naajority 
of the " inferior*' race. 

Nor could the illustrious prophet of Republicanism have 
tolerated the plan of turning the Southern States over to 

CARPET-BAGGERS AND FEDERAL ARMY OFFICERS, 

who, talcing advantage of their positions, secured their eleo- 
. tion to oMce, as in the case o{ C3[«i\eni\. k.m^. \\i ^ Wva ta 
G. F. Sbepley, in relation to tla^ OoN^T\vts^«oJt ^S. ^SuRK^aasaK 
Uted November 21st, 1862, mr. \ivweo\Tv ^xo\fc>-. 
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'^Mr. Kennedy has some apprehensions that federal officers, 
not citizens of Louisiana, may run as candidates for Congress 
in that 8tate. In my view, there would be no jwssible object 
in such a course. . . . What we want is conclusive evi- 
ience that respectable citizens of Louisiana are willing to 
serve as members of Congress, and to swear to support the 
[)onstitution, and that other respectable citizens are willing to 
irote for them. To send a parcel of Northern rrten here as 
RepresemtaUveSy ekcied, as U would be under stood, and perhaps 
'ealfy 90 J at the point of the hayonety would be disgra/iefid and 
TMtrageoMsP 

Directly opposed to these common-sense ideas of Abraham 
Liincoln was the policy of "reconstruction" devised and en- 
broed after his death. It was even worse. It was a combi- 
lation of the two objectionable elements which he described — 
he negro and the carpet-bagger. We have seen that, under 
he government of Mississippi succeeding the provisional ad- 
ninistration of Governor Sharkey, "respectable citizens" 
vere elected to Congress, "willing to serve, and to swear to 
apport the Constitution," by "other respectable citizens," 
ind were not admitted. Under the mongrel system eventu- 
Jly adopted, "federal officers, not citizens," and "a parcel of 
Northern men," who had come- as adventurers, were elected 
)y the negro majority and £ulmitted as Representatives and 
^nators. With language aptly applied. President Lincoln 
diaracterized such proceedings as "disgraceful and outrage- 
)us." Such men were not only sent to represent Mississippi 
n the national councils, but they were deputed to unite with 
he negroes to seize the State government, and to have and 
o hold it for all time. No wonder Rev. Henry Ward 
ieecher, one of the founders of the anti-slavery party, refer- 
•ing to the overthrow of a similar conspiracy in another 
Jouthern State, indignantly proclaimed that it "was sheer 
nadness to place the government of the State in the hands 
)f ignorant negroes and vile carpet-baggers." Said Mr. 
Beecher, " There never was such a system of taxation and 
-eneraJ government . , . Just consider \k^ ^XaXfe ^*l *^«nxss|^^ 
he South has sunk all its property m ^ ^^x ^"sai^ V^\ ^^^^^"^ 
iveJjr fought. Its young meu were dedm^aXftSL^^a^^ ^^^ ^ 
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themselves honestly and sublimely to work. They endanlltt^ 
nobly. The class that was suffering all these ills found it«Hl^^ 
suddenly governed by a majority tihat a little while ago ^raRl^ 
slaves. There never was such a subversion in the hiiioiy c( |^ 
the white people. ^It was mondrous I'' 
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In assigning to the negro a part which he was wholly un- 
prepared to perform^ and which he could not undertake widh 
out bringing calamity upon himself^ as well as the whites, tbe 
parties to the plot acted not only in defiance of the admoni- 
tion of their idolized statesman, but of the warnings of histoiy | ( 
with its ^^ philososophy teaching by example.'' The leaned 
English historian^ Allison, in describing the experiments of 
n^ro rule in the West Indies, says, it has demonstrated that 
the negro ^' does not possess the qualities requisite to erect a 
fabric of civilized freedom.'' Mackenzie, in his jvirork on St 
Domingo, says, that ** it is impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion but that in the qualities requisite to create and I)e^ 
petuate civilization, the African is decidedly inferior to the 
European race, and if any doubt could exist on this subject, 
it would be removed by the subsequent history, and present 
state of the Haytien government." Sir Spencer St. John, 
formerly English minister resident at Hayti, in giving the 
result of his observations after personally knowing the 
Haytien Republic for twenty-five years, says : 

'^ I know what the black man is, and I have no hesitation 
in declaring that he is inoapabU of the art of gcyoemmenty and 
that to entrust him with framing and working the laws for 
our (the English) islands (West Indies) is to condemn those 
islands to inevitable ruin. What the negro may become afl«r 
centuries of civilized education, I cannot tell, but what I know 
is, he is not fit to govern now." " In spite," he says " of all 
civilizing elements around the Haytiens, there is a distinct 
tendency to sink into the state of an African tribe." After 
ninety years of trial, the n^ro government of Hayti is a 
mockery in which every form of tyranny and vice is blended, 
instead of nrnorreasing toN?«tAa «l \i\^^\ w^fKviafiks^ tib« 
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Bj he says, *^jire in a state of rapid decadence.'' 
sites from another eminent historian of close observa- 
Tames Anthony Froude, the declaration, that in the 
Republic of Hayti, '^ there lies active and alive, the 
e revival of the West African superstition, the serpent 
p, the child sacrifice, and the cannibalism.'' In his 
^' The English in the West Indies," written after he 
nted the Islands and investigated carefully, in order to 
3rrect conclusions as to n^ro capacity for self-govern- 
he endorses the opinion of Sir Spencer St. John, and 

for the sake of theory and to shirk responsibility these 
islands are left to govern themselves, the state of 
stands as a ghastly example of the condition in which 
ill inevitably fall. If we (the English) persist, we shall 
ing against light — ^the clearest light that was ever given 
affairs." He adds : 

le does not grudge the black man his property, his 
Q, his opportunity of advancing himself; one would 
im as free and prosperous as the fates, and his own ex- 
can make him, with more and more means of raising 
' to the white man's level. But left to himself and 
b the white man to lead him, he can never reach it. . . . 
7e a population to deal with, the majority of whom are 
3rior race. Inferior, I am obliged to call them, 
J as yet they have shown no capacity to rise above the 
Dn of their ancestors, except under European laws, 
san education, and European authority to keep them 
arupon one another. . . . Give them independence, 
a few generations they will peel off such civilization 
' have as easily and as willingly as their coats and 



3." 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 



as to this same inferior race comprising a large majority 
ivhole people that the authors of the " reconstruction " 
wickedly bat, under an over-ruYine'PicoNv^^xtfifc^N^^ 
red to commit the destinies ot M^^sisJ^vgf^v ^V^^5«^r 
o infer that upon the ordinaty cjv\CB^L\om ofl «ssi^^ 
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mental policy the white people of the state would 
differed and ranged tlieoiselves under the opposing political 
banners, but when the ^^ race issue/' widi its consequences of life 
and death to their liberty and civilization, was needlessly and 
cruelly thrust upon them, they were forced into a solid, com 
pact organization in obedience to the higher law of self-preser 
vation which God in His wisdom has instituted; and this 
organization they will maintain so long as the cause which 
maide it inevitable, remains. 

Candor requires that this should be said. A part of the 
" reconstruction '' plan has expended its force. Other ports 
having been engrafted upon the ConstitutioD of the United 
States, have remained to plague not the inventor only, bat 
both the white and the negro races in the South. The blonder 
must now be clear to the authors themselves. It is not the 
purpose of the writer to ask them to retrace their steps and 
undo their folly, but may we not hope that under the innnenoe 
of the sober, second thought, they will permit us to contnd 
our domestic afbirs as nominated in the bond of union as it 
now stands, according to our own judgment, and to take care 
of ourselves as best we may. 

Ethelbebt Babkjsdale. 

Jackson, MisedflBippi, March lOthi 1890. 






CHAPTER XIII. 



RECONSTRUCTION IN TEXAS. 



THAT is known as the ordinance of secession^ by which 
r Texas was separated from the United States^ was passed 
in a convention composed of delegates elected by the 
aple of Texas, on the 1st day of February, A. D. 1861, and 
m thereafter Texas became one of the Confederate states. 

the war that followed between the states, it is no more than 
st to say that Texas discharged her full duty to her sister 
ites of the South ; but when the war closed, aside from the 
^ of property in slaves, the wealth of the state had not 
en so much impaired as it had been in the other Southern 
ites. She had not suffered devastation from invading troops, 
d those of her citizens who were not in the army, had pur- 
ed their avocations without disturbance. The earth had 
ought forth abundantly, so much so, as not only to supply 
e demand for home consumption, but to furnish large sup- 
ies for tiiose who were in the field. When hostilities ceased, 
•ge quantities of cotton remained unsold in the hands of the 
inters, and at that time commanded an unprecedented hi^ 
ice. Farming acreage had been largely increased by those, who 
th their slaves, had fled from the ravages of the war in 
ler states, and had found refuge in Texas. The great live 
ck interests in the state had prospered, and horses and 
tie were easily converted into cash, at remunerative prices. 

comparison with the other states of the South, Texas was 
a prosperous condition, and soon attracted the attention of 
)se adventurers who everywhere became known as "carpet- 
rgers." To tbem Texas was indeed "«i.\^\A ^Qwcw^^>i!^ 
k and honey /^ They sent no one ont to «^^ wx^ ^^X^csA^ 
Game themselves. Their name ^aa \e^vQ\i- "YV^vt >$xi::^ 
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pose was to despoil and plunder. The military govemm 
which domiDated the people during the greater part of the 
ooDstructioD period, furnished them every opportunity to ca 
out their thievish purposes. During that period the offices 
the state, from the judge on the bench to the constable o 
beat^ were largely composed of this class of men, and it is 
the plain truth to say, that no more ignorant, incompeti 
vicious and corrupt men have ever been permitted by j 
government, to hold official position. To their unparalk 
meanness may be attributed much of the wrong and opp 
sion that was inflicted upon the people of this state. Ub 
Confederate authority Texas was a part of what was kn( 
as the " Trans-Mississippi Department," and at the termi 
tion of actual hostilities it was under the command of Li 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, who through Generals Buckner 
Price, surrendered the Department to General Canby, of 
United States army, at New Orleans, on the 27th day of 1 
1865. On the 17th day of June, A. D. 1865, Andrew J( 
son. President of the United States, issued his proclama 
appointing Andrew J. Hamilton provisional Govemoi 
Texas, whose duty it was stated in the proclamation to be 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
proper for convening a convention composed of delegate 
be chosen by that portion of the people of said state who 
loyal to the United States, and no other; for the purpos< 
altering or amending the Constitution thereof ; and with 
thority to exercise within the limits of said state all the n 
ers necessary and proper to enable the loyal people oi 
state of Texas to restore said state to its constitutional i 
tions to the Federal Government, and to present such a 
publican form of state government as will entitle the stat 
the guaranty of the United States therefor, and its peopl 
the protection of the United States against invasion, insur 
tion and domestic violence." 

Governor Hamilton was a native of Alabama, but 
been a citizen of Texas for maxvy ^^ait^. He was in m 
respects a remarkable man, an^ \\^^ X^^ts. \x^q^^ 'C^'jsxv 
elected to bish official positiou \37 ^!ti^ ^«^V^^ "^^^^ 
at the time of secession he v^as a B^^Tes^x.\»X.YN^ Sx^x. 
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in the Congress of the United States. Hamilton was a man 
of generous impulses, and of extraordinary intellectual power, 
bat was erratic and unstable in his opinions. At one time he 
was greatly admired by the people of Texas, and for years 
before the war they delighted in calling him ^^ Colossal 
Jack,'' which was but an appropriate indication of his intel- 
lect and great oratorical ability. He had opposed secession, 
and shortly after the commencement of hostilities, had placed 
himself within the lines of the Union forces, where he re- 
mained until the war was over, but at no time did he take 
up arms against the South. Some complaint was made 
because of his delay in calling a convention to form a Con- 
stitution. But aftier having re-orgauized the state by 
appointing all county, district and state officers except Judges 
oi the Supreme Court, he, on the 17th day of Noveml^r, 
A.D. 1865, issued his proclamation for the election of dele- 

fites to a convention, which assembled on the 7th day of 
ebruary, 1866, and framed a Constitution that was sub- 
mitted to the voters of the state, ratified, and the officers of 
the state therein provided for, elected on the 25th day of 
June, A.D. 1866. 

Notwithstanding, many of the citizens of the state were 
then under political disabilities and could not vote, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor, Hon. James W. Throckmor- 
ton, received 49,277 votes, and his opponent, Hon. E. M. 
Pease, a Republican, received only 12,168 votes. Governor 
Throckmorton had lived in Texas from his boyhood, and had 
served his state Tor many years in the capacity of a legislator, 
and was distinguished for his ability, patriotism, purity of 
character and unflinching courage. He was opposed to the 
secession of the Southern states from the Federal Union, and 
had exerted his influence to prevent it, and as a delegate in 
the secession convention in 1861, voted against the passage of 
the ordinance which declared the separation of Texas from 
jhe Union. But while he looked upon secession as impolitic 
ind ruinous, he looked with scarcely less dread upon that 
ioctrine which asserted an undefined «Lwd wr^vKiS^j^ ^^<et 
I the general government to use ita m\\\\axN iw<^ 'isj^xj.^ 
e states, and be followed the fortwiiea o\ ^ xsv^sC^^^vV^'' 
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« 

his fellow-citizenS; and shared with them the fate of the 
conflict. 

He was inaugurated and entered upon the discbarge of his 
duties as Governor, on the 9th day of August, 1866, and no 
man in that high position was ever surrounded by more em* 
barrassing circumstances, or confronted with greater diffical- 
ties. He had a full appreciation of his situation, and clearlj 
perceived the obstacles that he had to overcome, as is mani- 
fest from the following passage in ^is inaugural addresB 
viz. : 

"At a time like the present, when we have just emei^ 
" from the most terrible conflict known to modern times, witl 
"homes made dreary and desolate by the heavy hand of war 
"the people impoverished under public and private debts 
"the great industrial energies of the country sadly depressed 
" occupying, in some respects, the position of a state of tb 
" Federal Union, and in others, the condition of a conquere( 
"province, exercising only such privileges as the conqueror ii 
"his wisdom may allow; the loyalty of the people to tb 
"general Government doubted; their integrity questioned 
"their honest aspirations for peace and restoration disbelieved 
" maligned and traduced, with a constant misapprehension ol 
"their most innocent actions and intentions; with a frontiei 
"many hundreds of miles in extent, being desolated by 
" murderous and powerful enemy ; our devoted frontiersme 
" filling bloody graves, their property given to the flames o 
"carried off as booty, their little ones murdered, and thei 
"wives and daughters carried into captivity more terribl 
"than death, and reserved for tortures such as savage cruelt; 
"and lust can alone invent; unprotected by the Governmen 
"we support; with troops quartered in the interior wher 
"there is peace and quiet; unwilling to send citizens to de 
"fend the suffering border for fear of arousing unjust suspi 
"cions as to the motive ; with a heavy debt created before tb 
"late war, and an empty treasury; with an absolute necessit; 
"ibr a change in the laws to adapt ourselves to the new orde 
^^of things, and embarrassmeiita \w ^n^\^ ^^xV ^^ ^xsx vAterua 
^^affairs; under such circv\msta\Aces, ^\^ ^»r)sv ^>xtx^x^^^^^ 
''when 80 much depends upon pm^c^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 
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"amount of patriotism and intelligence is required, I feel 
"sadly oppressed with the duties \v'hich lie before me." 

But, notwithstanding the almost insuperable difficulties that 
stood in his way, the Governor, assisted by the Legislature, 
went bravely to work to bring order out of chaos, and to 
restore proper relations between the state and Federal Govern- 
ment. The convention that had framed the Constitution, and 
which was composed of men of all political parties, had done 
everything required of it to facilitate the restoration of suc^h . 
relations. The abolition of slavery was recognized ; the del)t 
created by the war was repudiated ; the ordinance of secession 
was declared null and vpid, the right of Texas to secede from 
the Union renounced, and the permanency of the Union and 
supremacy of the laws of the United States declared. Pro- 
vision was made for the future education of the negroes ; for 
the equal preservation of their lives, liberty and property, and 
for the bestowal of other rights and privileges upon them ; 
and the right to vote would have been extended to them had 
it then been required by the general Government; for our 
people felt that they had submitted these matters to the 
arbitrament of the sword ; that it had been decided against 
them, and as brave men it was their duty to submit. 

The Governor recommended the enactment of such laws as 
would in good faith carry out the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and ordinances of the Convention, and the Legislature 
promptly complied with his suggestions. So desirous was 
Governor Throckmorton that everything should be done by 
the Legislature to bring about proper relations between the 
state of Texas and the General Government, that on the 29th 
day of October, a.d. 1866, he addressed a telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson, and made inquiry if he could offer any suirges- 
tion for further action on the part of the Legislature of Texas 
that would facilitate restoration ; to which the President re- 
plied as follows : 

Washington, D. C, October 30th, 1866. 
GoVKBNOR Thiiockmorton : 

Your telegram of the 29th inst. received. \ Wn^ t^q{v\\vw^ \ft ^^jr 
gest. farther than urg'ng upon the Legislature lo xtv^Ve ^ \^^vi YttM^^>^^ 
civil rights as complete as possible, so as lo extend e^\\«\ wcvd e.Tias?^ '^o^>R 
ioallp&^ns, without regaird to color, if it lias not \ieca^ovie» ^^^wsc 

23 
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not despair of the Bepublic. My faith is strong, my confidence unlimited 
in the wisdom, providence, virtue, intelligence and magnanimity of the 
great mass of the people, and that their ultimate decision will be nninfln- 
enced by passion and prejudice, engendered by the recent civil war; for 
the complete restoration of the Union by the admission of loyal benaton 
and Representatives from all the states to the respective Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Signed, 

Akdrew Johnson. 

In his efforts to restore proper relations with the General 
Government, Governor Throckmorton was not without hope 
that he would be sustained by the sentiment of the NorHiem 
people, as was indicated in his message to the L^islature^ 
wherein he said : 

" Notwithstanding the difficulties which beset us, and the 
untoward direction given to measures proposed for the settle- 
ment of grave questions growing out of the late unhappy 
contest between the Government and the Southern States; 
and notwithstanding the measures so proposed have received 
the sanction of the National Legislature, yet, my fellow-citi- 
zens, with proper conduct on our part, I do not despair of re- 
ceiving liberal and generous treatment from our Northern 
countrymen." 

He never doubted, and never had cause to doubt, that 
his own people were desirous of performing all their obligations 
to the General Government, and this he declared in his in- 
augural address in the following emphatic language : 

" Having been a resident of Texas for a quarter of a cen- 
tury ; familiarly acquainted with all her prominent citizens; 
having served in the councils of the state for fifteen years, and 
shared the dangers and toils of the late war with hersoldiere; 
recently mingleil much with the people and corresponded with 
them in every section of the state within the past few months, 
I claim to know something of the actual condition of affairs, 
and I do not hesitate to declare that the great body of the 
people are earnestly desirous of performing all their obliga- 
tions to the General Government. A people who have won 
the respect and admiration of 1V\^ world for their chivalry, 
high daring and fortitude w\\\ i\oV\>fe ^o\5^!i\fe^\<^ ^wv^^xe^W. 
brave spirits when they assert \\\e\T \o^?^\.^ '' ^ ^ . 
It was, indeed, true that Oie v^o^\e, ^'^v^^ ^^ ^s^^x^^ 
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caused by four years of war, were ia favor of a restoration 
of law and order that would give security to life and prop- 
erty. They were anxious to begin the work of rebuilding 
their shattered and ruined fortunes, and realized that a con- 
tinuance of a condition of hostility to the Federal Govern- 
ment would be &tal to their hopes and plans. But events, 
which rapidly followed the utterance by Governor Throck- 
morton of these words of cheer and hope, painfully demon- 
strated that the people of the North were not ready to resume 
fraternal relations with the people of the South. Perhaps 
there had not been sufficient ^^ cooling time.'' In spite of 
State Constitutions, and l^islative enactments evincing the 
honest desire of the people of the Southern States to accept 
in good faith the results of the war, and to resume their rela- 
tions with the General Government, the people of the North- 
ern States doubted their loyalty to the Government of the 
United States, and were especially apprehensive that fair 
treatment would not be given to the negro. They regarded 
crime in the South not as an excrescence of society, but as the 
indirect act of Southern society itself, and deemed it right to 
assume tutelage over the people of the South. 

The breach that occurred between President Johnson and his 
party, which culminated in the attempt made to impeach him, 
only intensified the bitterness of feeling at the North against 
the people of the South, but in less than nine months after 
the formation of a State Government in Texas resulted in the 
passage of the reconstruction laws, and subverted civil gov- 
ernment, not only in Texas, but in all the Southern States, 
and in lieu thereof erected a military despotism. 

But before the enactment of the reconstruction laws, Texas 
was in the condition described by her Governor as "occupy- 
ing, in some respects, the position of a state of the Federal 
Union, and in others, the condition of a conquered province''; 
and this anomalous condition of things was a prolific source 
of trouble and embarrassment in the administration of state 
affairs. As has been shown, a government for the state, 
essentiaUjr repablican in its nature, aiid xJaa C.wi'^Nl\\xiNl\^\5^ ^4. 
vMch had provided for the changea >aTOV\^\. ^<^>q^ ^s^ *^^ 
ar, had been organized in due formjViwX. XJafcQ^o^^^^^^^' 
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the United States, under the pretence of collecting propotjr 
that had belonged to the Confederate States, kept within tlvB 
State a body of soldiers, who were stationed at different 
points, and some of whom, in small and separate detachments, 
were kept moving from one plaoe to another. 

The ''Freed men's Bureau" had its officers and agmits 
everywhere throughout the state, and in many, if not meet 
instances, they had a military force subject to their orders. 
These officers and agents of the "Freedmen's Bureau'' were, 
for the most part, a set of unmitigated rascals. Sent to pro- 
tect the negro against the cruelty and rapacity of his em- 
ployer, they managed to pluck from him his hard-earned 
dollars, and not unfrequently they were in the pay of the 
employer, who, from necessity, submitted to be blackmailed, 
rather than be subjected to constant and unnecessary annoy- 
ance. The presence of the soldiers for the enforcement of 
law in a time of profound peace, is revolting to an American, 
and at this unhappy period the conduct of the soldiers was 
very often of such character as to exasperate the citizens. 
Wliere officers were in command who were possessed of a 
proper sense of self-respect, and knew how to perform their 
duties, but little, if any, trouble occurred. But, unfor- 
tunately, such men were not always in command, and too fre- 
quently men were in authority who sought to display their 
love of country and heroism by oppressing the helpless. 
Such conduct not unfrequently produced trouble. Many of 
our citizens suffered in person and in property at the hands 
of licentious and irresponsible men who wore the uniform 
and marched under the flag of the United States. One of 
the most flagrant acts of this character was the burning of 
the town of Brenham, on the night of the 7th of September, 
A. D. 1866. It excited great indignation throughout the 
state. The Legislature was in session at the time, and the 
Governor very properly and prudently called their attention 
to the matter. 

In compliance with the recommendation of the Governor, 
the Legislature sent a committer \.o ^T^Y!^aa.m^\5^^ %s^^x\siid 
to obtain the facts, and from IW icevo'^^^^'^l^^^^^^- 
mittee we learn that on tViemsYilo^ \3^^^«^^^^^^^«^ 
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1866^ a party of United States soldiers took possession of a 
negro \ml that was in progress in tibe house of a colored man 
in the town of Brenham. The conduct of the soldiers 
became so indecent as to cause the negroes to abandon their 
festivities and seek their homes. Infuriated because the ball 
had ceasedy they sought to inflict vengeance upon some of the 
negro men who had helped to close it. They pursued one of 
them to a house where were assembled a number of white 
ladies and gentlemen and within their hearing, in the most 
profane and obscene language, abused the negro. Upon 
being informed by one of the gentleman that ladies were 
present, and requested not to use improper language, they 
drew their pistols and transferred their abuse from the negro 
to the white men, and cursed them as d — n rebels, and 
threatened to shoot them, when two of the soldiers were shot, 
one being seriously and the other slightly wounded. The * 
soldiers then retired to their camp, taking their wounded 
companion with them, but during the night they returned and 
fired the town. It was indisputably proved that the soldiers 
set fire to the town. The evidence showed that the soldiers 
who committed this outrage acted under the orders of their 
commanding officer, or that he connived at their conduct. 
When an officer of the state went to their camp with the 
authority of the law, to arrest some of the guilty parties, he 
was informed by the officer in command that the soldiers he 
wanted had the night before deserted. They certainly had 
been spirited away and have never been tried for their crime. 
Quite a number of houses were consumed, and property to 
the value of one hundred and thirty-one thousand dollars 
was destroyed. The loss was sustained and divided among 
about twenty-five persons, all of whom were of moderate 
means and not able to sustain it. The United States has 
never paid one dollar of this loss. The burning of Brenham 
was exceptional only in the amount of property that was de- 
stroyed ; certainly not in perfidy and wickedness. Numbers 
of our citizens were murdered by the soldiers of the United 
Slates, and, In some instances, were de\\V)et«i\j^"j ^^'^ '\<i^\i>cs^ 
tAem in the presence of their wivea bltvA. diiiA'^T^^i* A.w '^^^ 
Uabolical manner were W. A. Burna anfli \\\^ «jci\vT>^^ ^^ 
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dered in Graudaloupe County. From the testimony tak^ 
before the coroner at an inquest held upon the bodies of the 
deceased^ we copy the evidence of Miss Sarah L. Bums, the ■ 
daughter of W. A. Burns^ and the sister of Dallas Bums, 
who was a witness to the horrid deed, and whose testimoay 
was abundantly corroborated by other evidence. After being 
duly sworn, she testified as follows : 

Q. State what you know about the killing ot your father, 
W. A. Burns, and your brother, Dallas Burns. 

A, Between midnight and day on Sunday morning, March 
31, 1867, there came a body of men and surrounded the 
house of W. A. Burns and demanded the surrender of the 
hoase and all that was in it, in the name of the United 
States. My brother Dallas told them to wait until morning 
and they would surrender. They then tried to open the 
door, and my brother Matt told them that if they broke 
open the door, that he would shoot them. They then said 
that if they did not surrender they would set fire to the 
house. They then told my father that they would give him 
until they could count twenty to surrender, and if he did not 
surrender in that time, that twenty would fire into the house, 
and forty would remain. When they counted nineteen my 
father told them to stop. They then told my father that they 
would give him until they could count five to surrender, and 
if he did not surrender in that time, they would set fire to 
the house. They then counted four, and my father told 
them to stop, that he would surrender. My father then 
called for the captain, and told him to come in and act like 
a gentleman, and tell what they wanted. At that time one 
of the party said, " Here is the captain," and called to the 
captain and said that Burns wished to see him. The cap- 
tain came in and several other men at the same time. My 
father tried to keep back the crowd, and some one of the 
party said, ^' Burns, you shall not be hurt." They then re- 
marked that there were four gentlemen in here, and asked if 
Dallas Barns was present, and said to him, *'Step out"; 
and then said, " Matt Burns, at^ ^ow \v^t<i1'' ^\s.^ Xs^Wjccss. - 
to '^8tep out" and at the same t\me \\i^-j ^qwhv^Wl '^ixs.^ 
When they commenced firing 1 '^w«i^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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door and oommenoed screaming. A{i:er the firing had ceased 
they walked out of the house and were laughing, and about 
tbat time there was another shot fired^ and I heard some one 
saj, " Oh, my son Johnny, are you hurt ? " 

Dallas Burns made a dyin^ statement, in which he said, 
"A body of men came to the house and demanded a surren- 
der. This we refused for some time. The captain then 
came to the door and talked with father, and told him he did 
not wish to hurt him, but merely to arrest my brother Matt 
and myself, under military authority. Upon this we sur- 
rendered. The captain came in and made a motion to his 
men, and a portion of their crowd, say five or six, came into 
the house and cocked their guns. The captain called for 
Dallas Burns. I hesitated, and was rather slow about 
coming out, and tlie captain said, ^Step out, damn you, and 
take it, for you have it to do,' when 1 stepped out in the 
light and they fired upon me." 

After the perpetration of this atrocious murder, the officer 
who .was in command of the soldiers who did it, issued a 
proclamation in which he denounced citizens of the county as 
^^ rebels'^ and ^Hhievea/' and declared that for the commission 
of offenses, " No quarter should be givenJ^ 

It gives no pleasure to record these instances of cruelty 
md outrage that were perpetrated by the troops of the United 
States upon citizens of our State, but they serve to show the 
langers always incident to, if not inseparable from the 
exercise of military power. Let no one suppose that the in- 
stances given were isolated cases of oppression that might 
jccur under any government, however good. They were of such 
Tequent occurrence as to excite the alarm of good people 
ihroughout the state. No Constitutional barriers stood in 
:he way of military authority, and it seemed to have no 
respect for the rights and privileges that have always been 
lield sacred and inviolable by American citizens. Any good 
3itizen was subject to arrest and imprisonment who had 
incurred the ill-will of some negro, or the animosity of some 
iegraded white man, who, perhaps, had beeu a blatant seces- 
foujsf^ but for purposes of gain, demed \\\^ tec«^^ ^\A\wi^^ 
-oolaimed that he had ever beeu A^vo\e.^ \g n^cl^ ^^^^v^-* 
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Governor ThroekmortoD had much correspondeDce with the 
military authorities in Texas in r^ard to the various and 
many acta of oppression which our citizens had to endure, and 
did everything that could be done for their relief. In one of 
his letters to General Sheridan, he says : 

'* I know some of the veriest rogues and scoundrels, who 
to protect themselves, have applied to the military, and 
asserted that they were in danger because of their Unionism, 
when in truth their Unionism was never heard of until after 
the surrender/^ This was unfortunately true in too many 
instances, as is known by those who then lived in Texas. The 
war had brought about a very upheaval of society, and had 
thrown to the surface the worst element it contained, and this 
condition of afiairs was recognized by the negro when he 
said, " The bottom rail has got on top/' 

But nothing could stop the despotism of hate, and all 
efforts were unavailing to stay the heavy hand of military 
power. The reign of terror continued, and outrages upon 
our citizens were of almost daily occurrence. It would re- 
quire too much space to give an account of all the oppressive 
acts of the military, and the wrongs that were inflicted upon 
individuals in the state. The military authorities professed 
to abhor crime, and were ever ready to excuse themselves for 
their arbitrary conduct, because of the necessity of suppress- 
ing it, and yet with unblushing effrontery asked Governor 
Throckmorton that he at once extend his pardon to two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven negro convicts in the state peniten- 
tiary. Tliese negroes were guilty of almost every offense 
known to our criminal laws. It was, as a matter of course 
assumed, that they had not been fairly tried, and that their 
conviction was the result of prejudice, and a disposition on 
the part of those who tried them to deny them fair treat- 
ment. 

The absurdity of this assumption was shown by the Gov- 
ernor in his reply to the application, and as said reply gives a 
true statement of the treatment of colored persons chained 
with crime, accorded to them by owt \^^ ^ «xA \5cs& xoaxiiier of 
its enforcement by our courta, \ ^\!iX, \iQX.^\^^\5M^^\is^^^ 
hogtb, give it iu full, viz : 
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ExjB u uTivJB Department of Texas, Austin, March 18, 1867. 
Brioadieb-Genebal Oakes, Commanding U. S. Forces, 

Austin, Texas. 

General : — I have examined carefully the communication of W. H. St. 
Clair, Inspector B. R. F. & A. L., addressed to Lieut. I. F. Kirkjiam, A. A. 
Greneral, on the 26th ult., concerning l^e freed people who are convicts in 
the State Penitentiary, together with the accompanying papers which were 
placed in my hands a few days since hy you. In answer to the suggestions 
contained in the commanication referred to, and the request made through 
yon by Major General Griffin, that a pardon be granted the convicts al- 
luded to (nambering 'in all 227), I most respectfully submit, that my duty 
as the Chief Magistrate of this state, having in charge a due enforcement 
of the laws and the well-being of the people of every class and color, pre- 
cludes the indiscriminate action on my part that is desired. It will be seen 
by reference to the report made by the Inspectoc, that these persons are 
confined for various offenses, many of them of the gravest character, in- 
cluding murder, rape, assault with intent to commit rape, arson, robbery, 
burglary, assaults with intent to murder, aiding prisoners in jail to escape, 
and theft. The great majority are for theft, and in many instances for 
stealing small amounts. But it should be kept in mind that the same law 
was applicable anl operated alike upon white persons, and that a party is 
jdst as guilty of crime should the offense be for the stealing of one cent as 
hr one million, though the punishment is greater or less in proportion to 
the amount stolen. 

It will be observed that in almost every case the conviction has been for 
the shortest period of time allowed by law. For your information and that 
of the authorities who are charged with the well-being of the freed people, 
T will state, that under our laws, no person, white or black, can be prose- 
cuted in our courts for a criminal offense without having counsel to conduct 
their defense. If they are too poor to employ counsel, or do not do so, it is 
the duty of the court to appoint counsel for them, unless such party should 
see proper to make their own defense. And I mention it as a fact honora- 
ble to the judiciary of this state, that it is the general custom in all such 
casee, to appoint the most able and experienced members of the bar. I 
venture the assertion with great confidence, that not a single convict was 
tried without having reliable and respectable counsel to defend the case, 
and in no instance where a reasonable showing was made that witnesses 
material to the defense were absent, have they been hurried or forced into 
trial without them. 

To show how tender the courts have been of the rights of this class of 
persons, I will mention a fact which should be known in connection with 
the case of the freedman, Richard Perkins. In this case Perkins was in- 
dicted for murder, and able counsel was assigned him by the court. He 
desired to enter the plea of guilty, and so expressed himself in court ; but 
the stiite having all the witnesses present that had been subpoenaed in the 
case, the court would not permit him to do so. 

I have been witness repeatedly to the exerlvoxia xs^sAfc \i^ ooxixv^^ '^^yKa. 
assigned in defense of such persons, and in Boroft caaea WxtfiH? ^1 ^rsj^cs^x-^^ 
tliat unquestionably would have been convictiona \^«A ^Jsife ^^x^v^ q.^^^>s 
been of the white race. 
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To the ean of peraons who have been taught to believe that the peopb .fttii 
of tlic South are exasperated with, and wish to oppress the negro, thisnii Ifi 
apiMsar strange, yet it is true. The great mass of our people— and I an li 
quite sure the same sentiment has due weight with the judiciary— fed t li 
syniiNithv for the negro, and as jurors, make a due allowance for his ritui^ I i 
tion, and the temptations by which he has been beset in consequeooe of 
8ud<len emancipation. I would not be understood as asserting that thisii 
true of every i>er8on, or every section, but it is the general feelix^ enter- 
tained by a great majority of our people. Nor would I be underwood a 
asserting that in every case where negroes have been convicted, that a doe 
regard has been been had for their situation and ignorance^ nor that strict 
and impartial justice has in every instance been meted out to them. 

I deem it proper in this connection, as controverting the general chaiige 
made against our people of hostility to the neg^, and of the same impliei 
charge in Inspector St. Clair's statement, that in quite a number of caia 
memorial) have been addressed to me, signed by the judges, officers of tbe 
law, members of the bar and citizens, asking pardons for freedmen who 
have been convicted of various offenses, including homicides and other of- 
fenses, down to misdemeanors. Quite a number of pardons have been 
granted bv me, including some of the lists sent up from the penitentiary. 
In every instance but one, i he white persons making the applications for 
pardon, have paid t^fi fees of ofiicers and costs of court, amounting usually 
from thirty to fifty dollars, and sometimes more in felony cases. Some pe- 
titions have been sent to me, signed by most respectable citizens, asking 
ptirdon for freedmen that I have not granted, because I did not think the 
cases presented came within the rule where executive clemency should be 
exercised. 

I would most respectfully remind the authorities that the class of freed- 
men now confined in the penitentiary, as a general rule, is the most vidoos 
and dishonest of the entire freed population of the state. And instead of 
astonishment being expressed at the number, I think it speaks well for the 
people themselves, and is a contradiction to the charge of white oppression 
that the number should be no greater than it is. 

At the time of the surrender, the black population of Texas could not 
liave been less than four hundred thoiLsand. Since then a great reduction 
has occurred on account of the numbers who have returned to Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri and other states. Taking a period of two years, under 
the circumstances when there was no government of any kind in the State 
for several months, with the country demoralized by war, and with such a 
large number of the slaves suddenly emancipated, it is remarkable indeed, 
that a greater number of crimes were not committed, and a much greater 
number of convictions had. In looking over the statements of the con- 
victs, I have been impressed with the falsehoods uttered by the convicts, 
and evidently relied upon by the agents, which should be apparent to any 
one acquainted with afi'airs in this state. Some killed hogs, others stole 
bacon, etc., because as they said, they were hungry, and their employers did 
not furnish rations. The great effort to procure and retain labor, if fair 1 
dealing was out of the question, makes such statements as these very im- 
probable ; nor do 1 believe them true. Quite a number acknowledge to the 
taking of the articles charged, but render as an excuse that the parties from 
whom they took them were in iVievt <\ft)Q\.\ q\X\^t& \nad% xsLv&takes^ and not 
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IT said they did not do the stealing, bat the property was found in their 
lession, etc It will afford me much pleasare to co-operate with the 
Mtrities of the Bureau in ascertaining the facts of any individual case, 

wkenever any reasonable cause can be shown why executive clemency 
lid be exercised, it will be freely and cheerfully extended. But these 
s mnst come from the officers of the court where the parties were tried, 
rom dtizens of respectability who are acquainted with the previous 
racters of the convicts. I would say further that it is not the value or 
mnt of the articles stolen that should influence interference in these 
s.. If the offender was of reasonably good character and habits previ- 
to conviction, then it should have due weight ; but if such character had 
1 bad and vicious it should not be regarded. It U certainly a novel 
Deeding, and I cannot believe it is justifiable, that an application of tliis 
racter should be based upon the statement of the convicts. The course 
sued by the Inspector in raising in the minds of the convicts an expec- 
on of release is, in my candid judgment reprehensible and cannot fail 
»rove mischievous ; and were I to release them would prove of the great- 
injury to them. It would be regarded as a license, fmd be an incentive 
hem to commit other offenses. I trust in the future the Chief of the 
■eau will permit no further interference of this kind with the municipal 
. police regulations of this state. 

must be allowed also to remark, that the statemenls and implied cen- 
38 of the Inspector, St. Clair, towards the courts, people and authorities 
this state, are neither courteous nor respectful ; nor are they warranted 
facts. 

cannot close this combaunication without stating to the officers of the 
reau that I will, at all times and under all circumstances, afford them 
the aid in my power to secure every right to the freed people of this 
e that is guaranteed by the laws of the state and general government, 
. will be alwf^s ready to extend to these people the broadest mantle of 
:cy and charity, where it can be done with a due regard to their inter- 
1 and a just respect for the interests of the whole body politic. 
V^ith sentiments of great respect, I am. General, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Throckmobton, Governor of Texas, 

No just man can find fault with Governor Throckmorton 
• refusing to pardon these convicts, and. yet there is no 
ubt but that his refusal to pardon them was one of the rea- 
ns that induced General Sheridan to believe him to be ''an 
ipediment to the reconstruction of Texas under the law/' 
may be that General Sheridan had another reason for 
lieving Governor Throckmorton to be an impediment to 
construction. The Governor, as was his duty, had applied to 
eueral Sheridan to place troops upon the frontier to \jcoteet tci 
ir people from the depredations o? \iv^vax:ia, ^^^ ^<5si^^^ 
eridaa, in reply to this application, ^\Sl\ ^^"^iX^fc^^ ^^^ 
"e casualties occurring from outtag^^ ig^xX^^\x^V^^ "^^ 
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UDion men and freedmen in the interior of this state than 
occurs from Indian depredations upon the frontier." Governor 
Throckmorton replied to this statement made by Ganenl 
Sheridan^ and said : '^ General, this is truly a startling state- 
ment, and I exceedingly regret that you have been so unfa- 
vorably impressed with the general character of the people of 
Texas, and that your information should be so incorrect 
I am frank to admit that many violations of law occur in the 
interior of Texas; but that these things are the result of 
rebellious sentiment among the people, or that the outrages 
committed in consequence of this rebellious feeling are far in 
excess of the Indian depredations upon the frontier^ I most 
solemly and emphatically deny. You have heard one side of 
the story. Perhaps if the people or authorities of Texas had 
been as persistent and mendacious in their version of these 
affairs to you and your officers, as have been the howling crowd 
of canting, lyingfiicamps, who were doing everything in their 
power to make trouble and produce alienation of feeling 
betwen countrymen, you might not think so badly of us. I 
most positively assert that, of all the outrages occurring in 
Texas since the surrender, but the fewest possible number 
have originated out of the feeling alluded to by you." 

This was a flat contradiction of the statement that General 
Sheridan had made, and it possibly irritated him. But this 
was not all. Gov. Throckmorton, in replying to the charge 
made by Gen. Sheridan, that the people of Texas had perpe- 
trated such numerous outrages upon Union men and Freedmen, 
saw fit to call the General's attention to the fact that much 
crime in Texas had been perpetrated by Federal soldiers in 
his command. For in another place in his letter, he said : 

"Suffer me to say that, of the robberies committed upon 
freedmen in Texas, a great number of them have been by 
soldiers in your command, and others who have been dis- 
charged, or deserted from it. It is undoubtedly true that the 
negroes in the localities of the troops are more afraid of impo- 
sitioa from the soldiers than from any other quarter. Many 
of the outrages that have occutt^ \w T^^^a* \wq^\i«s^^^- 
petrated by deserters and d\scVi?iac^e^ «.cM\^x^ *ec^m;v^ -kkss^ 
yfthe United States. A. baud o? ^^n^t^v^xv^^ ^x^x«^^> 
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one body went to general robbing, and are now in the state 
penitentiary. Another band of deserters from the 6th cavalry 
went directly North through the state from Waco, and com- 
mitted every specitB of outrage. Other squads who were dis- 
charged, traveled through the state on their way North, some- 
times representing a Quartermaster and Commissary and giv- 
ing receipts, and in other places taking by force.'' 

This probably was the "straw which broke the camel's 
back'' and in the opinion of Gen. Sheridan, made Throck- 
morton an "'impediment.'* 

The reconstruction act of March 2nd, 1867, declared that 
no legal State Governments, or adequate protection for life or 
property existed in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas and Arkansas, and divided said states into 
military districts, and subjected them to the military authority 
of the United States, and Louisiana and Teavas were made the 
5th military district. Said act in section 6 also provides ; 
" That until the people of said Rebel States shall be, by law, 
admitted to representation in the Congress of the United 
States, any civil government which may exist therein shall be 
deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject to the par- 
amount authority of the United States, at any time to abolish, 
modify, control or supersede the same." 

Thus was the state government that had been organized by the 
people of Texas at the instance of, and by the authority of, 
the Federal Government, subordinated to the military author- 
ity of the United States, and he whom the people of Texas 
had elected Governor of their state became subject to the or- 
der of an officer of the United States army. 

This was humiliating to Gov. Throckmorton, and it was as 
much £0 to the people of Texas. With the hope of being able 
to serve his people, and to some extent alleviate their situation, 
he sacrificed all personal feeling, and devoted himself to their 
interests. He at once placed himself in communication with 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan, who had been placed in command of 
the 5tli military district, and signified \\\a V^\w^<^^ ^j^ ^^r*- 
jpemee with him in the reorganization oi t\v^ ^\a»\fc- ^^^x^Xr 
7 General Sheridan as follows : 
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Executive Office, Austin, March 30, 1867. 

Majob-Genebal Shebidak, Commanding Louisiana and Texas, 

New Orleans. 

Genebal : — ^Your telegram of yesterday in answer to mine of the 27th, 
informing me that Brevet Major General Charles ^riflSn has direction of 
the details of the reorganization of this state, is received, l^think I am 
justified in the statement that the people of Texas will participate in the 
reorganization with great unanimity. While the people with very little 
division of sentiment regard the terms imposed as onerous and oppressive^ 
yet they are determined to abide the laws and comply with them. As the 
chief magistrate I shall lend a prompt assistance when in my power, to 
carry into effect the laws referred to, and shall advise the people to partici- 
pate in the reorganization with good feeling and to the extent of securing 
to the newly enfranchised class the freest exercise of the privil^e conferred 
1 have such assurances from various parts of the state, and from most intelli- 
gent and respectable citizens, that I apprehend General Griffin will have 
But little difficulty in the discharge of his delicate labors. The people will 
register promptly, when called upon to avail themselves g£ all the privi- 
leges allowed. I feel confident in the hope that yourself and General Griffin 
will extend to the people every facility possible, in order that they may 
comply with the requirements of the law. I am, General, 

Very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. W. Thbocemobtoit. 
*.. 

The foregoing letter was a manly acceptance of the situa- 
tion, and notwithstanding the increased embarrassment of 
his position, caused by the action of Congress, Governor 
Throckmorton continued to discharge the duties of his office 
with the same energy and ability that had ever characterized 
his oflficial conduct. Never for a moment did he cease to 
have the law rigidly, but impartially enforced in every 
county, and but for the intermeddling of the military, peace 
would have prevailed throughout the state. He was ever 
ready to assist the military authorities in the discharge of 
their legitimate duties, and no request for aid of any sort 
that would facilitate reorganization of the state was made of 
him that he did not most cheerfully give. But at no time 
did he fail to protest against their usurpation of power and 
do his best to protect his people from cruelty and oppression. 
It was his fearless efforts to protect his people that led to his 
removal. On the 30th day o? 3vj\y , 1*^^! ^ Ci^\i^Yial Sheridan, 
who was in command of tlieF\5\Xi Tj&S^vXslx^ ^\^\^^^^^ 
tie following order : 
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New Oblbans, Julj 30, 1867. 
I^peaal Orda No/105. 

A carefiil consideration oi the reports of Major-General Charles Griffin, 
U. 8. Army, shows that J. W. Throckmorton, Governor of TejLas, is an 
impediment to the reconstmction of that state under the law ; he is therefore 
lemoved from that oflloe. E. M. Pease is hereby appointed Goveraor of 
Texas, in place of J. W. Throckmorton removed, lie will be obeyed and 
respect^ accordingly. By command of Major-General P. H. Sheridan, 
(signed.) Geobge S. Habtbuff, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 
(Official.) 
Geoboe Lee, 

1st lieutenant, 21st IJ. S. Infantry, 

Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 

When served with the above order, Governor Throckmorton 
published an address to the people of Texas, in which he 
Mtve a review of his oflBcial conduct, and showed that as 
Crovernor he had not been an impediment to the reconstruc- 
tion of the state, but had been an "impe^Jiment" to the 
despotic exercise of military power. 

E. M. Pease who was made Provisional Governor of Texas 
by order of General Sheridan, was an old citizen, who had 
been Governor of the state before the war. The people of 
Texas had the right to expect from him, at least, fair treat- 
ment, but they were doomed to disappointment. Previous to 
the war he had been an ultra Democrat, but because of issues 
growing out of the war, he had become a Republican. Dif- 
fering with a large majority of the people of Texas about 
political matters, he became embittered in his feelings, and 
seemed to be imbued with hatred to those from whom he had 
obtained his wealth and position. Not long after he became 
Provisional Governor, he built for himself a monument of 
infamy that time will not destroy. This man Pease, in a 
letter to General W. S. Hancock, then commanding the Fifth 
Military District, libelled his people, and asked General Han- 
cock to establish military tribunals — drumhead court-mar- 
tials — for the trial of citizens who might be charged with 
offenses, for the perpetration of which, if guilty, they were 
only amenable to the civil law. 

The great soldier and hero spuxii^ IW \»t<s^^\^^\5w>>^i2c^ 
idjgnaotly refused to become a party \io wm^ ^ ^xwaa* ^^^^sj 
sirrebuke administered by General TiaTveod^L vcl>kn&^«^^ 
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the application made by Pease will not be soon forgotten by 
the American people. It is a production worthy of the pea 
of any of the Fathers of the Bepublic. But^ unfortanately, 
the views expi*essed by General Hancock did not accord with 
those entertained by the Administration at Washington, and 
he was soon removed, and one who knew less of the Consti- 
tution and more of tyranny became his successor. Civil law 
was again subverted, and unlicensed military power was su- 
preme. The people were helpless. Throckmorton, who 'had 
labored to protect them, was succeeded by one who had actu- 
ally invited their oppression. Military commissions sat in 
various sections of the state, and citizens of the highest re- 
spectability were brought before them and given a mere 
mockery of trial, and sentenced to ignominious punishment. 
The judges were appointed and removed at the pleasure of 
the military authorities, and very many of them had no 
higher conception of duty than to obey the behests of their 
masters. Those who dared to manifest independence of 
thought and action were not permitted to obstruct or defeat 
the purposes of those who were in authority, but were removed 
and their places supplied with others of less capacity and 
honor. It was useless to ask such men to interpose their 
judicial authority for the protection of the citizen. They 
recognized no right except such as was graciously accorded by 
arbitrary power, and with them the writ of haheas corpus 
was not a writ of right, but an act of grace. In one instance 
a United States District Judge, when applied to for the writ 
of habeas corpus by a number of men who were on trial be- 
fore a military commission, refused to make any order grant- 
ing or refusing the writ, and gave as a reason for his refusnl 
to act, that he could not afford to do anything that would 
require of him a decision involving the constitutionality of 
the reconstruction laws. 

The cowardly fear manifested by this Judge well illustrates ' 
the condition of the country at that time, and the awe that 
wfls inspired by military government. 

What is known as the E.ecoT\atr\xe^AQlXL C»wiN«i5Gv^^ ^aawsi- 
bled at the capitol, in Austin, oiv t\\Qi\^\. ^M ^^ ^x^xn^A^^^^ 
No one had been permitted to vote iox iV^ ^\^^vm^\ ^^^ 
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pdeB to this cotwention who had not been registered, and the 
r^istration had been so mani^ed by the military authorities 
IS ID give the entire control of it to n^roes and carpet-bag 
EKepublicans. The result of such conduct was to prevent 
jhonsands of Democrats from being roistered and the elec- 
ion of a large majority of Republicans as delegates to the 
soDvention. After organization of the convention had been 
lerfectedf the Provisional Governor, E. M. Pease, sent to it a 
nessage, in which he told but one truth about the people of 
Texas, and that was, ''I knew that my appointment was dis- 
asteful to a large majority of the people of Texas who had 
participated in the rebellion, and who have heretofore exer- 
used the political power of the state." 

He was prolific in his suggestions, and advised a dismem- 
)erment of the state by selling a portion of its territory to 
;he United States; and among other evidences of his little- 
less, he said to the convention, "It is expected that you will 
emporarily disfranchise a number of those who participated 
Q the rebellion, sufficient to place the state in the hands of 
hose who are loyal to the United States Government;" the 
•bvioas meaning of which was the disfranchisement of 
noagh Democrats to place in power for years to come the 
lepublican party in Texas. 

The Constitution framed by this convention was, as might 
lave been expected, filled with provisions which gave warrant 
or the exercise of despotic power, and it was ratified by the 
ame class of voters who had authorized its creation. Under 
t an election for Governor and other state officers was held, 
.ad Edmund J. Davis was counted in as Governor of Texas 
>y the military authority of the United States. Davis was 
L native of Florida, but for many years had resided in Texas. 
During the war he had been a soldier in the Federal army 
ind had attained the rank of Brigadier General. He was a 
^publican, and so was his only opponent, Governor A. J. 
Hamilton ; but Hamilton was more conservative in his views, 
ind, therefore, more acceptable to the people of Texas. The 
Democrats! presented no candidate ?ot Govetwot^^oj^'^'^^s^ 
vident that if a Democrat was elected \k^ vjcwW^^^cJ^N^^^^- 
iitto/ to mi the position. Such X>emoci«A!& ^^ ^^stfc ^^^^^ 
24 
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to vote, and availed themselves of their privilege, supported 
HamiltOD. There is no doubt but what Hamilton was 
elected. But it had been determined by those in power that 
he should not have the office. Many counties which gave 
large majorities to Hamilton were ill^ally thrown out, aud 
other expedients were resorted to by those in authority to 
enable them to declare the election of Davis. So it was with 
the Legislature. It was officially declared that each house 
had a majority of Republicans, and thus, by skillful conntiog, 
any conflict between the executive and the legislative depart- 
ments of the government was avoided. 

The first Legislature after reconstruction that assembled in 
Texas, known as the 12th L^islature, has passed into histoiy 
as the most venal and corrupt body that ever disgraced the 
state. Aside from purely political measures, it is said money 
was freely used to procure legislation, and that there was 
scarcely any attempt at concealment. The lobby was thronged 
with shrewd and unprincipled men from almost every where, who 
were seeking to rob the state of both land and money. Charters 
obtained to sell, were granted for almost every conceivable 
purpose. Governor Davis, though a bigot in politics, had the 
reputation of being anhonest man,*and he endeavored to check 
this character of legislation by the exercise of the veto power, 
but he could do no good, for the bills were passed by the re- 
quisite majority over his objections. Bribery and corruption 
were the least of the evils with which the people of Texas had 
to contend. The party then dominant in the state had been 
80 long accustomed to rely upon the military power of the 
United States that it seemed to be incapable of administering 
civil government, and its leaders recognized the fact that the 
government which they had organized for the state was not a 
*' Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people,^' and could only be a Government of force. I 

Governor Davis in his first message to the Legislature re- 
commended '' that a police system be adopted embracing the 
whole state under one head," and said that no system of laws 
for the suppression of crime, Yiowevet ^n^t^ ^\VV lae. complete 
^^ without such powers are coAifeiTeQi oxv \N\^^T.^>a5C\Ni^'8^^jK^ 
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bw/' What a spectacle was here presented? A man who 
olaimed to have been elected the Governor of one of the States 
of this Union demanding of the L^islature of that state 
that he be clothed with the authority of law for the exercise of 
despotic power. In this boasted land of liberty^ it is hard to 
realize that such a 4emaod could have been made, but it is 
more difficult to believe that the L^islature complied with it. 
The Grovernor also suggested to the Legislature '* the question 
of making some provision for the temporary establishment of 
martial law/' Evidently it was his design to subvert the 
liberties of the people and to have authority to maintain a 
government of force, and to this end he determined upon the 
organization of a military force, that should be composed of 
soch material as he desired. 

The L^islature promptly responded to the demands of the 
Governor, and passed several acts that enabled him to carry 
out his wicked purpose. The first one we shall notice is an 
act entitled "An Act to Provide for the Enrollment of the 
Militia, the Organization and Discipline of the State Guard 
and for the Public Defense.'^ By this act all able-bodied 
male citizens residing in the state, between the ages of 18 and 
45 were made subject to military duty, except certain classes 
therein mentioned, and the Governor was made Commander- 
in-Chief of all the military forces of the state. The militia 
were^ by the act, divided into two classes — one was called 
'* The State Guard of Texas " and the other the "Reserve 
Militia.^' It was declared that the State Guard of Texas "shall 
consist of male persons between the ages of 18 and 45 who 
shall voluntarily enroll and uniform themselves for service 
therein^ provided the Commander-in-Chief {the Governor) shall 
designate the number ofmsn in eax^ county in this state allowed to 
enroU in the State Guards and have the power to reject any person 
offering himself for enrollment in the same'' The reserve militia 
was composed of all persons subject to military duty who had not 
enrolled in the State Guard. Thus was the Governor enabled to 
organize troops without limit as to number, to be composed of a 
class of men that he wan ted to execute \i\a Aesv^v^a, ts^ Vaxvss^ 
lawyer and distin^uiahed citizen of Texas, noV nct^ Vsw^^&ve 
bepeeaage of this law, in commenting n^n. Vt ^jiA-- '^''^ 
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desire to call attention to the very important &ct, that this 
act permits able-bodied male citizens^ residents^ in the state, to 
enroll in the reserve militia, but all persons without qualifica- 
tions between the ages of 18 and 46 can enroll in the State 
Guards provided they suit the purposes of the Governor.^ 
Why this distinction ? The common sense of every man will 
suggest to his mind the answer. This State Guarab is pecu- 
liarly the Governor's army, selected and organized out of such 
material as will serve his purposes. The Reserve Militia can 
only be composed of resident citizens of Texas, and per 
haps would refuse to murder, rob and pilfer their fellow-citizens, 
should they be called upon to do so by the Commander-in-Chie£ 
They are what this act designates them, " Reserve." They can- 
not act unless called out by the Commander-in-Chief. Thqr 
remain unorganized, unarmed and unequipped, but we find 
the State Guard fully organized and equipped, scattered 
through every or nearly every county in the state, eating up 
the substance of the people, and in very many instances mur- 
dering innocent and unoffending citizens ; depriving them of 
their property by force or fraud ; disturbing the peace and 
quiet of whole communities and inflaming the animosity of 
the races ; and in a word fully carrying out the purposes and 
interests of their organization. To use the Grovernor's own 
language, the Legislature in the passage of this act has con- 
ferred ^^ upon the Executive such powers as will enable him ; 
in any emergency to act with authority of law.'^ 

In response to the suggestion made by the Governor in re- 
gard to martial law, the 26th section of the act we are consid- 
ering, provided " it shall be the duty of the Governor, and he 
is hereby authorized whenever in Ms opinion the enforcement 
of the law of this state is obstructed, within any county or 
counties by combination of lawless men too strong for the 
control of the civil authorities, to declare such county or coun- 
ties under martial law, and to suspend the laws therein until 
the Legislature shall convene and take such action as it may 
deem necessary." 
Not content with the mWitacy 5ot^ ^Xt^sA-^ ^^t^^A^^^^sA 
the extraordinary powers coivfeTT^ ow\!ti^^oNw\^^^^^X«t 
islature on the Ist day of 3u\y,\^^^.^e«^«^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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'^ An Aofc to Establish a State Police and Provide for the 
Regulation and Government of the Same/^ 

By the terms of this act^ the force was composed of one 
Chief of Police, four Captains, eight Lieutenants, twenty 
Sergeants and two hundred and twenty-five Privates. In 
addition to the above force, the act provided that ^^All 
8heri£& and their deputies, constables, marshals of cities and 
towns, and their deputies, and police of cities and towns shall 
be considered as a part of the State Police, and be subject to 
the swpermaory control of the Chvernor and Chief of State Po- 
lice, and under directions of the Ocyoernor^ or Chief of State 
Police^ may at any time be called upon to act in concert with 
the State Police in preserving or suppressing crime, or in 
bringing to justice, offenders. The Chief of State Police, 
subject to the Governor^ may make all needful regulations and 
rules for the government and direction of these officers in 
matters looking to the maintenance of public peace, prevent- 
ing or suppressing crime and bringing to justice offenders, 
and any of these officers failing or reusing prompt obedience to 
such rules or regulations^ or to the orders of the Governor, or 
Chief of State Police, shall be removed from office, and suffer 
such other pumshment as may be prescribed by lawj^ 

This was an extraordinary power to confer upon the Gov- 
ernor. It gave him control of all the civil executive offices 
of the state, and subjected them to removal from office, if 
tiiey failed or refused prompt obedience to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the State Police, or to the orders of the Governor 
or Chief of State Police. The Governor had asked the 
Legislature *^ to confer on him such powers as would enable 
him in any emergency to act with authority of law." In this 
act his request was literally complied with, and his pleasure 
or will, made the paramount law of the state. The law cre- 
ating the State Police was amended so as to enable the Gov- 
ernor to appoint an additional force of twenty men in each 
county, the expense of which was to be borne by the people 
of the respective counties. 

Th/s additional force, like the ottieta, N^«a xftaj^fe ^\iS%Ri^ \si 
be order of the Governor and cou\d ^Dfc \3«^ Vj \^^^a. v> 
;^ pleasure. Waa ever king, princfe ox Wi\«a\aJ^ ^^^ 
th greater power ! 
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The Davis administration was the result of the methods 
adopted by the authorities of the United States^ who were in 
control of the state during reconstruction. It was the l^iti- 
mate child of arbitrary power, and the continuation of 
despotic government in its very worst form. This was soon 
made manifest to the people of Texas. Terrible as had been 
the oppression of the people by the military authorities of the 
Federal Government, it was now even worse. Men, if possi- 
ble, more infamous and of less responsibility, were in a posi- 
tion to injure and harass the people. Not unfrequently they 
availed themselves of their official position to wreak ven- 
geance upon those who had incurred their personal animosity. 

The state police was a terror to every community, and in 
the name and by the authority of the state, they perpetrated 
crimes of every description. They searched any place, or 
seized any person or thing, and without probable cause sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation. The Governor held that the 
uniform which was worn by the State Guard and state police, 
together with their silver badge of office, supplied the place 
of affidavits and. warrants, and authorized persons wearing 
the same to search any place, or to seize any person or thing. 

In the month of December, 1870, one Lieutenant Prifr- 
chett, at the head of three white and four negro police, went 
to the house of Colonel James J. Gathings, in Hill County, 
and by force entered the same and searched it, against the { 
protest of the proprietor. This was done without any 
authority of law, and no charge of any kind had been pre- 
ferred against Colonel Gathings or any of his family. After 
they had left the house, Gathings went to the nearest magis- 
trate and made affidavit to the facts, upon which the magis- 
trate issued his warrant for the arrest of the parties offending. 
Lieutenant Pritchett and his party were arrasted anci gave 
bond for their appearance at a certain day before the magis- 
trate, and forfeited the same ; and instead of appearing before 
the magistrate, Prifchett went to Austin, the capital of the 
state, and reported to tbe Gon^twot. \.w^ftaji of sending 
Pritchett back to stand b\8lT\a\,t\ifeOo^^T\iQT^"5vxiR^iJfesj^^ 
huo^nfi^ cii— «^ rs..^4.i^ under Qeiiet«\Ty«cs[\^«»oTv,^^ ^ww^ ^ 
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itjr. Upon the arrival of Davidson and his force in 
Counfyy he arrested Colonel Grathings^ and placed him in 
jourt-house, from which all citizens were excluded^ and a 
y guard stationed around it. General Davidson informed 
nel Gathings that no military commission would be con- 
d to try him if he would pay the expenses of the force, 
h he estimated at $500.00 per day. Upon Colonel 
lings' refusal to comply with this demand, Davidson 
•med him that he would declare the county under mar- 
law, tax the county' to support the troops, organize a 
t-martial and try him, and if convicted, send him imme- 
sly to the penitentiary without the right of appeal. After 
Davidson proposed to Gathings to settle the matter for 
K). Colonel Grathings, with the assistance of some 
ds, paid the money. 

he seventh section of Article I. of the Constitution, then 

►roe, reads as follows, viz. : — 

The people shall be secure in their persons, houses, papers 

possessions from all unreasonable seizures or searches, 
no warrant to search any place, or to seize any person or 
g, shall issue without describing such place, person or 
g, as near as they may be, nor without probable cause, 
)orted by oath or affirmation." 

»avis had taken his solemn oath to support this and every 
r provision of the Constitution, but under the authority 
ited him by the Legislature, he deliberately violated it, 
only in the c^se of Colonel Gathings, but in hundreds of 
r instances. 

. nan'ation of the crimes and outrages committed by 
ernor Davis and his minions would fill a volume. There 

an election for members of Congress in Texas, in the 
ith of October, 1871, and in August prior to this election, 
ernor Davis issued a proclamation to the people of Texas, 
ch, as a manifestation of despotic authority and for brazen 
udence, is without a parallel in the history of this, and 
laps of any other state in the Umon. Tlv^ -^tQoLi^xsaalNftxsi. 
9 as follows: — 

UJ persons coming to vote shall Aeiposi^ ^^vc n<^^-^^^ 
a^ possible delay, and after t\i\a \^ dioti^ ^^1 ^^'^ 
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bidden, under any pretext, to remain about the polls, w d 
the county seaij unless this is their resident during the time af 
eleotionj out shall return to their houses and usual employmentj 
and peace officers, State Guards or militia on duty at the poUs 
shall see that this i*^ulatiou is complied with.'' 

The Constitution expressly prohibited the arrest of electors 
during their attendance at elections, and in going to and re- 
turning from the same, except in case of treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace. 

But what cared Davis and his followers for the Consdtita- 
tion ? Undoubtedly it was his purpose to place at the polls 
such an array of peace officers. State Guards and state polioe 
as would deter many Democrats from voting, but 'in this he 
did not succeed. In the Third Congressional District, W. 
T. Clark was the Republican candidate for Congress, a,nd D. 
C. Giddings was his Democratic opponent. Gt)vemor Davis 
canvassed the district in behalf of Clark, and his s 
were filled with vituperation and abuse of those who differed 
from him in politics, and were well calculated to create 
trouble. Every kind of device was resorted to, to inveigle 
Democrats into the commission of some act by which they 
would be placed in a false and disloyal attitude. 

The writer remembers to have seen a number of United 
States flags suspended across a street, and hung so low that a 
man of ordinary height could not walk under them without 
coming in contact with them, and it was well understood that 
they were thus suspended with the hope that some indiscreet 
person would tear one or more of them down, so that it 
might be flashed over the wires that in Texas the flag of the 
Union had been desecrated and trampled under foot. But 
the plan did not succeed, and the flags remained unmolested. ' 

At one time Davis placed Walker County under martial 

law, and to defray the expenses of the military force that 

he quartered upon that county, he compelled the people 

thereof to pay not less than eight thousand dollars. After- 

wards he placed Limestone aud Ereestone Counties under 

martial law, for no other pv\T\>oa^ \>mlxv \ft V^>^^^^^\RiK:i^ 

those oouDties from being countft^ fex G:Ai>:m^.^;w^ 

cratic candidate for CongTeaa. T\.^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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County were compelled to pay a sum of thirty-six thousand 
dollars — ^the amount of a tax that was levied upon them by a 
military order issued by one General A. G. Maaloy, who 
styled himself ^^ Commander of the State Forces in Limestone 
County.^^ 

The Legislature conferred upon the Grovernor the power to 
appoint a mayor^ and other oflScers for each incorporated city 
ir town in the state. Under this authority Davis placed 
** carpet-baggers/' and others of his political faith, in control 
of the municipal governments, in a number of cities in the 
state, and many of these appointees reaped fortunes from 
their crookedness in office. 

Their usual plan was to place a bonded debt upon the city 
or town, for which but little, if any consideration was received 
by the inhabitants thereof; but the Mayor and Aldermen 
became rich, and the people were burdened with increased 
taxation. 

In one city of not more than ten or twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, they created a debt of one and one half millions of dol- 
lars^ and the improvements for which this debt was incurred 
could have been obtained for much less than one-third of the 
amount stated. The bonds generally carried a high rate of 
interest, and all deficiencies in the payment of matured interest 
were met by the issuance and sale of new bonds, and thus from 
time to time were the burdens of the people increased. 

Under the administration of Gov. Throckmorton, the rate 
of state taxation was fifteen cents on the hundred dollars, and the 
taxes levied by the counties were correspondingly low, but 
were found to be amply sufficient for governmental purposes. 
The state was then practically out of debt, and had a balance 
in the treasury. 

Whatever wrongs had been perpetrated by the military 
authorities of the United States during the reconstruction 
period, they had not robbed the treasury, or imposed onerous 
taxation upon the people. This was reserved for the Davis 
administration. From 1870 to 1874, the period covered by 
the administration of Governor l)aV\a, \5ckfe%\aXfe^^N^^\?sK^. 
tax alone was &[iy cents on the one \i\mdLt^ ^t^Csswss.^ ^ 
this was augmented by special state an^ covvoJc^ \s>:ssa^i'^ 
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amount unparalleled in the previous or subsequent history df 
Texas. 

Governor Davis in his message to the Legislature, speak« 
ing of the state debt, said there was due the school fund, 
$82,168.82, and due the university fund, $134,472.26, and 
tlie only other indebtedness was that of the ten per cent, 
warrants. This amount, he stated, was not considerable, and 
further said : 

"Texas may therefore, substantially be said to be out of 
debt." This was a frank, but true admission made by the 
Governor of the financial condition of the state when he and 
his party came into power. 

On December 1st, 1873, the Comptroller in the Davis ad- 
ministration, Mr. A. Bledsoe, in his report to the Governor, 
gives the state debt at that date at $1,797,884.16. And 
when his administration closed he left, as a l^acy to the peo- 
ple of Texas, a debt that amounted to $4,414,095.45. . 

During the administration of Governor Davis, warrants 
upon the state treasury were hawked on the markets at forty- 
five cents on the dollar, and the bonds of the state were prac- 
tically valueless in the home and foreign markets. The 
Davis administration made large promises in regard to the 
education of the youth of the state, and fulfilled them by the 
creation of a cumbersome system of public schools, in which 
a vast retinue of officers absorbed the money appropriated 
for school purposes so rapidly as to prevent the schools from 
being taught a sufficient length of time to do any good. The 
children of the state, and especially the colored children, 
were growing up in ignorance, values were not appreciating, 
population was but slowly increasing, the state was rapidly 
becoming bankrupt, and the ruthless exercise of arbitrary 
power had rendered life, liberty and property insecure. 

Such were the results of an administration of public afiairs 

that had been forced upon the people of Texas by those who 

had been placed in charge of reconstruction. But the day of . 

deliverance was at hand. At 1\\^ iv^iLt ^^wetal election the 

people swept Davis and \\\a patty itom ^q.^«^^«xv^ ^^s^s^ 

for state officers the entire Demo^TatVc ^\d^^^- "^^"^^"^x^ 

yf the Legislature « Urg^ maiorVty oi T>emoc.^x^ ^^ -\-^m^ 
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Ilichard Coke wa» elected Governor, and notwithstanding 
the immense majority of votes Jie had received, Davis would 
have resisted his induction into office if he could have been 
sustained in such action by the General Government. He 
vainly appealed to General Grant, who was then President of 
the United States, to assist him in his proposed usurpation of 
power, but General Grant refused to give him aid, and Coke 
was inaugurated and duly installed as Governor of the state 

The Democratic party has had continuous control of public 
affairs in Texas since the defeat of Davis, and now, after 
fifteen years of Democratic government, we can speak with 
certainty of its results. 

The Democratic Legislature, elected with Governor Coke, 
immediately repealed the odious laws passed during the 
Davis administration, and the people felt that they were once 
ttiore free. State Guards and state police, martial law and 
nilitary despotism, have become things of the past, and it is 
linoer^ly hoped will never be visited upon the people of 
fexas again. The credit of the state has been restored. 
i/Tithin a few months after the inauguration of Governor 
[Joke, the securities of the state confmanded from ninety to 
linety-five cents on Wall Street, and afterwards sold for one 
loUar and forty cents, and at this time rate as high as do 
;he securities of any state in the Union. 

The bonded debt of the state is now $4,237,730, which is 
ill owned by special funds of the state except $1,220,630. 
Faxation has been largely reduced. The state ad valorem 
revenue tax is ten cents on the one hundred dollars, and the 
ax for the support of the public schools is twelve and one- 
lalf cents on the one hundred dollars, and the average rate 
)f county tax is forty-seven cents on the one hundred dollars, 
rhese taxes are found to be amply sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of state and county government. 

Good government has not been without its influence 
B attracting immigration. The census reports show that the 
3opulation of Texas in 1870 was 818,579 \ that \t W4 
loreasedin 1880 to 1,591,749, and t\i^T^ \^ \\\.\K^aL'cssi5ci\.\i^ 
bat Texas will have in 1890 a pop\x\at\o\i o^ Tk<^\»\5s». ^« 
vemiJJioDs. 
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Not only immigration^ but with it capital^ was attracted to 
our state and sought investment ; and enterprise and industry 
have met with their just reward. Great progress has beoi 
made in the building of railroads. In 1870 there was in 
operation in Texas only 711 miles of railway. In 1888, 
there had been constructed and was in operation, 8190 miles, 
and now there cannot be much less than 9000 miles of rail- 
road in operation in this state. 

Public education has not been neglected, but it has been 
fostered and largely developed. Normal schools for the 
training of teachers, both white and colored, have been estab- 
lished. A state university richly endowed has been founded, 
and is now in successful operation ; and the agricultural and 
mechanical collie of the state, has been in a prosperous con- 
dition for a number of years. 

When Texas was annexed to, and became a part of, the 
United States, she reserved her public domain; and long 
before the war between the states, a large portion of it was 
set apart for the maintenance of free schools. 

A part of these lands have been sold, and the proceeds 
applied to the public school fund ; but there yet remains about 
twenty-eight millions of acres belonging to the public schools. 
The permanent school fund now holds bonds amounting to 
$6,334,957, and interest bearing notes given in payment for 
school lands, and secured by liens upon said lands abrogat- 
ing $10,380,000, the annual interest on which, together with 
the money derived from land leases, amounted last year to 
the sum of $1,010,415.58. And this amount will annually 
increase for years to come. 

In addition to the lands belonging to the state, each county 
in the state owns 17,712 acres of land, the proceeds of which 
are to be applied exclusively to the support of common 
schools. 

For the further aid of free schools, a tax of twelve and 

one-half cents on the one hundred dollars worth of property, 

and a poll tax of one dollar ou every male inhabitant of the 

state between the ages of tvy^xitj-oti^ «cA ^vx>q ^<^t^^'^ ^ 

apart for their support, and eaAv ^^mmxv^^x^j W "^^ 

option of supplementing tYie B\a\^ ^v^^^ M ^^^ ^^>^^ 
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Texas annually expends about 62,778;000 for the support of 
pablio free schools. Notwithstanding the negroes own but 
uttle property and pay scarcely any taxes — not even a poll tax 
— and the burden of sustaining the free schools is borne by 
the white population almost exclusively, yet in the disburse- 
ment of the school funds no discrimination is made against 
colored children, but they and the white children fare alike. 

Complete reports were not made to the Superintendent of 
public instruction of the state from all the counties last year, 
out from what were made, we learn that during the year, 
364,744 children, between the ages of eight and sixteen 
attended the free schools, of which number, 280,281 were 
white, and 84,463 were colored children. Considering the 
respective number of whites and blacks in the state, this is a 
good showing for the colored people. 

During the administration of E. J. Davis, the taxes levied 
for the support of free schools for one year were many times 
greater than the annual tax levied by the state under Demo- 
cratic rule, and more school-houses are now built each year, 
than were built during the entire period of the Davis admin- 
istration, while the schools are incomparably better. 

The white people of Texas believe that the best remedy 
for all the evils which may flow from " universal suffrage," 
is " universal education," and in the interests of good gov- 
ernment, they have thought proper to give the colored people 
the advantages of a common, school education, with the hope 
that it may help to qualify them for the discharge of the 
duties incumbent upon American citizens. 

In Texas the relations between the white and colored people 
have always been amicable and peaceable. In a few localities 
in the state, disturbances have occurred, but there has been 
no serious conflict between the white and colored races, nor is 
any such conflict apprehended. With the exception of the 
V/ashington County case before the Senate of the United 
States at its last session, (and which was not sustained by 
evidence) it has never been charged that in Texas colored 
men have been prevented from votmg «& \)we^ ^^aaj^\ \sks^ 
bos It been allied that their votes were Xiol ^to^^A^ ^i^sxqX^^. 
Texas has entered upon an era o£ vxnexaTO^^ ^\Qfr:\«c>N2^ 
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Her deliehtful climate, which permits outdoor wor& in every 
month 01 the year, and her cheap and productive lands, to- 
getherwith light taxation and exceptional educational insti- 
tutions, have attracted white immigrants from every state in 
the Union, as well as from Europe, and this immigration is 
increasing so rapidly, that with us the n^ro will soon fail to 
excite solicitude upon the part of any political party. What 
we want in Texas is to be let alone by the Federal Grovem- 
ment and to be allowed to manage our local afiairs. 

Our peopie earnestly hope that no policy will be adopted 
by the present or any future Administration of the Federal 
Government that does not embrace within its scope the whole 
country. 

We have had enough of a "Southern policy'* during the 
" reconstruction period,'^ the evils of which, at least to some 
extent, I have endeavored to describe in this paper. We 
trust that the }>eople of no section of the United States will 
ever again be willing to see a Government of any of the 
States in this Union, established by the people thereof, sup- 
planted by a military despotism. 

Chas. Stewart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RBCONSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 

IHE loss of Lincoln was a calamity to the South second 
. only to the war. But for that sad event, the States, 
with their autonomy, would, in fact and law, have con- 
lued self-government in union, on the line that he had 
arked, and the horrors of reconstruction would have been 
roided. 

Providentially, the leadership of the dominant political 
irty was then in the hands of Lincoln, Seward, Chase, and 
ich like, the former holding the executive power and the 
ipreme command and direction of all federal forces, with 
le entire military and executive duty and responsibility im- 
>8ed upon him, by the Constitution and the laws passed in 
irsuance of it, of closing the war, establishing peace, and 
curing the fruits of victory ; the most important of these 
jing to restore the Union, which in constitution and in 
iture, could but be, at any given time, as Article I. phrases it, 
fche several states which may be included within this union." 
here was actually no opening for any reconstruction that 
as not unlawful and revolutionary ; and, indeed, there was 
)thing to reconstruct; the states were complete, and the 
union" "included" them all. This absolute truth, the 
overnment declared and proclaimed as a fact accomplished 
-a truth — under the seal of the United States, on April 2d, 
366. 

What "Course" did Congress Marhf 

The answer is gravely important. In Jwly, l&^l^C^^- 
-ess resolved, (every Republican, in t\\e'H.o\sa^\wX» \^N<^^^s2o^ 
In the Senate but one, voting |/C8), \\i"a.\»^\^ ^^^ '^ ^"^"^ 
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\7aged in '^a spirit of oppression, or for conquest or subjuga- 
tion, . • . but to defend and maintain tne supremacy of 
the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dig- 
nity, equality, and rights of the several states unimpaired; 
and that, as soon as these objects are attained the war ought 
to cease." 

What was then iheActaal Situation, 

according to the Constitution and laws? Congress had 
always treated secession as a nullity and as rebellion, and had 
pledged its faith that the war was purposed only to save the 
Union, and was not for oppression, conquest or subjugation. 

Lincoln had, throughout the war, hela secession to be nail, 
and the states to be in the Union, but acting rebelliously. 

Johnson, as history shows, ^^ took the position that a state 
could not secede, and that, therefore, none of the Southern 
States had ever been really out of the Union." 

And, finally, the Supreme Federal Court settled the matter 
forever, in never-varying wisdom and justice, in the cases of 
Texas v. White (7 Wall., 700), White v. Hart (13 Wall., 661), 
United States v, Ins. Co. (22 Wall., 99), Keith v. Clark (97 
U. S., 454), and many others, holding the nullity of secemony 
the continuance of the Union during the war, the indestructi- 
bility of the states, and the validity of all their acts during 
the war which were not hostile to the Union or conflicting 
with the Constitution. And in 22 Wallace, 99, they cite the 
above cases and others, and say: "After these emphatic 
utterances, controversy on this subject should cease." 

When the laying down of arras was completed, the dawn 

which had cheered the close of Lincoln's life had become the 

full day of peace ; the Confederates had surrendered and been 

paroled. They were to go honje, obey the laws there, pursue 

the arts of peace, keep their parole, and wage war no more. 

Habituated to institutional liberty, and relying on the good 

faith and magnanimity of the victors, the subdued states and 

tbeir citizens went to work earnestly and honorably, in grad- 

uallf restoring order, law a.iid jv\s>\AQfe \ ^w^ ^'k^ ^N<st «fter- 

wards adhered to the terms an^ oWj^ \>«x^m,^\W5.\.ys^ 

attempt at evasion or murmuT ot dX^T^^^^^N ^^.^ ^^^^ 
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their good faith^ nor their obedience to the ^^snpreme law/' 
Was ever impugned. 

Look Now at the Terms and OondiUona. 

1. Lay down your arms and submit to the Constitution. 

2. Resume your action in the Union, observe its require- 
ments, and abandon secession as a remedy under it. 

3. Abolish slavery. 

4. Agree to the sacredness of the Federal war debt, and 
the nullity of the Confederate one. 

History shows that these terms were fully complied with ; 
and that the unity called " the Government," representing the 
United States, so declared on the second of April, 1866. 
"The United States,'* an association of equals, had i-esu.raed 
business, and Congress was, at best, its agent, with *^ defined 
duties" and ^^ designated objects of attention," (to use the 
very words of Washington, on this subject, in his first inaug- 
ural), to which "duties" and "objects" every Congressman 
had sworn to confine himself. 

The Government of the United States is a unit ; Congress 
acts and binds it; so does the executive, and so does the 
judiciary — each in its sphere. The executive holds the seal 
of the United Stales; and by affixing it, and promulgating 
the act, it binds the whole Government, and makes any 
attempt of Congress to undo or frustrate the same, unconsti- 
tntional, if not revolutionary. 

n. STEPS FROM WAR TO PEACE. 

After the Confederate arms were laid down, the triune 
personality called " the Government of the United States," 
took many steps in the establishment of peaceful conditions, 
beginning early in 1865, and ending in what may be called 
dejure peace — that of April 2, 1866 — all being done with the 
universal wish of the people. Defctcto peace had been enjoyed 
for nearly a year, with its increasing order, industry, prosperity 
and content; and it had convinced evex^ \m\A^ ^ssA \sss^sr. 
eveiy heart feel, not only that " tVveSow\\\«tuv^^^^"^^ 
trusted/' but that they were as fit aae^e^x foT\^Qfc^^J1 55»S^^ 
25 
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rule ; and^ moreover, that it was the solemn and pressing doty 
of the Federal authorities to permit the people themselves, at 
once to* enjoy and protect their own " blessings of liberty "— 
these being the Very raison dUdre of the Federal Constitution. 
Lincoln evidently had no intent of taking hold of states^ after 
military necessity had passed. His wise, patriotic, simple, 
common-sense policy was to restore rdationa and fundHom, 

Passing by Lincoln's civil establishments made under, and 
in aid of, his military authority, and within his military lines, 
he may be said to have made his first step on his restoration 
plan in February, 1864 — the plan itself having been stated 
fully in his proclamation of December 8, 1863. His sugges- 
tion and promise therein to the subdued part of Louisiana, 
was, in general terms, that if 10 per cent, of the state would 
elect and hold a state convention and form a constitution, 
he would recognize them as the state, and consider the other 
citizens as still enemies. This was, of course, a legitimate war 
measure, effective orAyj flagrante beUo, being only provisional, 
and to last till Louisiana, (the old political personality, inde- 
structible except under Thor's hammer), should "come to her 
own/' Under executive and military instructions from the 
commander-in-chief, Gen, Shepley ordered an election for 
Governor, etc., and members of a convention. A book in 
the Secretary of State's office gives "a record of the acts of 
the Governor Michael Hahn ;'* and "returns of election made 
by Gen. Shepley, Military Governor of Louisiana, February 
22nd, 1864: Hahn, 6,158; Fellows, 2,720; Flanders, 
1,847; total vote, 10,725." The convention sat in the 
spring of 1864; contained no representative Louisianian, 
i. e. no one whom the people generally would trust. The 
popular vote is entered in that book thus: "September 19th, 
1864, for the Constitution, 6,836; against, 1,566." This 
record is probably correct, and the statement of a vote of 
12,000, false. 

The Legislature, under the said Constitution, adopted the 
13th amendment, abolishmg aVavety , ^wd the Government, on 
December 18, 1865, proclaimed its ^do^^L\wi^\i'5\\svYc^^ 

ana, Alabama, Georgia, ISortSa and ^o\>x^ Q.^^vqsv. ^^K^ 

Kansas among the ratifiera. 
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Now let us note the strikiDg and special interest taken by 
Mr. Lincoln in the restoration of Louisiana. To a committee^ 
June 19, 1863y he wrote: '^The people of Louisiana shall 
not lack an opportunity for a &ir election of both Federal 
and State officers, by want of anything within my power to 
give them/' 

Idem aonana with this, were the steps above mentioned ; 
and Gov. Hahn's message — probably inspired by Lincoln — 
to the 10 per cent L^slature, contained the following: 

The Constitution "provides wisely that our terras shall ex- 
pire at an early day, in case of the restoration of peace in the 
whole state; and it is made my duty, as soon as an election 
can be * held in every parish in the state,' to declare the fact, 
and order a new election. I need hardly tell you that I shall 
have real pleasure when this event shall be at hand;" and he 
winds up by hoping that "the whole people will soon exer- 
cise the right to elect state officers." 

The basal idea of these men was the same as we shall ste 
that Johnson held, viz : that " the people of the South must be 
trastedr 

Two facts should come in here to showLincoln's full confi- 
dence in Hahn, while they further indicated his nature, and 
his wise and kind policy towards Louisiana. In the message 
just quoted, Hahn says : " The President invested me, with- 
out solicitation or suggestion on my part, with the power 
exercised hitherto by the military Governor of Louisiana." 

In a letter to him dated March 13, 1864, Lincoln writes: 
" Now you are about to have a convention, which, among 
other things, will define the elective franchise, I barely sug- 
gest for your private consideration, whether some of the col- 
' ored people may not be let in — as, for instance, the very 
intelligent. • . . But this is only a suggestion, not to the 
public, but to you alone," 

The writer will merely say here, that both of these men 
recognized the people's natural and Constitutional right of 
self-rule ; their fitness for it ; and the duty in the premises 
of " irustinff the Sovithem jpeoplc " ml\i tiJ\ >Jc\fcYt ixi^xixfc ^^f^^* 
iotd problemB. 
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The terms of Surrender and Parole 

aooorded to Loaisianians at Lee and Johnston's snnenders, 
were the same as those granted at Kirby Smith's, which will 
here be quoted : *' Shreveport, May 26, 1865. The officers 
and men paroled under this agreement, will be allowed to 
return to their homes, with the assurance that they will not 
be disturbed by the autkorities of the United States^ as long w^ 
they continue to observe the conditions of their parole^ and ^^^ 
hvm in farce where they reside,^^ 

The jus gentium and the laws of civilized war were thus 
added to the ^^ supreme law of the land/' and to the goodness 
of the executive heart and intent, as assurances of proteo- 
tioD to the sorely stricken commonwealth. And one of 
Grant's greatest glories was, his true chivalric faith and mag- 
nanimity, in earnestly insisting on the sacredness of the terms 
of surrender and parole. 

Hie promised General Election, 

According to the intent and promises above mentioned, a 
general election was called in the fall of 1865, the Legislature 
of which met November 23d, and fully and fitly represented 
Louisiana. 

The first notable act of the real state, her sober second 
thought and her pledge of sacred faith, was the following sin- 
cere and solemn act of December 6, 1865 : 

JOIKT BESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO FEDERAL RELATIONS. 

Whereas, It is eminently proper, both to our constituents and the Got- 
emment, that the Representative body, fresh from the people of tlie whole 
state, the first that has assembled in Louisiana since the surrender, shon •) 
give a public and unmistakable expression of sentiment in regard tt» ilir^ 
situation, therefore, 

1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Eepresentatives of tlie 

state of Louisiana in General Assembly convened, That there is no spirit 

of resistance to Federal authority among the people of Louisiana ; that 

Ihef frankly avowed their purpose and object in the late struggle for sepa- 

rate government, and having 5aWed m \Xv"aX.,\SckK^ wov^ with equal frank- 

neas, accent^ as the inevitabVe teawU, the iprc»cta wi>»n^\xm/\xA\iS&M|, the 

abolition of slaverv, the re-eataUV^metvX. ol ^Vvv^WV^:^ \^^^«^«8«!^ 

2 Be it further 'i^^oWed, etc. TU.^^V. -^ 
t^/?le must be Irasted;' Preaidenl JoYit«o\i^^wv vv -^ —^ 
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anoe with Soathem character, and eminent wisdom and statesmanship ; 
and that it is our firm resolve to justify this confidence, and to sustain the 
President in his efibrts to restore these states to rtpreaenttUion in Congress, 
aiMi aposition of poliiioal equality in the Union. 

3. Be it further resolyea, etc, That the people of Louisiana are unre- 
served in their purpose of loyalty; and, if permitted, that, to the Constitutiun 
of the United States and the Union of the states thereunder, do they now 
look for their futwe politieal happiness and prosperity, 

DuNOAH S. Caqe, Speaker cf the House of Bqpresentatives. 
Albert Voobhies, Lieutenant Oovemor ana President of Senate, 

Approved Dec. 6, 1865. 
J. Madisoh Wells, Oovemor of the state of Louisiana, 

Louisiana thus fully expressed her will and wish. She 
surrendered ^^ under this agreement '' (supra) in good faith. 
She wanted peaee^ order, law and self-rule. She stipulated 
for them ; received the pledge of them ; went home to enjoy 
them ; and took never a backward step I Her sincerity has 
never been impugned I 

ni. THE BIOT OP JULY, 1866. 

The Southern people being " remitted to the laws as they 
then existed " — to use the phrase of General Sherman, as to 
the Sherman-Johnston agreement — had gone to work in their 
respective communities, in business, civil and politieal affairs. 
Their panoply was, not only the constitution as a law, and 
the royal faith of its parties, but the moral force of the jus 
gentium and the laws of war. According to " the agree- 
ment " of surrender and parole, they were " to return to their 
homes^ with the assurance that they would not be disturbed 
BY the authorities OF THE UNITED STATES OS long as they 
continued to observe the conditions of their parole, and 
THE LAWS IN FORCE where (hey reddeJ^ 

The Laws in Force. 

Was not the federal constitution then " in force ? '^ also the 
laws under it ? also the state constitutions, and the laws there- 
under? also the municipal corporat\ov\«>,«itL<iL>icLm^xS^^ 
were not these laws all '* in force *t " 1^ tv^^, >NV^\i^Vs^ ^^s»^ 
for what part, were they repealed^ ItAcr o-ywax «A*^ ^^ 
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but when " surrender '' and " parole " were a^eed on, and 
peace was declared, they were ^ent no longer. The only laws 
that could be thought to repeal or conflict with any of them, 
were the war-laws heretofore mentioned, which were provis- 
ional and temporar}% and were so considered by. Lincoln, and 
later, even by Sheridan ; and were finally held to be so by the 
Courts, The truth is " the laws in force," lying at the basis 
of every thing — the vital and all-comprehensive laws — were 
the law of each state's being, and the law of self-govern- 
ment 

The soldiers of Louisiana were as faithful to their parole, 
as they had been brave in the armies of Lee, Johnston and 
Kirby Smith. In good faith they went home to the self- 
rule, self-help and self-cure, to which they were habituated. 
Lincoln's plain, practical and homely utterances had impressed 
them with his conservative wisdom and benevolent heart ; 
and they were pursuing the course which he had marked out. 
Governor Hahn, acting probably under Lincoln's advice, pro- 
mised an election, in which the whole people of the state 
should participate. This was held, and the new L^islature 
met on November 23, 1865. Peace reigned from shore to 
shore ; and " the laws in force," referred to in the parole, 
superseded absolutely the war-laws and orders, especially as 
these were at best intended as provisional and temporary. 
Cessante ratione cessat lex. The common-sense view seems to 
be this, that in returning to self-government, the people were 
like farmers, mechanics, merchants and manufacturers, 
who had been absent for a while from their farms and shops, 
which they were returning to repossess and work. They 
went out to fight ; got whipped, and went back to business. 
Peace, industry and restoration were their chief, if not only 
ideas. The conquering, party simply required them to go to 
their homes and institutions, and do as they had always done, 
in exercising their rights. They found at home the unchanged 
body-politic ; their constitution still stood, as did their state 
and wuDicipal laws ; and of covvr^ \u returning to their nor- 
mal condition, they began t\i^\t ^\\\ars\ ^iva. ^^ ^ ^&Av: 
private business. Their liegva\tii\xT^, e\^^l^ vev^^ \^ ^ 
'865, was chosen on LiacoWB i?^, ut^^x m^^^^^^ 



nizftnoe, was composed of their best men^ and was the legiti- 
mate ofi&priag of Louisiana's will. 

Hence, it was under the express command and sanction of 
the United States, that they went back to heir business of 
self-government, the machinery of which they had themselves 
made and worked, and which was still in existence and oper- 
ation, though perhaps not in full repair and efficiency. But 
they owned it ; and their state organic law, their statutes and 
municipal institutions, all under the federal compact, were the 
actual •' laws in foroe where they resided'^ They, therefore, 
could but rely with full faith on the '* assurance" of the 
government, so solemnly given as heretofore cited. 

While in this condition, a gang of political gypsies, dis- 
reputable native whites, and negro leaders, were secretly 
making a new Constitution for the state, pretending to act as 
the adjourned convention of 1864 — a war convention, which 
had been held on Mr. Lincoln's ten per cent, plan, heretofore 
stated — had finished its work and submitted its plan of a 
Clonstitution, which the people had adopted : and it had ad- 
journed sine die. 

The people became anxious and unhappy; their anxiety 
was intensified by the fear that Congress favored the scheme 
of radical reconstrudiony i, e., revolution, instead of Lincoln's 
benign restoration. About that time, it leaked out that some 
unlawful or revolutionary scheme, like the forming of a new 
Constitution, was on foot. When it transpired, the great 
Louisiana jurist, Christian Roselius, who had stood for the 
Union and against seceding, in the Convention of 1861, and 
through the war, said, that *^ every participant in the treason- 
able scheme ahovM be arrested and sent to jail.'' The authori- 
tift*J then attempted to suppress the assembly as illegal. The 
collision of July 30th, 1866, was the result. So secret was 
the conspiracy, that it had actually matured a Constitution, 
which was signed by the members, printed and promul- 
gated, and copies were offered for sale by Bloomfield, Steel & 
Co., before the public or authorities knew of it as a thing in 
esse — so far as the writer can learn. 

Was not that riot, with the b\ooda\ie4 o^ >JftaX 'sa.^-jSaJct^^^ 
direct result of the bad fiuth o£ t\ie QlON^^\VK^^^^^>*^^^'^^ 
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more specific — of the Congress? As to whether the wfaitiB 
or the blacks were responsible for the opening attacks, the 
[Republican private secretary of the Republican Governor 
testified that, "at the outset, the negroes were, in every in- 
stance, the instigators of the riot ;'^ and that he " was an eye- j 
witness of the whole afiair/^ Be that as it may, the flagrant ] 
perfidy and tyranny that were then threatened, of remitting 
the people to their homes, home-law and home-rule, i. «., self- 
government, and then, despite the " parole ^^ and "assurance'' 
stated, subjecting them', while in profound peace and perfect 
obedience, to military domination, martial law, and trials at 
the drum-head — for such was the menace — must have stirred 
society in all its depths, set in motion the impulsive, reckless 
and desperate elements, while rel^ating the conservative and 
proprietary forces, which, in quiet times, always rule, to timid^ 
inaction,*and even hiding away. Congress, in its tyranny and 
extravagance, should heed the lesson. All history shows 
that when society is thus agitated and oppressed, the wealthy 
and well-to-dd classes — if not beneficiaries — are most impa- 
tient and least forbearing. It is they who are most prone to 
send up, as of old, the earnest cry : "Give us a king!" and 
it is they who can best aid him in getting and keeping his 
crown ! 

The reconstruction laws ended, for many millions of Ameri- 
cans, their two years of profound peace, wonderful recupera- 
tion, high hopes and cheering prospects. The Grovernment 
had fully punished them by war, had received their surrender, 
and given them paroles and solemn assurances of peace and 
freedom from Federal disturbance; but it proceeded, not- 
withstanding, to pour out a second "vial of wrath 1" "Hell 
followed ^^ for ten years 1 

rv. MiLiTAiry government in peace. 

By the Act of Congress passed March 2nd, 1867, and sop- 

plemented March 23rd, the Southern States were placed 

under military government, ljo\x\^\«Ava. «sA 'Y^'xa& ^srscw^^^^sq^ 

inff the Fifth Military DistrVci. ^\V\\ax^ VcXKt^^x^^tfs^W^ 

brtb was frequent ind aggmvatm^- ^\v^ ^s^^^ ^'.k^N 
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the City Council of New Orleans, requiring the police to be 
i^esidents of the city for five years, were vetoed and wiped 
out by the military commander, because they prevented, he 
said, the appointment of ex-Union soldiers on the force. An 
election for city officers having been fixed for March 11th, 
1867, it was postponed by General Sheridan, who assumed 
command of the district, without warrant of law, because, as 
he stated, no officer had been appointed under the law, and 
he thought it necessary for him to act as to the holding of 
this election, until ^^ special instructions covering the case are 
received." 

The writer deems it proper here to say, that the violations 
of the principles of institutional liberty shown in these pages, 
are attributed to Congress, and not to Greneral Sheridan, 
whose merits as a soldier are known and confessed by all 
men, and who could but obey orders and do the duties as- 
signed. 

On March 27th, 1867, he began removing the state and 
other officials previously elected, and appointing their suc- 
cessors, whom he judged more fit for the places. The first 
was Andrew S. Herron, Attorney-General of the State, and 
afterwards a member of Congress. John T. Monroe, Mayor 
of New Orleans, Edmund Abell, Judge of the Criminal 
Court, and others, were similarly ousted. 

In April, Greneral Sheridan appointed the Board of Regis- 
tration, to whom was given full and complete control of all 
the r^stration and election machinery of the state. 

It will be seen that he was complete dictator of the Fifth 
District in a sense never known before in America. He had 
absolute control of all the offices, with power of removal and 
appointment; he could annul or change any laws which did 
not meet his favor; and with his control of the election and 
registration machinery, he conld elect any persons he chose. 

The power of removal and appointment was fully exer- 
cised by him, even in cartes in which politics played little 
part, his obvious and avowed intention being to remove ob- 
Btacles to reooDstructionf and to place Ijouvsv^oa. ^\v^i \s^^ 
the control of men who agreed Y?it\i \v\ui «a \ic> ^^ xa.^xs.^^etxs^ 
fvhJcb the state ebould be ruled. TVie nevi ^ilb.^'^t ^S.^« 
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Orleans — Heath, his appointee — ^was ordered to re-organize 
the police force, so that at least half of its members should 
be ex-Federal soldiers; and the Levee Commissioners— a 
body wholly non-political, and representing the planters and 
owners of property fronting on the Mississippi, protected by 
levees from overflow — were removed, and m^n more in sym- 
pathy and accord with his views were appointed in their 
stead. In this matter alone, did the general finally recede. 
He had dismissed from these important offices men fully 
acquainted with the levee system of the state, — men who rep- 
sented the planters and farmers paying fhe levee taxes, and 
who were skilled and efficient in their duties. After trying 
his new board three months, finding the state threatened by 
overflow from the June rise, he receded from his position, 
dismissed his own appointees, and reinstated the old board. 

He, before he had been in command very long, removed 
the Governor of the state, the Street Commissioner of the 
city, and numerous others. At the same time, he interfered 
with the District Courts in the matter of issuing naturaliza- 
tion papers, expressing the opinion that too many were being 
issued. A final order, just previous to the election of mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, prohibited the assem- 
bling of men, in certain parishes of Louisiana, for political 
purposes. 

Such were the conditions under which, on September 27th 
and 28th, 1867, an election was held in Louisiana for dele- i 
gates to a convention that was to frame a new Constitution 
for the state. With nearly all the state and city officials re- 
moved, and men appointed in their places by the Military 
Commander; with the laws suspended, and public meetings 
prohibited ; with jurisdiction over the naturalization, r^is- 
tration and election laws in his hands, the election was placed 
wholly under his control. Not even after the result was 
known, did the removals cease; for the sheriff of Orleans 
Parish was ousted November 16th, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor a few days afterwards. 
The appointnaent of Gewexa\ ^m^^^ ^."^^^sKR^k t« the 
command of the FiftU M-iYVtaxY T>\^U\QiV^QN^t^^^^,^K^N 
stopped all these military iu\^Tteic^ue^ Sxv ^x>x^i ^^^ ^^ 
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ters. In an order issued December 6th, General Hancock 

ve the true and proper scope and use of military power. 

e declared that justice in the criminal courts had been 
clogged and frustrated by former military orders in regard 
to jurors, and he announced that, in future, trial by jury, 
haheaa corpus, liberty of the press and freedom of speech 
Would be preserved, and not interfered with by the military 
aathorities. 

In another order, touching on the frequent differences be- 
tween the civil and military authorities, he laid down this 
doctrine : " Tl^e administration of civil justice appertains to 
the dvil courts. The rights of litigants do not depend on 
the views of the general commanding this district ; they are 
to be adjudged and settled according to the laws. Arbitrary 
power^ such as the General has bee^ urged to assume, has no 
existence in this country." 

It is difficult to understand how so self-evident a proposi- 
tion as this could be denied, or a contrary doctrine be insisted 
on and carried out, by General Hancock's predecessor. 

S. B. Packard, afterwards United States Marshal, and 
claimant to the office of Governor of Louisiana in 1876, was 
president of the Board of Registration at the time of the vote 
on the convention, and became engaged in a controversy with 
Greneral Hancock, which resulted in his arrest. The military 
power, as represented by General Hancock, was not progres- 
sive, arbitrary and tyrannical enough to suit the views of 
those who understood the reconstruction acts and mih'tary 
rule to be simply for the purpose of placing the Republican 
party, backed by the n^ro vote, in control of the state. 

The r^istration which had been carried on under the 
board appointed by Sheridan, and over which Packard pre- 
sided, was wholly m the interest of the Republicans, and was 
80 intended to be. All those citizens who, during the war, 
liad held any civil offices under the Confederate States, were 
iisfranchised ; naturalization papers were disputed and re- 
fused, and white voters denied registration. The result was 
lo reduce the white registration oi iW ^\a.\fc \ft \^^^^<5i^ 
areljr two-tbirds of what it ought to W^e \ifefcXi % ^\i^^ "^^ 
gro registration, by false personatioiv «si^ Tfc^^^.^ «os^- 
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ment, was mado. to be 84,436, or one voter to every four ol 
the colored population. In New Orleans the 50,456 n^roes 
registered 15,020 votes, while of the 140,983 whites, only 
14,890 were registered. Though the white population was 
nearly three to one, the n^roes were registered in a ma- 
jority. 

The election which followed under these conditions, April 
17th and 18th, 1868, was an easy and overwhelming victory 
for the party (Republican) which Congress, by its reoonstmo- 
tion legislation and its military interference, had intended 
should be placed in control of Louisiana. 

The election of April, 1868, brought an entirely new set 
of men to the front in Louisiana — ^men who had never been 
heard of Jbefore — men who Kad had no experience whatever 
in public affiiirs, and ma^ of whom were not citizens, and 
had lived in the state but a very short timc^ In the Senate^ 
there were but half a dozen members of the white race, in 
whose hands the government had wholly been during all the 
time that Louisiana had been a state, and but comparatively 
few whites in the House. In fine, the new Legislature con- 
sisted mainly of n^roes (mostly former slave^ and whites 
who had recently moved into the state — generally of that 
class called carpet-baggers. 

LOOK ON THIS PICTUBE, AND ON THIS. 

WAR I PEACE AND SELF-RULE I 

1864. 1868. 

General Shepley, acting under General Sheridan, acting under 
government orders, ordered an elec- government orders, ordered an elec- 
tion, declared who should vote, reg- tion, declared who should vote, reg- 
istered the voters, and held the elec- istered the voters, and held the elec- 
tion, tion. 

The electees, in convention, made The electees, in oonventioiL made 

the Constitution of 1864. the Constitution of 1868. 

Mark the vital difieiences. Shepley acted after the gov- 
ernment had declared war, and Sheridan after the govem- 
ment bad declared peace \ 
Shepley acted only on ten ^x cfenV^ ^i ^^ %\a.\.^^^w>5^^®i5w 
usurpation, while Sheridan, ox n^Voks^x ^^ ^^^^^ 
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usurped^ and was ten-fold more violative of freedom and 
self-government. Bat Shepley, as we shalt see, was justifia- 
ble, while Sheridan had no earthly excuse, but unlawful or- 
ders I But he had no option ; Congress commanded him to act, 
and report that " order reigns in [the Southern] Warsaw " ! 

V. THE ADVENT OF WARMOTHISM. 

The political *^ gypsy swings his pot and pitches his tent wherever 
there is a prospect of [political] plunder ^ 

Warmothism and political gypsyisra, when analyzed, will be 
fi)and synonymous. Their terrible import is, in a. measure, 
seen in the following sketch, made from the vast mass of facts 
— many volumes in extent— which constitute the reconstruc- 
tion history of Louisiana. The intelligent citizen of the state 
will say wnen he gets through — ^**the half (or even the tithe) 
has not been told. 

Warmothism operated for eight years. Kellogg (a mere 
incident) could but add to the evil and aggravate its harm. 
His administration was " pork still, with change of sauce;" as 
will be seen. At the head of the new government and party 
was a young adventurer — a political gypsy, named Henry C. 
Warmoth — who had come to Louisiana in the Federal army 
a short time before, from which he had been, as was credibly 
stated, dismissed for good cause; and who had ingratiated 
himself with the negroes, by organizing them, and msisting 
upon their political rights, long before Congress did so. As 
early as 1866, before the negroes had been granted the elec- 
tive franchise, Warmoth had held a mock election, at which 
they voted, and had had himself returned as a delegate from 
the territory of Ijouisiana, under universal suffrage. A queer 
attachment to this election, but very characteristic of Warmoth, 
was the placing of boxes at the polls, where the negroes who 
voted could contribute fifty cents each to a fund for paying 
his expenses to Washington to assert hia claims. Ttv^x^A^^^^fas. 
had never exercised the elective fracLc\\\sfc\>^^Q'c^\ *^^ ^^^ 
\oaored thereby; and they gladly ]pa\d fox VVv^ ^xvr^fc^ ^^ 
7tiDg for Warmoth. 
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This little episode — while productive of do impoiiaot le- 
sults at the time, for Congress promptly rejected bis daim, 
based as it was^ on the ballots of u^rc<«^ on whom it had 
not, as yet, conferred the elective franchise, — made him the 
idol and hero of the negro race; and in the convention which 
followed, he was nominated and, in the subsequent election, 
chosen Governor. 

The ensuing Warmoth rigime proved far more oppressive 
and injurious than the previous military rule. 

Under Warmoth, the dictatorship was still more pronounced, 
all the affairs of the state being concentrated in the hands of 
the Governor, at the same time that a system of spoliation 
was organized which, in a comparatively short time, raised Uh 
taxation to the highest limits ever known in America, swelled 
the state debt to many times what it had been before, and re- 
duced the proud commonwealth to unexampled poverty. 

The system of spoliation then organizea, continued nntil 
the gang that worked it, quarrelled among themselves over 
the plunder, and finally turned state's evidence against each 
other. It was in this way alone, that the world was made ac- 
quainted with the evil doings of this couspi racy, against the 
people and their treasury. 

The Legislature, elected under military control, assembled 
in New Orleans, June 29, 1868, and Warmoth was 
inaugurated July 13th. The first action of the Legis- 
lature was to shut out the Democratic members by 
a test-oath. The Republicans organized both houses, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the claims of the 
Democratic members, and finally seated those they pleased. 
The Democrats admitted, constituted at best, merely a cor- 
poral's guard, unable to obstruct the various jobs which soon 
found their way before the Legislature. 

Recogniiiing the fact that the election of April, 1868, had 
been carried by suppressing the white vote, and by the fraud- 
ulent registration of the negroes, the Warmoth Legislature, 
7/1 which the Republican inftvienoe was overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant, set to work atones lo «» ^^\i^^^^x^^\xatiftii 
laws of the state, as to prev^tit \!cv^ ^cv^^^^wo. wst^--^^^ 
turniDg the Government at tVv^ ipoW^- ^>^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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the L^islature was to oonoentrate all the election machinery 
in the hands of the Governor. A number of laws of an ex- 
perimectal character were passed, and it was some time before 
Warmoth was fully satisfied. The election laws of Louisiana 
from 1868 forward, for ten years, were purposed for fraud and 
suppression of the popular will. Her system of registration, 
returning boards, the throwing out of votes, etc., was adopted 
in most of the other Southern states. No better machinery 
for fraud and tyranny was ever conceived; for with the 

Eower given to th^ Governor by the various laws referred to, 
e could name every official and control the state absolutely. 
One of the first acts created a Board of Registration, con- 
sisting of three members, appointed by the Governor, which 
Board had the appointment of the Supervisors in the several 
parishes. Warmoth, who was always suspicious, was not 
satisfied with the power of appointing these officials, but 
adopted the precaution which he ever observed, of insist- 
ing upon a blank resignation with every appointment, so that 
if any of the Supervisors of Registration were rebellious, 
or failed to carry out his wishes, they could be removed at 
once by filling in a date to their blank resignations, and 
appointing a more obedient official. There was no require- 
ment that the registration officers should be residents of the 
parish in which they acted, and a great majority of 
theny were chosen from New Orleans, from among the large 
number of adventurers to be found in a great city, and some 
even were citizens and residents of other states. The Super- 
visors of R^istration of a number of parishes had never set 
foot iji them before they arrived there to conduct the elec- 
tions ; and, in many cases, these non-residents announced 
themselves as candidates for the Legislature, and returned 
themselves as elected thereto. 

As a further safeguard, and to assure the fidelity of the 
supervisors, they were liberally paid. For example, for 
the partial registration of 1868, the large sum of $147,- 
341.40 was divided among the Board of Registration and tha 
employees. 

This r^istration and election m«Le\i\xvwj , \vci^^^^^ -» ^' 
-ar bef<m an uprising of the peop\^-, ^vi^'mN^afc^^^^^^^ 
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tial election which followed that of Warmoth a few months, 
the Republicans were defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
Whereupon^ the Legislature improved on its t^tstration laws, 
and developed the more perfect machinery of the Betaming 
Board. By the provisions of the r^istration and election 
laws, the decision of any Supervisor of R^istration on mat- 
ters relating to the r^istry of voters was final, and not sub- 
ject to revision or correction by any court. The courts were 
indeed prohibited from interfering in any way with these 
Supervisors, or their assistants. And the^udge of any court 
so interfering, was subject to a fine of $500 and impeach- 
ment. After the votes were cast, they were counted in 
secret by the Supervisor of R^istration, snrrounded by his 
appointees, and sealed and sent to the Governor. At a later 
day, still another improvement was added to the election ma- 
chinery, by the creation of a Returning Board, whose duty 
it was to return the vote of the state. If the Commissioners 
of Election, or the Supervisor of R^istration of a parish, 
accompanied any report by the statement that there was a 
disturbance, riot, tumult, intimidation or bribery at any poll, 
the Returning Board could, if it saw proper, throw out that 
poll, or the vote of the entire parish. 

This law placed the whole control of the election in the 
hands of the Governor, and enabled him in 1870 to carry the 
state by an overwhelming majority, and even the Democratic 
city of New Orleans. 

The entire legislation of the first Greneral Assembly held 
in Louisiana under the reconstruction acts and the so-called 
Constitution of 1868, was devoted to measures of thi^ kind, 
intended to fortify the Republican party in power, so that it 
could never be ousted ; and the machinery was so very com- 
plete and complicated that a practically unanimous pieople 
could not have driv^en the Republicans out, save by a popular 
uprising. 

In addition to the registration and election laws, which, it 
was hoped, would control all elections, police and constabu- 
lary- laws were passed, creating a ^\?ccv^vcv^ ^^\k^ \\^.^^^R O^t- 
/•«iM atnd the parishes, undet c«mma\A ^^ ^^ ^w^x^^n 
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publican organs in all the parishes, and gave them a monopoly 
of printing the laws and public advertisements. The police 
control of New Orleans, which had always been in the hands 
of the people, was taken from them and given over to a com- 
mission, appointed by the Grovernor, and consisting of three 
colored and two white Republicans. 

The Legislature of 1868, started with a Kepublican ma- 
jority, which it increased, from time to time, by ousting 
Democratic members. , Of the dominant party, only ten were 
tax-payers. Corruption and bribery reigned supreme, and 
*the knaves, to avoid any possible danger, refused to pass any 
bribery law, so that it was no crime to bribe a public official. 
Those of them who did not make money in this way, were 
rare exceptions. When Mr. S. W. Scott swore before a Con- 
gressional Committee that he had seen money paid out as 
bribes to the Lieutenant-Governor, Pinchback, and to the 
Speaker of the House, Mortimer Carr, neither denied the 
statement, nor did either cross-examine him. When he 
charged that it cost more to get the signature of the Governor 
to his bill (a subsidy for a railroad) than to get the measure 
through the Legislature, and that it cost eighty thousand dol- 
lars in all. Governor Warmoth entered no protest or denial. 

When, later, these eagles fought over their prey, and exer- 
cised their talons on one another, a series of reciprocal por- 
traitures appeared, which do full justice to the originals. 
Warmoth gave some testimony as to the corruption and 
bribery which prevailed, and the manner in which the spoils 
were divided. Here are his pictures of the most prominent 
men in his party. 

Casey, Collector of Customs, got through the Legislature 
a bill, incorporating a warehouse company, in which he was 
interested, and appix)priating $1,400,000 of State Bonds as 
its capital stock. He was also interested in the New Orleans 
Shed Company, which proposed to monopolize the levee front ; 
and was custodian of the $18,000 corruption fund raised to 
get this measure through the Legislature. 

Postmaster Lowell worked for tVieS\i\^\^'aL\\^^*2is\^>s^^ 
which appropriated all the swam\> \«LT\di^ Va^ >Jsv^NSfc>x«^ ^ 
Ifew Orleans, for a company m \v\i\c\v\i^ xn^ \w\st^^J^- 
26 " 
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United States Marshal Packard was interested in the Nich- 
olson Pavement bill, which Governor Warmoth was offered 
$50,000 to sign. 

George W. Carter, Speaker of the House, on acconnt of 
his influence, received an interest in the Louisiana Levee 
Company, which was drawing millions out of the State 
Treasury annually, was the paid attorney of nearly all the 
railroads requiring legislation, although he never performed 
the slightest service for them beyond pocketing bills which 
they deemed objectionable. He aIso worked through an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 a mile for a railroad in which he was 
interested, the Louisiana Transit Company, and secured a 
subsidy of $1,000,000 in bonds for a favorite steamship com- 
pany. 

John Ray, Senator from Ouachita, got $70,000 for revising 
the statutes, besides $546,000 in State Bonds in aid of a rail- 
road, the Vicksburg and Shreveport, in which he was inter- 
ested. He had, moreover, an interest in the Louisiana Levee 
Company, of which he subsequently became President. To 
this company he voted an appropriation of $9,000,000, with 
a one per cent, tax for twenty-one years, the company being 
authorized to issue bonds in anticipation of these taxes, which 
bonds the state endorsed and guaranteed. 

Such were the charges made by Warmoth against his asso- 
ciates, and not denied by them. Corruption was believed by 
the public to be universal. The men thus accused were 
equally free in their charges against Warmoth. They pointed 
to the fact, that whereas he had come to Louisiana poor — so 
poor, indeed, that he had been compelled to appeal to the 
negroes for a charity fund to send him to Washington to 
claim a seat as delegate — he became rich within a year of 
taking oSice ; and they pointed out that he had concentrated 
in his person, through the registration, election, police and 
other laws, all the powers of the state. 

The Governor could keep an act, passed by the Legislature, 

In bis pocket as long as he saw fit, and veto or approve it at 

any time; and he did, as a matt^T oi^ ^ae,V, wv^^^N^xs^oiet^lSiVk^ 

J 872. sign and promulgate a \avj,^V\e\\^^ ^^«^^x^\s., 

giving him further power over t\ie %\^xc.m.^Vx^V^^\« 
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passed by the Legislature which had adjouraed eight or nine 
months before. 

VI. WARMOTHISM. 

It is difficult to show the exact amount of spoliation under 
Warmoth. The annual expenditures give only a faint idea 
of it. A vast deal was done outside of law, and not recor- 
ded, but became known — suggesting probabilities of much 
undiscovered wrong. The following table gives some idea of 
• the profligacy under Warmoth, by comparison with similar 
expenditures under a Democratic administration : 

Cost of Collecting Taxes, $493,324 $52,726 

Co6t of Public Printing, 390,000 25,000 

L^slative Expenses 626,000 37,000 

Average Annnu Expenses, all purposes, 6,278,915 1 ,092,931. 

In one year, to collect taxes amounting to $4,136, 118, the 
state tax collectors receiving $493,324, or 12.3 per cent. 
Warmoth's perquisites therein were an unknown quantity, but 
his rapidly increasing wealth seemed to be an index. From 
their knowledge of his greed, his quickness of apprehension and 
his genius for contrivance, Louisianians think that all his tax 
gatherers left with him their blank resignations, and their 
promise to divide fees ,with him. At all events, while the 
writer cannot record as history the fact or the share, he deems 
it good history to say that every thinking man of that plun- 
dered state believes that Warmoth got a large share of the 
fees in question. The statements of his co-conspirators, now 
scattered abroad, would be worth hearing. 

In a single year, 1871, the legislative expenses were $626,- 
000, and even this was exceeded by an over issue of $200,000 
of fraudulent warrants, making the cost to the state of a 
short session of $6,150 for each legislator. This over issue 
of l^islative vouchers forced these warrants down to 2J 
'Cents ; yet when the funding board met in 1874^ these wat- 
rants, bought at two and one-half to ft^^e oeoXa wi ^<^^*^^»x.. 
w&re jfunded at par. 
The annual expenditure of tlie ^axtxioXii ^qm^^^*^^^^ 
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ing the four years and five months it was in power^ was as 
follows, not including the increase made in the state debt : 

1868, from July, 13,837,877.74 

1869, 4,294,677.16 

1870, 7,131,202.11 

1871, 6,426,831.60 

1872, ; 4,704,988.66 

Total for 4 yean and 6 montlu^ .... |26,394^ 678.26. 

To this must be added the bonds issued in support of the 
various measures, in which the governor and other Kepublican 
leaders were interested. It was notorious in that deplorable 
time that he and they all lobbied on the floor of the Legisla- 
ture in favor of their pet measures, and that every prominent 
member was promoting some bill which he hoped would make 
him rich. Every possible mode of robbing the treasury 
under the forms of law, seemed to have been devised and 
started on the Legislative road, with all possible vigor of 
greed, and with high hopes of success. 

Soon after coming into office, Grovernor Warmoth called 
attention to the state debt, and to the facility with which it 
could be increased. In his message to the Legislature, Janu- 
ary 4, 1868, he said : " The total bonded debt, exclusive of 
bonds owned by the state, is $6,771,300, and this sum is 
further reducible by $871,000. The floating debt is $1,929,- 
500 ; and it is expected that enough can be realized from the 
special one per cent, tax to discharge the entire floating debt, 
and leave a surplus of $500,000.'^ " Our debt is smaller 
than that of almost any state in the UnioiK^' continued War- 
moth, significantly ; *' with a tax roll of $251,000,000, and 
a bonded debt that can at will be reduced to $6,000,000, 
there is no reason that our credit should not be at par.*' 

Acting on this suggestion, the Legislature and State officers 

went to work at once to utilize this good credit to the fullest 

extent. The census of 1870 showed the debt of the state to 

have increased to $25,02.1,7^4, «iwA. <t\?v.\. cS. \3cv^ ^^axlsUes and 

muDicipalities to $28,065,101 . ^\\!tv\xi ^ ^'^ax ^^ ^^^^^^ 

was increased four-fold and tVie\ocsiVv^^^Xft5^;^V^^^^^^ 

^^uisiana, ;i^— rdiog to the c^uaua, eX..od.,m\J^^m^H-X^^ ^1^^ 
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at the head of the Union. With an indebtedness per capita 
of $73.03^ the next state to it^ the rich commonwealth of 
Massachusetts^ having a debt of only $47.49 per capita^ 
Louisiana's debt was over 20 per cent, of its assessed wealth. 

This, however, was only the beginning of Warmoth's rk^ime 
— ^the first year and a half of it. In 1 870 bonds to the amount 
of $7,000,000, were issued to the Louisiana Levee Company, 
in which so many of the Republican leaders were interested, 
$500,000 for the state penitentiary, and $474,000 for the 
Mississippi and Mexican Gulf canal. In 1871 bonds to the 
amoant of $2,500,000 were issued in aid of the Mobile, New 
Orleans and Texas Railroad. In addition to this the state 
had made itself responsible for the payment of bonds lent to 
the various banks, aggregating $6,579,683, with miscellaneous 
debts of $3,476,269, bringing the total up to $41,733,752.17 
(report of State Auditor, January 1st, 1872^. In his message 
to the Legislature, Warmoth, at the same date, estimated dif- 
feiently, and placed the state debt at $41,194,493.91. A 
committee of the legislature, appointed to investigate the 
matter, found that both the Governor and Auditor were too 
low in their 'estimates, and, after itemizing the state debt, 
placed it for 1872 at $48,029,349.95. Adding to this the 
parish and municipal obligations, the total indebtedness of 
Louisiana in 1872 was $76,095,056.78. 

Under Warmoth the Republicans had added to the state 
and city indebtedness of Louisiana $54,325,759, with nothing 
whatever to show for it. The cost of these four years and 
five months of misrule was, therefore: 

Money actually expended by state, .... $26,394,578. 

By local bodies (partly estimated) 25,300,000. 

Increase in debt (state and local), 54,325,759. 

Total cost 4 /rs and 5 mo's Republican nusrule, . . $106,020,337. 
Amounting per year to, $24,040,089. 



A 



In a little over four years the Republican party had spent 
nearly as much in amount as half the wealth of the state. Of 
the bonds issued, a large part bore mtecesX. ^^ €\^\»^^et saeo^. 
Such proEigacy necessarily required ^.VeaN^ "c^^ ^*^ *^*^ 
don. The state tax in 1867, \uat ^TeN\o\>a \» ^«s\sns.V 
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election, was 3| mills; in 1869 it was raised to 6^; in 1870 to 
7^; in 1871 to 14|; and in 1872 to 21^ mills, at which fig- 
ure it remained for some years. The taxation in New Orleans 
which had been 15 mills previous to the election of Warmoth, 
became 23f mills in 1869; 26} mills in 1870.; 27} mills in 
1871 ; and finally 30 mills, or 3 per cent, in 1873. Some of 
the country parishes fared even worse, and in one case (that 
of Natchitoches) the taxation reached 7.9 per cent — much more 
than the average interest on capital invested, or the productive 
power of property. 

But, great as is this total of $106,020,337, spent by War- 
moth and his followers, it does not represent all the depletion 
Louisiana then suffered. To it must be added the privilc^ 
and franchises given away to favorites, and the state property 
stolen. To one company was given all the swamp lands in 
the vicinity of .New Orleans; to another rights and franchises 
on the levee, or river front, of New Orleans, worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. And, as if this were not enough, 
the school fund of the several parishes, resulting from the 
appropriations and land donations made by the State and 
Federal Governments, were plundered. In his report for 1873, 
State Superintendent of Education W. F. Brown, a Republi- 
can and a colored man, called attention to some of these 
thefts, as follows : Stolen in Carroll parish, in 1871, $30,000 ; 
in East Baton Rouge, $5,032 ; in St. Landry, $5,700 ; in St 
Martin, $3,786.80; in Plaquemines, $5,855; besides large 
amounts in St. Tammany, Concordia, Morehouse, and other 
])arishes. The entire permanent school fund of the parishes 
disappeared during this period. 

The state had at the time of Warmoth's inauguration a 
trust fund of $1,300,500, for the benefit of the free public 
schools. The bonds which represented this fund — ^the most 
sacred in the custody of the state — were sold at public auction 
in June, 1872, for $1,096,956.25, and the proceeds, instead of 
being given to the schools, M^ere set aside to pay the warrants 
wAich bad been issued by Warmoth for purposes foreign to 
the legitimate public use, aud W\d Xs^ «wY«v^Q^\0^3v5^s«»^\id 
brokers who had bought them at a\\^v^V^«««vai5u 
In like manner other properly \>^\oii^v^^ \^ ^^^x^x.^^-. 
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plundered. Loaisiana had^ in previous years, subscribed to aid 
the construction of various railroads, and held their bonds in 
return therefor. It had $650,000, of the bonds of the New Or- 
leans^ Opelousas and Great Western Railroad ; 35,360 shares 
of the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, 
for which it had paid $884,000 ; $298,000 in the Vicksburjr, 
Shreveport and i^acific Railroad; and stock or bonds in the 
New Orleans & Nashville, and the Baton Rouge, Grosse Teto 
& Opelousas Railroads. 

Under Act 16, of 1870, the $884,000 interest of the state 
in the Jackson Railroad was sold for $141,000, or $4 per 
share; and, under the same act, the interest of New Orleans 
in the same road, nominally $2,000,000, was sold for $320,- 
000. Under Act 81, of 1872, the state's interest in the Ope- 
lousas Railroad was exchanged for warrants at 65 cents on the 
dollar. When, however, the authorities examined these bonds, 
preparatory to selling them, they found that the treasury had 
been despoiled of a great many of them by previous wrong- 
doers, and it was morever, ascertained that interest liad been 
paid r^ularly on the stolen bonds, although they were known 
to be stolen, and in the hands of the thieves. The money ob- 
tained from selling these and other trust funds, was set aside 
for the payment of warrants or in aid of various projects in 
which Warmoth and his followers were interested. According 
to a report of a committee of the Legislature, the state held in 
1 865, in trust funds, state bonds, collections, etc., $8,244,468.24, 
and the municipalities, parishes, and school districts, about 
$4,000,000 more. By the end of Warmoth's r6gime, all these 
funds had disappeared, a large portion of them being openly 
stolen, and the rest squander^ or divided among theconspira-* 
tors. This brings the spoliation, or embezzlement, or stealaj^e, 
or whatever it may be called, up to nearly one hundred and 
twenty millions, or more than half the wealth of the state. 

By act 49 of 1869, New Orleans was authorized to issue 

bonds for the retirement of certain notes aiid indebtedness. 

The bonds were issued, but only $1,500 of the notes were 

retired, the money being raisappro^ml^ \ici <^\Jcsfc\ ^\\\^<^5sfs.^ 

f 803,000 going for the support of t\\^ ^V^\XQ>^\\3»x5w^^>Kfc 

or state coaatabalary, which WarmoVk cgNax^^^ ^l^a^^^^^* 
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for the defense of his government against an oppressed and 
plundered people. 

Space can be given to only a few more of the almost 
innumerable jobs or swindles that marked that rigime. In 
1864y in the last year of the war, a Mr. Weil famished Ae 
state with supplies, for which he, received certificates of the 
state government to the amount of $150,000. These certifi- 
cates were presented to Warmoth, and he was asked whether 
he would sign an act validating them, if it were passed bj 
the Legislature. He replied that it could not be done, as the 
Legislature could not constitutionally validate a confederate 
claim. The L^islature subsequently authorized Mr. Weil to 
sue the state for the money, and Warmoth vetoed the bill ; 
but when the auditor's report came out, it was found that the 
Weil claim had been funded by Warmoth's funding commis- 
sioners, and that Warmoth himself had been one of them. 
It was stated that he as Governor signed the bill making the 
settlement and appropriation before the Speaker of the House 
had done so. It became a law Saturday night, and the bonds 
for settlement were handed over on Mondiay morning early. 
It was this claim that Thomas C. Anderson, of Returning 
Board fame, who was then a Senator, had bought for $10,- 
000, and had lobbied through the Legislature. How far he 
and Warmoth may have co-operated and divided it all, can 
only be surmised. 

Warmoth received $100,000 worth of stock in the Missis- 
sippi and Mexican Gulf Canal, for which, according to his 
own testimony, he did not pay a dollar ; yet he lobbied 
through the Legislature and signed a bill giving $480,000 of 
state bonds to this company, of which he was one of the lar- 
gest stockholders. 

The public printing of the state, in English and French, 

had, in previous years, cost about $37,000 a year. Daring 

the first two years and a half of Warmoth's r^imey the New 

Orleans ReffmblicaUj in which he was the principal stockholder, 

received $1,140,881.77 for public printing. 

^i9 gathering the reius of avv\JW^x^\AG^^<Kt^^i&\Jkfci\!ido^ 

through his election, registtatVou a-ndi ^^Xxsxmxv^-^^jfiSL^X^ 

leoessitated that concoiaitant— Vi\a €»^a.x^a:m^ ^^xsi:^ • k.^^^ 
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74 of 1870, known as the constabulary law, gave the power 
to appoint one chief constable in every parish, he to have the 
right to appoint as many deputies *' as he might deem fit." 
The chief and deputy constables received commissions from 
the Gfovernor, and were by this Act " subject to his orders " 
' to make arrests, quell riots, etc." The Governor could send 
:he constabulary from one parish to another, whenever 
lecessary. Their pay was large — $3 and $4 a day, and the 
mrisbes were require! to provide it from the parish taxes. 

By Act 92 of 1869, Warmoth and the L^islatnre had 
created another armed force, known as the Metropolitan police. 
This body was controlled by a commissioner, appointed and 
removable by the Govefrnor. Originally intended for the city 
>f New Orleans and vicinity, its jurisdiction or field of service 
wvks extended to the entire state ; and it was sent to various 
parishes by order of the Governor. It was armed with rifles 
ind revolvers) and supplied with Gatling and Napoleon 
yuns ; and a portion of it was mounted on cavalry. After- 
wards, under Kellogg, this force of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery was added to by the purchase of vessels, thus pro- 
viding Louisiana with a navy as well as a standing army, 
Phis army alone cost the state $847,395 for 1869 ; $887,850 
Tor 1870, and averaged about that amount thereafter. 

H[aving secured tne control of the elections, and created a 
standing army, Warmoth's next step was to obtain possession 
y{ the judiciary, so as to prevent any judicial interference 
with his schemes. The Constitution of 1868 provided for 
the election of the judges. This trouble was easily circum- 
vented by the Legislative creation of two new courts, one civil 
!ind the other criminal — ^the two having jurisdiction over all 
public matters ; and the vesting of the power of appointing 
the judges in the Governor. Of course he appointed his 
3\vn creatures, taking their blank resignations, so that he 
»uld remove them if they failed to suit him, thus rendering 
iny judicial interference with himself impossible. All cases 
jf a public character, all contests for offices, writs of quo 
warranto, Ac, <6c., had to be submitted \o \i^a yxXvi\^^^^^««^^ 
303 and obedient servants. 
Bjr these laws he had obtained a com^\e\fc d:\e\sb.\ft^?Sdv^ o^^ 
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Louisiana. Any state official who resisted him was removed. 
The Secretary of State^ Geo. E. Bovee, who had been elected 
on the same ticket with him, and who was a Oonstitutional 
officer, was removed by him because of a quarrel. He sent 
his chief of police to the state-house, who ejected Bovee and 
installed the new appointee, General Herron. Bovee objected, 
but Warmoth's police was too strong. He appealed to the 
courts, but his claim was rejected by Warmoth's judges. It 
was conceded thenceforth that the Governor could remoye 
whom he pleased, and that there was no appeal against his 
mandates. Of the other state officials elected with him, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Dunn, a negro, died, and the Auditor, 
J. C. Wicklifie, was impeached for embezzlement and crimes 
in office ; and he fled from the state. 

In 1870, the new election law was tried, and found to 
effect all that it was designed for. The city of New Orleans 
was turned over to the mercies of Warmothism. Its popula- 
tion was three white to one colored, and it was overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, voting against Warmoth, even in 1868, 
when more than half its white citizens were disfranchised; 
yet with the election machinery, he was able to cany, tlie 
city by a majority of from six to eight thousand. His 
Suj3ervisors of Registration worked nearly a week in private 
on the votes, and finally returned thirteen of the fifteen 
wards of the city, all with overwhelming white majorities, as 
Republican, and counted in among the hundred and odd 
electees, but four or five Democrats. New Orleans and the 
State of Louisiana were both now in Warmoth^s hands. 

The election of 1870 marked the summit of his power. 
At no time in the history of America, even in the South 
American States, had any man made himself so complete a 
dictator. But, over the spoils, arose the inevitable quarrel, 
and the two factions formed went heartily into their only 
good work, which was to acquaint Louisiana and the world 
with their rascalities and infamy, and make manifest the gross 
wrong of congressional Tecoiis>tTvict\oa, 
To the unexampled profiA^acy «Ai^ eotYvx^^viw nr^s^^qw 
added frequent disturbances 2LtvdLT\oV^Qa»sft^\>l ^^^ 
The two factious kept up t\.eVt ?.^\i^ ^^^xs. ^S^V H^xm 
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The anti-Warmothites were called the Custom-house Repub- 
icans, as they were mainly the federal officials in the Custom 
Souse. 

The Republican Convention of 1871 met in the District 
!)ourt-room in the Custom House^ a large body of deputy 
diirsbals, backed by a company of soldiers, surrounding the 
ouit-room, and refusing admittance to Warmoth and his fol- 
owers. The fight was renewed when the Legislature assem- 
bled in extra session to choose a Lieutenant-Governor, in the 
^lace of Dunn ; and again at the r^ular session in January, 
872. Carter, the Speaker, who was anti- Warmoth, was un- 
eated by the Warmoth Legislators. The Custom-house 
action turned the tables by procuring warrants for the arrest 
»f Governor Warmoth, Lieutenant-Governor Pinchback and 
ighteen members of the House, all friends of Warmoth ; and 
hese arrests were made by the United States Deputy Mar- 
hals in the State Capitol. The Custom-house faction having 
iron this victory, adjourned to Friday. Hardly had the 
louse adjourned, when the Grovernor issued a proclamation 
ailing the Legislature together in extra session, to meet the 
ime afterncton (Thursday), only the Warmoth men being 
otified of this. They met, elected a new Speaker, and ex- 
elled Carter from the Legislature. The Custom-house 
iction, which learned of this only the next day, tried to 
Qter the capitol, but were prevented from doing so by a large 
>rce of police, armed with rifles, and they proceeded to a 
ar-room and organized in its hall. 

This *' war of the roses'' caused disquiet and apprehension 
^erywhere, as well as disturbances of the peace and riots. 
'he Sergeants-at-Arms of the two Legislatures scoured the 
ty with armed assistants, arresting members wherever found. 
>ne of the Representatives, Walter Whey land, was killed 
hile resisting arrest. Large bodies of armed men paraded 
le streets. A mob from the Custom-house faction, to 
rm themselves broke into several armories and gun-shops. 
'he situation reached a very critical condition January 22d, 
ben a great battle between the two ?aci\\ow^ ^r^xxv^ vxjcwsn.- 
Dt George W. Carter, who claimed \jo \ifc ^^^f^si&sx ^^ *^^ 
stom-bouse luegislaturey issued aptoc\am«.\:\o\i^Qs2^^^^ 
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all citizens ^'to organize and arm themselves as well as they 
were able^ and report to him, when they would be sworn in 
as Assistant Sergeants-at-Arms/' 

Governor Warmoth, on his part, fully equipped and armed 
his standing army, the Metropolitan Police, stationed them in 
position in the vicinity of the State House, immediately op- 
posite Carter's army, and prepared for battle. A great 
struggle seemed imminent, when Greneral Emory, in command 
of the United States forces, acting under instructions from 
President Grant, interfered, and informed both Warmoth and 
Carter that he had received instructions from Washington to 
suppi*ess all conflicts between armed bodies that might occur. 
This refusal of the Federal Government to interfere in thor 
behalf, demoralized the Custom-house party, which had been 
led to expect assistance, and they rapidly dispersed, leaving 
Warmoth master of the situation. 

It was a barren victory, however. After the bittemea9 
that had been shown, and the blood that had been shed, it 
was impossible to bring the factions together again ; and two 
distinct Republican parties thenceforward antagonized eadi 
other in Louisiana, the National and Liberal Republicans. 
The Democrats saw their opportunity, and obtained from 
Warmoth a pledge that the approaching election of 1872 
would be honestly conducted, atid the vote counted as cast 
This was granted as a si^ecial favor by Warmoth, it being 
understood by all, that had he decreed differently, it lay 
within his power to declare any persons elected he saw fit 

The first contest of the factions was over the control of the 
Legislature, and therein Warmoth was too shrewd for his 
enemies. A second was over the election of 1872. Sorely 
needing help, he sought an alliance with the Democrats, 
and promis^ them, among other things, that they should 
have a fair election, and that the registration and election 
laws should not be used against them as had been done in 
1870. 
Two fall state and legvalatw^ tickets were placed in the 
Beld—the Fusion ticket, \\eadeaL \s^ ^cJtwi^^w^x^^NaJsirfL \ 
depended for its main support vxipoxi\)cv^;p^xxic*i^\&N\jQ^^^ 
^y^alao backed by Warmo\3^-, ^^ ^!^^ T^x.^s.x ^^x^v^ 
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ticket, headed by W. P. Kellogg, who had represented Louis- 
iana in the Senate. 

The election was held November 4, 1872, under the regis- 
tration and election laws which Warmoth had used with such 
effect against the Democrats two years before ; the supervisors 
of registration made returns to Warmoth and the Secretary 
of State, and they turned them over to the Returning Board, 
which then began to acquire its national prominence. 

When that Board met, the Secretary of State, Herron, was 
suspected, and therefore supplanted, by Warmoth, with Jack 
Wharton, which made the latter an ex-officio member of the 
Board. On the legality of this change the result of the elec- 
tion depended, for the Returning Board consisted of three 
members, the Governor, Lynch and the Secretary of State — 
the latter having the deciding vote. The Board soon split 
into two, Warmoth and Wharton acting as one, and filling 
the vacancies by election ; and Lynch and Herron organizing 
another. 

Both Boards went into the Eighth District Court, the 
political court created by Warmoth to further his own ends ; 
hot the Judge had lately turned against him, and the Lynch 
party obtained an injunction in its favor prohibiting the 
Warmoth Board from counting the votes. The question also 
went into the United States Circuit Court, on the claim that 
some ten thousand persons had been denied registration, and 
that some three thousand to five thousand negroes had been 
deprived of their right to vote. 

This case — Kellogg vs.'* Warmoth — could not have in- 
volved the validity of either Board, but Judge Durell 
chose to usurp jurisdiction, and held that the Lynch Board 
was the l^al one, and issued a number of orders and in- 
junctions in its favor, notably the remarkable one soon to be 
presented. 

He prohibited the other Board from canvassing the vote ; 
prohibited McEnery from acting, or pretending to act, as 
Governor ; and prohibited the official journal fto\xv ^vv\sV\%Vcccsj»^ 
anjr aoDouDoement of the election em^i\^\ATL^^xwsv 'Qft&^'«?^- 
math Board. 

The Governor countervailed this by ^wWva?, ^^ "^^ ^^^ ^ 
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an Act passed by the L^slature l^efore it adjoarned, many 
months before, which he had neither signed nor vetoed ; and 
he now signed and promulgated it, thereby creating an entirely 
new Returning Board, the members of which he had the 

g)wer to appoint. These appointments were made ; the new 
oard met, canvassed the vote, and declared, on December 
4th, just one month after the election, that McEnery and the 
entire Fusion ticket were elected. 

On the succeeding night came a clap of thunder. At mid- 
night, on December 6th, Durell, the United States District 
(acting as Circuit) Judge, in the presence of Kellogg's coun- 
sel, one of them the United States District Attorney, and one 
other person, handed out his famous midnight order to Pack- 
ard, United States Marshal. It was generally said and 
believed-that the judge was intoxicated, his signature being 
referred to as one of the evidences. 

This order or edict was uuqtiestionably the most remarkable 
ever issued in America. On the pretence that Warmoth had 
committed contempt of his court, the United States Marshal 
was ordered to take possession of the state-house and hold it 
at his (DurelPs) will, and to prevent all unlawful assemblages 
therein.. 

The Republican party of the country seemed to disavow 
the judge's action and denounce him, threatening impeach- 
ment, etc., whereupon he left the bench ; but said party 
never made any attempt to right Louisiana's wrong. Of this 
order, the Republican Senate Committee, which investigated 
the matter, said : 

" It is impossible to conceive of a more irregular, ill^l 
and in every way inexcusable act on the part of the judge. 
Conceding the power of the court to make such an order, the 
judge, out of court, had no more authority to make it than 
the marshal. It has not even the form of judicial process. 
It was not sealed nor was it signed by the clerk, and had no 
more legal effect than an order issued by any private citizen." 

Let us add to this KepubWcatv commvlloj^'s report, the state- 
ment of that most eminent and «JcA^ ol ^S^\^^v!Sficw^aBcw^Ks^^ 
Hon. M. H. Carpenter, o? ^\\sc»n^^n^^^ 'IV^Xr^^^^ 
that be went to hiB lodging^, and a\.onX> W o O.^V^x...v^^,N 
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issued this order to seize the state-house. . . . The marshal exe- 
cuted that order, and a company of Federal troops garrisoned 
the state-house at midnight, and held it in military custody 
for more than six weeks, during which time the farce of 
organizing the Legislature on a Toandamus of the same judge 
was enacted.'* He says further that while the state-house 
remained in such custody, this Legislature elected Pinchback 
United States Senator ; and that it was under such process of 
this court, and while the state-house was thus federally held, 
that the Kellogg Legislature was organized on the basis of the 
Lynch board's count — which we may add was no count, as it 
had no votes or returns whatever to count. 

Under DurelFs order, however, two companies of United 
States artillery took possession of the Louisiana State Capitol, 
ousting the police and state troops, and allowing no one to enter 
the building except on an order from the United States Marshal. 
Within a few hours, the Lynch Returning Board promul- 
gated the alleged returns of the election, although it did not 
have a single return or ballot or scrap of legal evidence 
before it, declaring Kellogg elected by 18,861 majority, and 
the Legislature to be 106 Republicans to 40 Democrats. 
This result was obtained by pure guessing, as Lynch, the 
President of the so-called Board explained : " We took all the 
evidence we had before us, and our knowledge of the parishes 
and their political complexion, and then we decided. I think 
on the whole we were pretty correct." 

Among the daJta on which this honest board based its con- 
jecturing and guessing canvass, were many hundreds of affida- 
vits which were subsequently proved to be fraudulent and 
forged by the man who manufactured most of them. 

The United States troops guarded the State Capitol and pre- 
vented the ingress of any person except the Lynch Legislature. 
That body met, impeached Warraoth inside of five minutes, 
removed him from office, installed Pinchback as Governor 
und appealed to the Federal Government for more troops. 
ECellogg and his supporters asked the President for recogni- 
aon; and finally the order came conimaw^vei^ ^'i \x^^^ \!5» 
m^in Pinchback as Governor and tViftli^xi^^V.^^^'^'^ 
'ainst all opposition. 
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The writer must here say that in a sketch like this, not a 
tithe of the terrible facts can be given nor can proper refer- 
ence to aathorities be made^ except in a general way at the 
conclusion ; but it is well here to refer for important dato,to 
the telegraphic correspondence between New Orleans and 
• Washington, in " McPherson's Handbook of Politics for 
1874/' pp. 100 to 108; also Jd pp. 129, 142^; and to the 
report of the Senate Committee on privileges and elections, 
session 1873-4. 

Thus Federal power installed the Kellogg Gk)vermnent, ' 
which had never been elected, but did not give peace, or order 
thereby. Kellogg, in some sort, served out his term, but his 
rule was never recognized, except when backed by Federal 
bayonets; and much friction, controversy, quarreling and . 
even bloody conlSicts were rife in all the state, because of 
rival claims to oflSce. 

Kellogg seemed disposed to encourage disturbances of this 
kind, as they justified his calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for troops; and, moreover, diverted the attention of the 
people from the fact that he had no title to the Governorship. 
The two boards had declared two sets of officers, in the most 
of the parishes, and Kellogg is said to have issued two sets 
of commissions in some instances, leaving it to the rivals, as 
he was reported to have said, " to fight it out." 

By producing such contentions and conflicts, he 'might 
hope for a continuance of Federal aid, and keep the Federal 
power constantly impressed with the two rival governments, 
and its obligation to vindicate one of them ! 

It was this policy which brought about the Colfax riot, in 
which so many lives were lost. In Grant parish, of which 
Colfax is the seat of justice, two tickets claimed to be elected. 

Kellogg encouraged bothr parties, first commissioning the 

Nash ticket, as shown in the official paper, the Republican, 

and at the same time, or afterwards, commissioning the Shaw j i 

ticket. Nash was in possession of the Court House ; Shaw j s 

seized and occupied it m tVve tv\^Vv\. t\m^^ ^ust as Kellogg had j t 

done the State House, awA fewmmWfti ^^ x^RsgL^sRA ^< the T 

parish to Colfax to a^t aaa po%%e\ft ^x^Xw^W^^^^ 

For three weeks Colfax v^aa m ^A^ ^^^xV-^^^^v, %.^^ 
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negroes crowded into the town, armed themselves, drilled, 
ereicted fortifications, and constracted cannon from gas-pipes. 
Occasionally they raided the surrounding country for provi- 
sions. The whites, alarmed, congregated in the vicinity of 
the town, all well armed. 

It was quite evident that a serious conflict was threatened. 
Kellogg was appealed to, and asked to interfere and prevent 
the riot tliat was otherwise inevitable. He had ample time, 
— ^three weeks — to do this, but declined to interfere. He 
hoped, indeed, that in the fight the n^roes would be victori- 
Ofis — such was the view expressed by the official paper, the 
Mepublican-- and even if they did not prove so, their defeat 
would affr)rd him an ^cuse for appealing for Federal protec- 
tion. '^ The time is past," said the Repablicany " when a 
handful of whites can frighten a regiment of colored men.'' 

On Easter Sunday, April 13th, 1873, Sheriff Nash, with a 
pQ98e of whites, undertook to recapture the Court House, 
which was then held by an illegal body of negroes, for Shaw, 
the other olaimant of the Shrievalty, under whose call the 
B^roes had assembled in Colfax, had long since deserted 
tbem. The fight over the Court House was a long and bitter 
dhe, 63 persons — white and black — Closing their lives, and the 
building itself being destroyed by fire in the battle. 

Vn. WARMOTH-KELLOGGISM. 

This was but one of a dozen similar, but less bloody, en- 
eoanters which occurred in the state, in the contest over the 
offices, and which were encouraged by the Governor, to win 
him support in the North and the use of Federal troops. 

A large majority of the people of the state never recog- 
nized Kellogg s election, ana he found himself constrained to 
organize a force for a series of expeditions to establish his 
authority. The Metropolitan Police force was still further 
strengthened and increased to three thousand men, and mus- 
tered into the militia of the state. To aid them in their in- 
vasions of the country parishes, two ste^ivxi^t^ Nq^^^^Ns^^V^asft^-.. 
tind became the nucleus of a state navy. KX^wi^'w^s^^ 
laJIjr the police force of New Or\eax\a. an^ ^«v?S. w5^ ^^ "^ 
^7 
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city treasary, this standing army of metropolitans was wholly 
under the control of the Governor, and conld be ordered by 
him to any portion of the state on military duty. One of the 
first expeditions undertaken was to the parish of St. Maitin, 
the property owners of which refused to recognize Kellogg 
as Governor or to pay their taxes to him. A force of several 
hundred ^'metropolitans/' mounted as cavaliy^ and armed 
with Springfield rifles and cannon, were sent on the state 
steamer " Ozark '* to St. Martinsville, to arrest the men who had 
defied Kellogg's authority. The expedition was a fiiilnre, 
and the '^ metropolitans/' after remaining several days in the 
field, and exchanging shots with the natives, ^'marched down 
again " to New Orleans. The leaders of the tax-resisters were 
subsequently arrested by a United States Marshal, on blank 
warrants, charging them with blank crimes against blank per- 
sons, and brought to New Orleans before a United S^tes 
Commissioner; and then discharged, because— to use his own 
words — "there is no proof to justify the detention of the 
prisoners." **The affidavits were made without a just cause." 
But, said Dogberry, consolingly, though "the defendants 
have been unjustly put to all this trouble and expense, yet this 
is a sacrifice they must be content to endure for the good of 
the body politic." He was one of the carpet-baggers, but is 
now esteemed by Louisiana as one of her "true patriots," for 
he has "left the country." 

These refusals to pay the taxes to the Kellogg Grovemment 

seriously incommoded it, and the Legislature, in consequence, 

passed a scries of tax laws of the most stringent character. 

The most extraordinary of these contained a provision that 

any property-holder, failing to pay his taxes within thirty 

days of the time they fell due, forfeited thereby his right to 

bring suit for his own benefit, or to be a witness for or in his 

own behalf; and every court, having jurisdiction within the 

state, was ordered to deny and refuse to i«me a civil process of 

any kind or nature for him, until he procured a certificate that 

all his delinquent taxes and costs had been paid. 

All the iniquitous legiAatiow o? \5[v^^^T\xi<5j^TVj^^f^.^'^^ 

as the registration and e\ect\on\aN^s.,axi5i>LV^^\«xAxi^^ ' 

vrere continued, and even impxoN^ ^xi^ ^^.^^vs^% 
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'0ftep further in the matter of the collection of taxes, and also 
in the selection of juries. It Mras deemed especially necessary 
to monopolize the administration of the criminal law of the 
state, and the Governor, therefore, secured, through an act of 
the Legislature, control of the criminal courts by creating a 
new one, with exclusive jurisdiction in certain matters ; and 
was given, at the same time, control of the jury, a Commis- 
sion, consisting of two members, appointed by him, and serv- 
ing at his whI, having full control of drawing all juries. 
This was followed by a law making it a crime for any one to 
claim to be an officer of the state unless declared elected by 
die Betumine Board. 

Such legisuition, the Republicans thought, increased their 
strength, so that they could henceforward do as they pleased. 
They could, however, do little more in the way of issuing 
bonds, as, owing to the enormous debt, they were worth but 
twenty-five per cent. Under these circumstances, a happy 
device was invented by Kellogg, and put in practicable shape, 
which was to heavily scale the debt, and begin anew. It was, 
therefore, reduced forty per cent., and, in the funding and 
exchange for new bonds, which it was provided should be 
done by the diief officers of the administration, many frauds, 
and speculations, (almost equally criminal with simple frauds), 
were proved to have been committed — many being detailed 
in l^islative and official reports not long auerwa^s. One 
of them — an enormity — ^requires a more extended notice, be- 
cause U shows ihe possibilities of OmgressioncU reconstruction 
and politiocU gypsyism combined; and teaches us an invaluable 
lesson — ^unless the ^ods, aiming to destroy us, have made us 
mad. This funding board, having discretionary power, funded 
some $6,000,000 of bonds allied to have been fraudulent, 
as a very large amount of them were proved to have been. 
It was charged, and generally believed, that some of these 
chief officers combined with brokers and speculators in buy- 
ing up fraudulent and dishonored securities, and warrants of 
doubtful validity, at very low rates, and funding and ex- 
cbanging tbem for new bonds •, and \\* ^^& >MicA wjl^Xs*^*^^^ 

that the net pro&ts of the traneaaHou ^^x^ ^fe«^>^^ ^"^^' 

$3,000,000. 
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The facto would have come out a jear or t^o later^ when 
the Democrats came into power, but for their finding that 
G^rge B. Johnson, the Auditor under Kellogg, had taken 
away or embezzled all the books of the office, containing the 
evidence of the bonds, &c., funded, thus making it impossible 
to ei^pose fully the frauds that might have been committed, 
or to discriminate between the good and the bad debt A 
committee of the Legislature, which investigated this fund- 
ing, found that this important body, though its duly was to 
fund the many millions of the state debt, and though it was 
trusted with control and issuauce of many millions of dollars 
of State Bonds, had no office of its own, and no fixed place 
of business ; but met, from time to time, in different offices 
in the state-house and elsewhere. On one occasion it met in 
New York, and did some business in funding fraudulent secu- 
rities, as afterwards transpired. It kept but a meagre and 
imperfect journal of its proceedings, and even this was full 
of interlineations, alterations and corrections in difierent 
handwriting, with blank places left here and there, as if for 
filling up with additional matter. The l^islative committee 
found it impossible to determine what bonds were destroyed, 
or what new ones had been issued, nor could they feel assured 
that a large number, or even all of those funded, had not 
been reissued. The opportunities for fraud can be easily im- 
agined, while detection and even knowledge of its extent were 
forefended by the destruction or embezzlement of all the records. 
The opportunities for spoliation were passing away. The 
state had been so impoverished that it was impossible to 
wring as much money from it as before, and the assessment 
during the last two years of Kellogg's regime reached the 
lowest limit known since 1830. 

Despite all his stringent laws, Kellogg never exercised full 
dominion over Louisiana. Collisions between the metropoli- 
tans and constabulary and the people, frequently occurred, 
and severe battles took place in the streets of New Orleans. 
How weak and hollow tV\e ^ov^Ttim^\it ^iras^ soon became 
evident Thanks to the \3u\l^ &\aX«a Xx^^'s. ^\A ^^\m^s»v 
politans, Kelloffff had preserv^A a ^m\Wfc ^^ ^^«w ^\s^v 
single defeat annihilated his gov^i^mexiX. m ^ ^^-^ V^^. 
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Id the campaign of 1874 the white people of Louisiana 
organized under the name of the White League. In New 
Orleans this League proposed to arm itself. Kellogg, who 
thought himself strouger than he really was, attempted to 
prevent this preparation, and to seize arms belonging to pri- 
vate individuals. The crisis was reached September 14th, 
1874, when Kellc^ attempted to prevent the landing of 
arms from the steamer " Mississippi," and the White League to 
secure them. He ordered his entire police force to the river 
front, stationed his cannon on the levee, and stationed cav- 
aljry in tlie adjacent streets. He had two regiments of me*- 
tropolitans, under Greuerals Longstreet and Badger, on Canal 
Street, the principal thoroughfare of the city, besides a regi- 
ment of muitia at the state-house. His police marched on 
the citizens; the two forces met on the levee, and a bloody 
battle ensued, in which forty were killed and one hundred 
wounded. 

The hollowness of the Kellog? government became at once 
conspicuous. In twenty-four hours, and without another 
drop of bloodshed, the Kellogg state and parish governments 
were overthrown ' throughout Louisiana, and the officials 
elected on the McEnery ticket installed. Nowhere did any 
one, white or black, attempt to support Kellogg, or make the 
slightest resistance to the change. He himself fled to the 
custom-house, and his officers dispersed everywhere. This 
change lasted but a few days. From the custom-house, Kel- 
logg appealed to the President for assistance. The United 
States officer in command at New Orleans, was instructed to 
interfere in bis behalf, and to reseat him in the gubernatorial 
chair. At the head of the Federal troops he captured the 
State-house, and Kellogg resumed his government surrounded 
by bayonet^. But although rein$tated, his government was 
weaker and more tottering than ever, and without the spirit 
it had previously shown. 

In the election of 1874, which followed soon after, the 
Democrats swept the state, and secured a good majority in 
the JLegklature' Again th^ Retutmu^ Boa^^d VQfo^xC<^^«sds^ 
lad, by throwing out many polls axxA ^ \i\x\sJa^^ ^^S. ^<^i2cs^^^ 
mmmotared a Bepublican liegislatUT^. 
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When the Legislature met, the Democrats secmred control 
of the House^ whereupon Kellogg adopted his old trick, and 
called on the Federal officer in command, Gren. DeTrobriand, 
to interfere. A company of armed soldiers then entered and 
took possession of the Legislative hall, and, at the dictation 
of the Governor, a number of Democrats who had been 
elected, were arrested and marched out of the sta.te-hoase 
between squads of armed soldiers. For days it looked as 
though a serious riot was imminent, for large crowds of ex- 
cited citizens collected around the state-house. The pres- 
ence of the United States troops alone prevented a collision 
and the overthrow of the Kellogg government 

When the matter was finally investigated by a Congres- 
sional Committee, a majority of which were Republicans, and 
over which Wheeler, subsequently Republican candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, presided, it denounced in strong but 
proper terms the ai^tion of the Returning Board, and declared 
a majority of the Democratic members of the House elected. 
The Wheeler compromise, however, only postponed the final 
collapse ; it could not give life or power to the Kellogg gov- 
ernment, and as the election of 1876 drew nigh, it became 
more and more evident that the only hope of the Louisiana 
Republicans lay in a large force of United States troops. 

These troops had been used in 1872 in seizing the state 
capitol, ousting Warmoth and installing the Lynch Return- 
ing Board ; they were used again in keeping Pinchback in 
the gubernatorial office, and in dispersing the McEnery 
Legislature ; they had installed Kellogg as Governor, and 
defended the state-house until his government was in work- 
ing order. Again, in 1873, these troops were called on 
when the metropolitans had failed to arrest the white leaders 
in St. Martin, and Gen. De Blanc and others were arrested by 
the United States marshals, and brought to New Orleans. 
They were called into use in arresting the Grant parish pris- 
oners, and raiding other parishes and bringing a number of 
their leading citizens to New Orleans. United States troops 
dispersed, on Sept. ITtb, 18*14, tYi^'i&cExi^^ %\aXfc5g3^^x\sKsvsao*^ 
irAic4^d^^n4n8talled by tbe v^^^^, «cA ^yw^wj.\5^ ■^^- 
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dispersed the 1^1 Legislature, arresting and ousting a num- 
ber of members. 

These frequent military interferences strengthened Kellogg 
in the idea that he could use the United States troops, and 
that his government depended on them for its existence. His 
telegrams to Washington were always for more troops, and 
still more troops, and his instructions to the Generals, com- 
manding, showed that he deemed them under his command. 
Here are some of his instructions to General De Trobriand : 
"Please move your troops up to the State House.'' 

"Please place sentinels at the entrance of the State House." 

"An illegal assembly of men having taken possession of 
the House of Representatives, and the police being unable to 
dislodge them, I respectfully request that you immediately 
clear the Hall and State House of all persons not returned as 
l^al members by the Beturning Board of the state. The 
clerk will point out to you tlie persons returned by the legal 
Board.'' 

Kellogg was thus the commanding officer of the United 
States forces in Louisiana, and the latter performed all the 
duties of a state police force or constabulary. 

Gen. P. H. Sheridan, who had been sent to Louisiana to 
view the situation, in his telegram to the Secretary of War, 
su^ested thai confidence and fair dealing could be established 
in Louisiana by the arrest and trial of the ringleaders of the 
armed White Leagues. He urged that they should be declared 
bandiUij and tried by a military commission. " It is possi- 
ble,'' he telegraphed, " that if the President would issue a 
proclamation declaring them banditti, no further action would 
be taken, except that which would devolve on me." 

G«n. Sheridan, innocent of political guile, was, as the 
writer saw, surrounded by a living, sentient, greedy and cun- 
ning wall, interested to keep from him the truth, and to pre- 
serve the 8tatti8 quo. They had convinced him, and, induced 
him to so inform the government, that 1500 murders of 
union-men and negroes — political murders — ^had been com- 
mitted in Louisiana since 1868. Th\a N<Jt\\«t^ Ars^Vj ^2sw-»ss5». 
for bis common wealth, but belongvug lo uo ^^xV3^^^s^^'5^' 
Hit quietly iQveBtigated, in two or ^tefe oi\3tifc^^^^^^^^'^ 
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he had the best of means of getting the truth. As to one of 
them, he wrote thus to the Picayune, January 11th, 1875: 
'^ If he will come [to Plaquemines Parish] and ask the n^roes 
for aid [in gathering statistics] he will get many iacts that will 
not quadrate with his theory ; ... he will find a score of 
murders of negroes in this parish, within the last year, most 
brutally done by negroes, while not a n^ro has been killed 
by a white man.^' 

The above tel^ram received the approval of the President; 
and, with such a display of spirit, and the probability that it 
would be backed by adequate military force, the liouisiana 
Kepublicans decided to make the campaign of 1876 a military | 
one. Between 500 and 600 persons had been arrested in the { 
state at various times during Kellogg's regime, and brought 
by the United States troops or marshals to New Orleans. 
They had suffered great losses thereby, had been taken £roin 
their business and imprisoned ; but, in every instance, when 
the cases against them were examined in court, all diai^ 
against them were dismissed. Many parishes suffered from 
these wholesale arrests, which were generally made on blank 
warrants. 

Vin. THE FINAL STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY. 

The campaign of 1876 was more excited and bitter than 
any of Its predecessors, and the Kellogg government used its 
influence with the Federal Administration as far as possible. 
North Louisiana, in which the population was more largely 
white and Democratic, was filled with United States Marshals, 
accompanied by posses of soldiers. Citizens were arrested 
without cause, carried several hundred miles to New Orleans, 
and after long delay and great expense, they were set at liberty 
without even a preliminary hearing. These ari'ests were made 
on a great variety of charges. A number of citizens were 
dragged to jail because they were alleged to have dischai^ed 
colored employees who supported the oppressive Kellogg gov- 

ernment 
Gov. Kellosrii prepared for t\ie A^Xaotio^ \^nVw^ ^ksSSss.^ 
State and Federal officiala to \5ci^ ^t\^^ \.^ ^yi^xx^ W^^ 
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iBtnitiofi and coant the votes. Clover, who had managed a 
nake show in New Orleans, went to Baton Rouge as supervi- 
sor of elections, after having made a written contract with 
Nabh^ the Republican candidate for Congress, that he was to 

' receive the place of naval officer for New Orleans, in case he 
managed the election well. James E. Scott, a clerk in the 
New Orleans post-office, went to Claiborne as supervisor, 
counted the vote there, threw out five polls, and returned to 
New Orleans to fill his clerkship again. James E. Anderson, 
employed in the United States Custom House, went as super- 
visor of registration to East Feliciana, and so it was with 
nearly all the country supervisors. They were mostly Federal 
employees, who had never before been in the parishes where 
th^y were to hold the election. 

Many of the New Orleans supervisors, also, were Federal 
officials. W. J. Moore, of the seventh ward, was not only 
supervisor, but held two Federal offices at the same time, 
having a regular clerkship, besides receiving pay as night 
inspector. P. J. Maloney in the fourteenth, H. Leon in the 
eighth. Napoleon Underwood in the twelfth, A. J. Brion in 
the second, R. C. Howard in the fourth, and, indeed, with 
few exceptions, all the other registration and election officers 
were Federal officials 

It was shown in the case of Anderson of East Feliciana, 
that a regular contract signed and witnessed, was made between 
him and the negro candidate for Congress, Nash, as to the 
election in the parish, over which he had charge, and it is 
presumable that similar contracts were made with other 
supervisors. 

At no time in the history of Lousiann, not even in the first 
days of reconstruction, had the Federal Government interfered 
so unreservedly with state affiiirs. Federal troops had installed 
Kellogg, and kept him in office. Federal Marshals and troops 
were raiding North Louisiana and making wholesale arrests; 
and Federal 'officials, clerks in the post-office and custom 
house, were conducting the registration, and holding the elec- 
tion. 
Tb^se wrongs, and the use of ihe \3m\«\^\3^\j^ V^^^-^g^^^"^ 

Doi, however, benefit the Kellogg gov^TOtCL^^\» ^^ <&& ^ssas 
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On the contrary, they aroused the people, and In the election 
in November, 1876, the Democratic state and national ticket 
carried Louisiaua by an average majority of 8,000. 

Then^ for the third time, the Returning Board came into 
play, and the old method was resorted to of throwing out 
enough polls and parishes to make the state and Legislature 
Republican. It so happened, however, that the National 
election depended on the vote of Louisiana, and the proceed- 
ings of the Returning Board of 1876 were therefore watched 
by the whole country, and its history made known. All the 
facts came out, and the people of the United States then 
learned how Louisiana elections had been managed in the 
past. They learned that the election machinery had been 
placed in the hands of low and mercenary adventurers ; that 
the supervisors of election contracted in advance with the 
candidates, as to how the votes should be cast ; they learned 
how the returns were *' doctored,^* and how forged retams 
and aflBdavits were secured whenever this was necessary. It 
was shown that George L. Smith, candidate for Congress in 
the Fourth District, was given blank appointments to all 
the election oflSces in the District, and that the returns of 
DeSota parish were sent privately to him, and examined and 
doctored before being turned over to the Returning Board ; 
and that the returns of Bossier, Webster and other parishes 
were similarly opened and doctored — a feet that was devel- 
oped by a misdate. Ballot-box stuffing, falsification of 
returns, forgery and other crimes, were clearly shown upon the 
investigation ; but this matters little. The Democrats had 
carried the state by 8,000 majority, but when the Returning 
Board got through with its supervisory work, it had manu- 
factured a Republican majority of 9,000, and created a 
Republican Legislature. 

The rival state governments— one headed by Nicholls, 
elected by the popular vote, and the other by Packard, for- 
merly United States Marshal — both organized' in January, 
1871, but the jurisdiction of the Packard government was 
restricted to the State House. Ytom ^wsw^six^ Xa "^^x^W— 
for three months — Louisiana tevaavti^Vvi^Swv^^^^xW^^ 
'^o Governors, two Legislatutea axid. t^o ^v^^^x^m^ ^x.^ 
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A conflict was prevented only by the presence in force of 
United States troops, stationed in the immediate vicinity of 
the State House. During all this period, the Packard govern- 
ment was in a state ot siege. Over a thousand negro ad-^ 
herents of the Packard governipent lived and ate and slept in 
the state capitol. The building became extremely filthy and 
dangerous to the public health, and finally small- pox broke 
out among the crowded inmates. But the leaders held on, 
clinging to the hope that the Federal government would 
again interfere, and, as in the case of Kellogg, induct 
Packard into ofiice. 

After a strained condition which existed for months, and 
might at any time have precipitated a general riot and 
even civil war, the president decided to abandon the policy 
of military interference, and withdraw the troops. 

The weakness of the Packard rigime then became patent. 
The State Government fell to pieces, the moment the Federal 
troops were withdrawn. Packard, who claimed to be Gov- 
ernor, left Louisiana never to return; and most of the 
political gypsies, who, in the sorrowful decade just past, had 
led the Republican party in its career of spoliation, riot 
and lawlessne&s, were scattered far and wide, each resuming 
his habit to ''swing his pot and pitch his tent wherever 
he saw a prospect of [public] plunder." On the departure of 
the United States troops, the Republican party of Louisi- 
ana was no more. 

The Vampire Warmotkkm 

had reduced the assessment or wealth of New Orleans from 
$146,718,790 at Warmoth's advent, to $88,613,930 at Kel- 
logg's exit, a net decline of $58,104,860 in eight years ; 
while real estate in the country parishes, had shrunk in value 
from $99,266,839.85 to $47,141,696, or about one-half. 
During this period, the Republican leaders had squandered 
nearly one hundred and fifty millions, giving the state little 
or nothing to show therefor. The fttale di^\* ^^& \s\"^ix^asR^ 
more than $40,000,000, and that o? tW c\\n «5QW>X%VL?i^r 
700. Forty per cent of the former YvaA \i«sa x«^vi^^^«^»* 
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and, in the redemption of it with new bonds, many milliomi 
had disappeared and been lost to the state. The increase of 
taxation had been manifold — ^in many parts eight-fold-* 
reaching 5, 6, 7 and even 8 per cent, in some places. City 
property depreciated 40, and country 50 per cent. Such is 
the Republican financial record. 

Of course, a standing army-^infantry, cavalry and artillery 
— all at the expense of the victims — was required to defena 
such despotism, the cost being about a million a year. A 
navy was needed, too, and the *' Ozark '^ bore the bix)ad pen- 
nant, with one other state vessel for the squadron. The 
viceroy could have, on call. United States troops and United 
States Deputy Marshals. Federal soldiers were used at the 
elections, and for making arrests; and a Federal fleet, at 
times, with spring cables, and guns loaded with death and 
devastation, menaced New Orleans. In the vice-regal reign, 
nearly 2000 Federal arrests — mostly of the better classes — 
were made ; but after some imprisonment or restraint, were 
released as soon as tried. Yet all this failed to keep order ; 
and the state Government twice went to pieces before a popu- 
lar demonstration. 

Warmothism seemed to begin and gradually grow to fat- 
ness with wrong-doing ; and (possibly designing it), by es- 
tablishing lotteries and public gambling in 1868, it drew 
from all abroad the dregs of population, and thereby fur- 
nished itself with an ample supply of trained rascals for 
tools. 

For a year, gambling in New Orleans was public, like any 
other business, and open to minors, women, or any others. 
Gamblers and their congeners flocked in from everywhere, 
and the city became like a wild frontier town. Despite War- 
mothism, however, the moral force of society brought it to 
an end, except the Louisiana Lottery, which, then chartered 
for twenty-five years, now exhibits to all the land one of the 
moral beauties of that r^ime. At all events misgovernraent, 
lawlessness, robbery, peculation, bribery and corruption then 
be^n tQ flourish as never \^?ot^ •, «xA ^ ^\\stf>i\3^ ^i5ft<sLe(i 
*^tn(T nMMJ mf his " bad emmeuofcr ^\\^\ ^^'^^v^ssaa. ^sassr 
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of 1870 (which he had elected), he said there was "but one 
honest man/* " Corruption is the fashion/' he remarked to 
a delation that waited on him; "I do not pretend to be 
honest, but only as honest as anybody in politics/' 

An adventurer, without a dollar, he was said tp be worth 
a quarter of a million within a year of his election ; and 
though his salary was $8000 a year, he was, at retiring, re- 
puted to have one of the largest fortunes in Louisiana. His 
successor, Kellogg, went and did likewise, retiring, it was 
saidj with half a million ! 

The example of "making haste to be rich" was not fol- 
lowed by their Democratic successors. Nicholls, twice Gov- 
ernor, became steadily poorer while in service. Wiltz, who 
died in the office, was so poor that his friends had to make a 
subscription for his widow and children ; while Governor S. 
D. McEnery, after serving seven years, left the gubernatorial 
chair with greatly diminished means. 

The writer begs leave to say, in conclusion, that this sketch 
of robbery and infamy is based mainly on Republican dcday 
as has been indicated ; on the statutes and committee reports 
of the L^slature; on auditors' official documents; on the 
&cts found and stated by Congressional Sepublican Commit- 
tees, who were sent to see and report on the workings of 
reconstruction ; on the speeches of leading Republican states- 
men, and on the facts given by leading Republican papers. 

The writer begs leave to say further, that he belongs to no 
party, but feels that he has a right to plead for his common- 
wealth, as one of the integers of our political system, and vin- 
dicate her rights and immunities, just as he would (regardless 
of dentiment) those of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, or Delaware ; for his hope and prayer is that they 
and all their sisters, old and young, will be, down to the last 
pliable of recorded time, amon^ "^ several states which 
may be indvded iffithin this union — to use the words of the 
compact (Article I.) describing the "essential component parts 
of ihe Union," as Hamilton declared the states to be« 




CHAPTER XV. 

SUNRISE. 

PROSPBRirV FOIXOWS THE RESTORATION OP GOOD GOVBRNMEMT. 

THE days during which the reoonstruction governmeDts 
ruled in the several Southern states were the darkest 
that ever shrouded any portion of our country. 
The slaughter and the sacrifices during our great civil wai 
were terrible indeed, but those dark days were lighted by 
the shining valor of the patriot soldier ; the storm clou(k 
were gilded with glory. 

But there was, in tlie scenes faintly pictured in the prece- 
ding portion of this book, nothing but wretchedness and 
humiliation, and shame, and crime b^etting crime. There 
was no single redeeming feature, except the heroic determina- 
tion of the better classes in the several states to restore good 
government. Their constancy as we have seen was at last 
in each case, rewarded. 

The results are best shown by figures which wo take by 

permission from the ManufadurerH^ Mecord, of Baltimore, 

Md., of December 21, 1889. In a special number of this 

able paper, the editor has compiled many tables of figures, 

showing in great detail that the South is now growing more 

rapidly than the remainder of the country in the production 

of j)ig iron, the manufacture of cotton goods, the building of 

railroads, the building of industrial towns and cities, the 

mining of coal, the manufacture of lumber, the raising of 

grain, the establishment of ^a\.\oTi^V Bswckka, and the accumu- 

Jation of money. The Jlecord\a wot ^ ^\X:vis^ >^^^x. '^^^ 

^gures were gathered and com^\\ei\ fcx >wi&vftfts& \aRsv. ^^^ 

article 18 headed 
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THE SOUTH'S REDEMPTION. 

FBOM POVERTY TO PROSPERITY. 

In 1860 the Richest Part of the Country— In 1870 the 

Poorest — In 1880 Signs of Improvement — In 

1889 Regaining the Position of 1860. 

Its purpose is to show the conjparative progress made 
North and South during the last decade; and no period could 
be selected that would more fitly represent the contrast be- 
tween the South under present auspices and when under re- 
construction influences. When 1880 began prosperity was 
commencing. The night had passed away and the morning 
of a brighter day was upon us. The Southern States were 
&st recovering from the immediate blighting effects of mis- 
government. 

The first table presented is of assessed values : 

The assessed value of propertnr in the South, as already stated, was 
$2,100,000,000 less in 1S70 than m 1860, while in the rest of the country 
there was an increase of oyer $4,000,000,000 during that decade. Not until 
about 1876 were there anj decided indications of a change for the better 
in the South. Bj 1879-80 an improyement was seen, and it is since that 
time that the most marked progress has been made. That this progress 
has been phenomenal, and especially when the poyertj of this section at 
that time is taken into account, the statistics given in this issue of the 
■MoBMiioxUxsreri Becord will certainly make plain. A comparison of the 
assessed value of property, by States, in 1880 and 1889, gives the fol- 
lowing: 

1880. 1889. IiroasASs. 

Maryland $469,187,408 $477,398,380 $18,210,972 

Virginia 303,997,613 *344,169,473 40,171,860 

North CaroUna 169,916,907 217,000,000 47,083,093 

South Carolina 129,561,624 145,280,343 15,728,343 

Georgia 251,424,651 380,289,314 128,864,663 

"^Florida 31,157,846 93,800,000 62,642,154 

Alabama 139,077,328 242,197,531 103,120,203 

Mississippi 115,130,651 157,830,431 42,699,780 

Louisiana 177,096,469 226,392,288 49,295,827 

Texas 311,470,736 710,000,000 398,529,264 

Arkansas 91,191,653 166,000,000 74,808,347 

Tennessee 211,768,438 ^'2S>,W^<^^^ ^^5.:^^^^^ 

West Virginia 146,991,740 \%*3^,^\^;i^-\ '^^i^^^H^, 

Kentuckjr 375.473,041 bb\,^l^?Sl J^V^^^ 

Total ... . .. $2,91^436,0^5 ^^0^^^^ ^V^^^^^^ 
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The Censm vport of 1879-80 Miniated Chftl the M b O Ml yalne of pro- 
pertj in the South was onlj 41 per cent, of the tme value. On this ubb 
the trne value of propertj iii the Sooth in 1880 was $7,105,917,300, and 
the value at present $10^2^088,700— a gain of over $3,000,000,000. 

The editor then gives statifltics dhowing progress in each of 
the States in everything going to make up the following' 
table ; bat space will only be taken here to give the 8um< 
mary, ds follows : • 

1889. 
1880. (Pastlt EnnuTtB.) 

Assessed value of piopertj $2^918,436,095 $4,220,166,400 

Railroad mileage 19,431 40.250 

Cost of railroads 679,000,000 1,500 000,000 

Yield of cotton, bales 5,755,359 7,250,000 

'Yield of grain, bushels 431,074,630 675,000,000 

Number of farm animals 28,754,243 45,592,536 

Value of live stock $91 ,412,254 569,161,550 

Value of cAi^ agricultural products . . 571,098,454 850,000,000 

Coal mined, tons 6,049,471 ^000,000 

Pig iron produced, tons 397,301 1,600,000 

Number of cotton mills 161 355 

" spindles 667,854 2,035,268 

" looms H823 45,000 

'' cotton-seed oil mills .... 40 213 

Capital invested in cotton-seed oil mills . 3,504,000 ^,000,000 

Number of National Banks 220 472 

Capital of National Banks 45,597,730 76,454,510 

The figures, however, as to banking, deposits, profits, <&c., 
are so important that they must be given in full. These con- 
stitute the most infallible test Of the condition of the country. 
Following is the statement by geographical division : 

NORTH, 1879. 

»6. or --AT«. CAPITAL BfTMH.iM. XTWDIVIBM) LOANS AKB IirVITnKTAL 

B.iKKS. WATB. STOCK. BUKW.OT. pBoriTS. DISC0UXT8. DKP06IT8. 

69 Maine 110,436,000 $ 2.488,771 $ 1,243,810 $ 14,914,63% $ 8,194,218 

47 New Hampshire . 6,830,000 1,080,678 603,860 7,138,376 3,943.933 

47 Vermont .... 8,301,000 1,946,161 667,821 10,060,258 i^037,8»l 

•188 Maantchusetts . . 46,106,000 12,618,466 8,223,264 73,313^498 8S,3I4,U)9 

64 Boston 60,600,000 10,616,144 2,247,976 113,176,381 70,727,680 

CI Rhode Jpland . . 20,(K)9,800 8,608,K68 1,087,086 26,131,711 ^,808,878 

84 Connecticut . . . 26.464,620 6,608,160 1,460,611 89,852,981 21,146,646 

«242 New Tork State . 82 897,160 7,704,249 4,477,686 67,210,314 09,839,863 

47 New Tork City . 60,6-'iO,000 18 186,883 10,386,427 288,495,325 248/>44,721 

7 Albany, N. Y. . . 1,800,000 1,4* 0,00^ 192,786 7,388,028 6.110,018 

66 New JerMV . . . 12,996,360 3,708,671 1,389,983 26,496,480 24,624,830 

•186 PennsylranU . . 28.946,340 7,074,001 2.647,4r>9 47,729,628 46,928,ii77 

82 PbiladalphU . . 17,368,000 7,664,090 1,826,876 64,418,619 67,918,373 

22 PIttslrarg .... 9,860^000 8^071,462 618,856 19,665,846 16,714J76 

14 Delaware .... 1,768,986 476,794 188,<i78 3,817,887 8,0'6^ 

IM Ml^Mv^S^ WA«a;«v "SUv^?** va^,^^ ^^x^rs^t 
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SOUTH. 1879. 

CAPITAL g^^BpLufi. UNDIVIDED LOAM AHD 

^ STOCK. oxjt^M.1^. PBOriTS. mSCOVMTS. 

id . . . .$2,331,700 I 690,815 1216,6*^9 $3,891,651 

re. . . 10,89(),«30 2,4^9,744 fe87,lo7 23,812,985 

Columbia. 262,000 57,U'JO 35,265 242,447 

gton . . 1,125,000 272,500 81,999 1,493,726 

I . . . . 2,866.(00 822,890 819,072 7,446,748 

rginia. . 1,761,000 435.882 109,873 2,945,985 

iarolina . 2,501,000 319,697 214,147 4,187,354 

arolina . 2,449,900 368,359 307,a'i7 4,114,719 

2,221,000 431,803 179,564 3,692,806 

100,000 2,000 3,855 128,556 

I , , . . 1,518,000 221,365 143,670 2,236,010 

ppi 

leans' '. '. * 2,875,000 * 570,000 * 320,310 *7,*lOT.35i 

1,300,000 278,548 105,G38 2,043,984 

i« . . . . 205,000 40,000 10,247 247,877 

cy. . . . 7,201,00 1,142,803 347,714 9,460,340 

ie ... 2,095,300 369,964 238,257 5,887,106 

96 ... . 3,005,500 655,939 206,9o7 6,341,166 

$46,697,730 $8,999,309 $3,727,211 $65,280,309 



IKDITIDUAI. 
PBOFITS. 

$ 3,997,916 
17,433,860 

577,871 
1,676,723 
6,69. ,447 
2,1 40,126 
2,883,365 
2,586,176 
2,012,467 

157,2(t:i 
1,318,689 



6,013,178 
2,i>80,99:i 
266,»82 
6,112,913 
2,397,716 
6,685,656, 

$64,730,819 



WEST, 1879. 
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$18,761,900 

4,100,000 

3,700,000 

13,202,o00 

10,714,600 

4,250,000 

7,235,000 

2,100,000 

2,400,000 

650,000 

5,867,000 

6,150,000 

1,400,000 

2,650,000 

875,000 

850,000 



$3,711,760 

695,000 

700,000 

3,976,906 

3,463,483 

2,300,000 

1,876,122 

715,000 

687,872 

2i0,000 

1,419,101 

937,003 

32t,2(>4 

758,037 

193,060 

229,700 



$1,602,886 
666,099 
284,586 
1,216,.H76 
1,054,599 
819,628 
904,209 
464,021 
369,190 
137,765 
633,493 
452,233 
231,462 
256,676 
100,763 
164,478 



$34,274,346 

12,632,029 

7,695,258 

23,193,224 

22,471,899 

23,190,590 

14,091,567 

5,846,4a3 

6^004,498 

2,905,709 

11,373,096 

12,201,167 

2,311,765 

8,527 ,611 

1,794,360 

3,193,168 



$29,817,294 

1(>,0II4,7S3 

6,961,196 

10,871,023 

25,857,048 

23,534,594 

12,039,290 

6,266,a% 

6,642,0 .>3 

8,216,89R 

11,607,619 

8,918,149 

3,127 682 

5,263,591 

2,647,782 

3,723,601 



$83,906,000 122,324,238 {9,348,454 $191,506,669 $178,278,262 



$10,660,000 

6,317,800 

7,466,000 

45,049,430 

51,800,000 

20,284,< 50 

24,024,370 

34,329,060 

48,85f»,(X»0 

1,650,(X)0 

13,524,640 

34,162,680 

2:j,408,nOO 

J«,43",0(X) 

2,133,9^5 



NORTH, 1889. 

$ 2,658,509 

l,fi45,632 

1,691,177 
14,571,526 
13,744,970 

4,408,^63 

6,867,079 
11,056,818 
83,052,906 

1,278,500 

5,616,351 
13,X21,U3 
11,724,303 

6,162.909 
88^,450 



$ 1,312,615 

606,318 

664,600 

6,637.831 

5,845,267 

1,9-16,724 

1,76 ,6<»6 

6,557,680 

11,967,798 

230,569 

2,285,79i 

3,370,738 

2,205,712 



$ 20,442,270 

10,106,808 

12,744,250 

100,988,977 

147,669,370 

36,272,869 

46,291,130 

101,788,939 

809,442,460 

8,813,616 

43,934,984 

86.451,166 

96.463,861 



$11,6»S,148 

7,015,622 

6,84 .125 

62,792, iOl 

102,9:» 9^6 

15,867,»(-2 

82,X0O,52l 

92,.199,44:i 

261,46:«,362 

7,047,4' 9 

42,643,460 

8:i,*< 06,664 

90,997,806 



$833,989,915 $127,582,a05 t^,Ma,«l^ \\,^\,«S!L,^'V«L ISJ^V'^NXCV 
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284,414 
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. 1,798,«U0 
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. 3,M1,6M 




639,980 


8.037,631 


^^»^l» 
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t4 0,313,608 
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Id order to make still clearer the relative progress of the 
States treated of in this book and the other States comprised 
in the above tables the foriuer and the latter are grouped 
below. The figures are so remarkable that atteotion fs here 
called to the fact that the editor has taken them from the 
official reports. ■ 
The term Northern andNieeS.ftTniiY^v» ^o*oR^vi\W«ia^ 
le. New Ham^tote., "^^ « 
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Rhode Island, CJonnecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
ifran, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
District of Columbia ; and the term Southern applies to the 
following States : Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas and Missouri. 



F. rfhtm and Wetttm 8tate$, 1879. 








MO. or CAPITAL 
BAVKB. STOCK. 


8CSPLC8. 


VHDITIDSD 
PBOriTS. 


LOAiri AN9 
DISC01JMT8. 


DXPMrii. 


1806 1436,556,785 


$114,390,644 


142,578,863 


1974,785,259 


$814,894,621 


Northern and Wmtem Statef , 1889. 








2592 $517,468,776 


$174,797,837 


|61,886»262 


$1,546,027,962 


$1,249,439,203 
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46 
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15,115,724 


12,408,378 


$51,331,361 


$41,026,137 


Svuihem States, 1889. 










399 155,850,040 


115,062,056 


15,564,881 


$144,890,293 


$113,889,729 


Ptreenlage qflncrea.e. 










164 126 


194 


181 


182 


177 



This comparison shows that while the percentage of in- 
crease of banks was, in the North and West, 37 per cent., it 
was, in the South, 164 ; that in the former the increased per- 
centage of capital stock was 19 against 125 in the latter; of 
surplus 53 against 194; undivided profits, 45 against 131; 
loans and discounts 68 against 182, and deposits 53 against 
177 ; the average percentage of increase in all these items 
being about threefold greater in the South than in the remain- 
der of the States presented. 

The facts stated in the preceding portions of this book and 
those shown by these figures present, it is believed, the most 
startling contrast between the results of good government and 
bad that can be found in the history of mankind. Statistics, 
however, do not always impress tne mind as vividly as the 
personal evidence of an intelligent witness. There is no more 
competent observer than Vice-President Morton. On his 
return from a recent trip to the South, he talked to «. tQ.5^<^ttft.^ 
of the Washington Post. Tiae v?\vo\^ \\i\RXNSftW \aac^>J3P^ xs^ 
\ere8tiog to one who wishes to uwdeTsXaxA ^^ ^x^esjss^ ^^^ 
'on. 
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*f It was my first trip along the South Atlantic coast/* he 
said, '* although many years ago I visited New Orleans, and 
to say that I thoroughly enjoyed the trip would be to very 
mildly characterize the pleasure I experienced. Although I 
went among the people who were perfect strangers to me, and 
with whose interests I had not been closely identified, I met 
with a most cordial greeting everywhere, and, indeed, could 
not b^in to accept all the invitations which were showered 
upon me. If I had had the time I- would have gone to 
Mobile, Ala., Thomasville, Ga,, and other places from which 
invitations came, but there had to be a. limit to travel/* 
" What feature of this trip most impressed you ? ** 
" I think that the wonderful and rapid recovery of the 
South from the devastation of the war is most amazing and 
must strongly impress every one who knows what the South 
experienced and realizes what it is to-day. I am frank to 
say that I do not believe a traveler going through the South, 
if unaware of the struggle of twenty-five years ago, would 
notice any signs resulting from that struggle. Of course this 
recovery is not equal at all points. Some cities are more back- 
ward than others, and yet I believe that all cities are feeling 
the general prosperity which is now the happy condition of 
the South. Atlanta, Savannah, Birmingham, and Jackson- 
ville are particularly flourishing. Jacksonville has in four 
years increased its population from 35,000 to 60,000. This 
IS marvellous growth. 

" Do the Southern people still talk of the war ? '* 
" I think not, except to refer to it as a basis of comparison 
by which they emphasize the changes which have been made 
since it closed, and this comparison is with them a natural 
matter of pride. Of course, I speak only for the cities. I 
did not go into the country. In the cities, however, the 
Southern man has his mind on the future rather than on the 
past." 
^^ There is considerable Northern capital invested in the 
development of the South V* 
^'^rond a doubt.'' ^ ^ ^ 

''And do the Northerneta m^i \5cie ^>x«wam^-H^^\sv 

^ther without friction?" 
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'^ I think thej do. Certainly among the business men, so 
fiir as I could see, Democrats and Republicans were on ex- 
cellent terms. There is a common bond/' continued Mr. 
Morton, with a smile, ^^ in making money, and that is what 
the South is now successfully endeavoring to do. Northern 
people are welcomed in the South, especially if they are dis- 
posed to place their shoulders to the wheel in helping to 
develop the material industries of that section. The South- 
erner may not agree with his Northern visitor politically, and 
he may have different views on other questions, but he is 
heart and soul with him on the all-absorbing question of 
development Yes, there can be no question but that the 
Northern man is sure of a cordial welcome to the South.'' 

** Then the Southerners are not letting Northern men do 
all the work ? " 

" Not by any manner of means. They are also up and 
alive and doing." 

*' Mr. Morton said that the Florida hotels were now full of 
tourists from the North. Jacksonville is crowded, and all 
the St. Augustine hotels are full. A new hotel, to accommo- 
date 500 or 600 guests, is now being erected in Tampa, and 
will be ready next season. In conclusion Mr. Morton again 
referred with the heartiest appreciation to the marked cordi- 
ality which had been shown him, and expressed the firm 
belief that the present era of prosperity in the South was not 
based on a fictitious foundation, but was the result of natural 
and lasting causes.'^ 

All these facts cannot be answered by citing and collating 
isolated cases of wrong. 

The political earthquake that convulsed the Southern 
States for years, some of them from 1865 to 1876, of course 
lefi; great fissures, some of which are not yet closed ; but the 
kindly processes of nature are carrying on the work of resto- 
ration. 

It was and is the misfortune of the Southern people to 

have to deal with the problems arising out of race prejudices. 

^ The Dcgro had neither the ^t\\ uox ^^^ ^o^^st \a ^^^^^'i^feR^ 

forces wb)cb arrayed him agaiTOt \tta W^ xaa.^sst^'^j^^ 

solidiecation of his vote, by iVioafc nA\o Nqe» Vo ^jt^"^ ^^ 
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meant, of oourse, a black man's pai*ty ; for its majority senti- 
ment determines the complexion of every political party. 
The don^ination of the black man's party^ officered as it was, 
meant ruill^ To avert ruin white men united ; and then 
came a struggle, the issue of which was in all the States the 
same. It could not anywhere be doubtful. The race against 
which the n^ro had allowed himself to be arrayed has never 
lyet met its master. It could not go down before the African. 
No true friend of the colored man would, except in igno- 
. ranee, precipitate such a conflict. 

But victor though the white man was, no one could regret 
the enforced conflict more than did the people of the South. 
And they set to work at once to make a kindly use of their 
victories. Under the laws passed by Southern white men 
the negroes in every Southern State are far more prosperous 
than they ever were under the rule of those who claimed to 
be their especial friends. 

There is no large body of men of African ^d^cent anywhere 
in the world superior in morals, eqiiarinr industry and intelli- 
gence, or as well to do as the negroes in the Southern States 
of this Union. In everything going to make up a prosper- 
ous and happy career their condition is infinitely better than 
that of their brethren in such countries as Hayti, where the 
colored man reigns supreme. And yet there are those who 
seem to think it an especial duty to foment among these col- 
ored people a spirit of strife and discontent. There is none 
of this spirit among the masses of their white fellow-citizens 
in the South. They understand well enough that the one 
condition uj)on which prosperity can be hoped for is peace 
and not strife between the races. They know full well, too, 
that the laborer will not be valuable either as a citizen or a 
worker unless he is contented, and that he will not be con- 
tent unless he is fairly treated. So in every State 'in the 
South the effort is being made, and successfully, too, to better 
the condition of the negro, to train him in the duties of citi- 
zensbip. These States are eitpeiidAtk^ m'a.xi'^ millions per 
annum for educational purposes* ¥o\\om\i%\%^ Xs^^Ss^^ec^ 
from the Report of the U. 8. Cotutm^avovi^^ o^ mx>RaJ5.^^ W 

S89. It cLprises all of t\i^ J^^^^ f J^!^"X^^^ 
tve made sepa^te reports for ^.Yiit^ axxd. eo\o^ ^V^^^^ ^ 
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When the negro was a slave the white men of the South 
made it unlawful to teach him to read. This was to prevent 
fais learnine the lesson of insurpection which certain writers 
in the abolitios press were seeking to instil into hia mind, 
The Southern whites then desired to keep the n^ro In ala^ 
very. Now that he is free these same whites are taxing 
tbeiDBelves to fit him for freedom. 

Let the reader ponder this fact and then answer to him- 
self the crnestion whether the Congress of the United Statea 
can wisely enact any law that would tend to revive the oon- 
£ict of races in the South. Is ncft, Oivfe ^^'^'sk^ ^t '^tV^s^is 
being worked out bjr the peopVe moat \'cA.w«&'w^ '«''** '^'^^'^ 
Bolatioa ? Are they not prouee4vQ% "^Q "s^* ^^'i "^f*^ 
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manner ? No such problem can be solved at once. Time, 
and patience^ and tact, and experience, gathered on the spot 
and applied to l^islation by those most interested, all these 
are necessary to its solution. 

Any legislation at Washington, based upon the assumption 
that the negro is wronged and having for its object the 
ostensible purpose of righting the assum^ wrongs by array- 
ing the negro again in solid phalanx against the white man 
in a contest for supremacy in governmental affairs may result 
; in a catastrophe more appalling than misgovernment, for it 
would tend towards a conflict of races in the South. 

When the reconstruction laws gave the negro the ballot 
the party that passed these laws claimed of the colored man 
his vote and secured it. The n^roes went to the polls in 
solid masses for that party. We have seen the results. 
Wherever they got power their leaders robbed and plun- 
dered. Wherever the negro majorities were greatest the de- 
gradation of society was most complete and despoliation the 
' most absolute — ^as in South Carolina and Louisiana. If 
Congress shall again take control of suffrage the negro will 
be again appealed to. The party that interferes in his behalf 
will again claim title to all his ballots, will again urge that 
he muster all his forces under its banner. The theory upon 
which these laws are urged undoubtedly must be that this 
appeal would again succeed ; and if it should, then negro 
majorities would again dominate South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, as well as also many of the richest counties in 
each of the former slave states. 

To the people whose lives and fortunes would thus be im- 
periled, how appalling the prospect ! And not only the 
properties of Southern, but of Northern men also — ^railroad 
stocks, state bonds, city bonds, county bonds, mining and 
manufacturing interests — all would be in peril. Nay, if the 
program should be carried out, as it is claimed it would be, 
with the United States army to enforce the law, and n^ro 
domiDation should again be foteidl at the South, many a 
princely fortune would vamsVv \iv\^ avc. ^^ V^^xsv^'Dcw^vJsiai 
capitalists, proverbially sagacioxxa ml\ve\^ iw^^x.^,'^^^^^ 
^ quiescent and complacent m v\e>N oi \!d\^ vVx^xi^x.^^^ 
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lation. The Sonthern people themselves look on with the 
profoundest concern. They judge the future by the past. 
They themselves passed through the scenes that are only- 
fiuntly pictured in the preceding pages. Experience has 
demonstrated to them, what reason itself would teach, that 
Federal control over election laws and election methods, in- 
terference by the General Government, expressly in favor of 
the blacks and against the whites, would tend to array one 
race against the other in bitter hostility, that such hostility 
in a contest for supremacy in affairs of government would 
engender race conflicts and that race conflicts would furnish 
an excuse for military interference. 

It will not answer to say that conditions have changed. 
There will be Northern adventurers and native whites in 
great plenty to lead the n^roes. No mass of voters able to 
pat men in power have ever yet lacked for leaders, and it 
matters not what prejudices the voters have, they will find 
men to pander to them, and, how great soever their cupid- 
ity may be, their chosen representatives will answer to the 
demands that may be made upon them. No section of our 
country can impute to any other the exclusive possession of 
bad men. The North never showed an adventurer who 
could overmatch Moses or Crews of South Carolina and 
every other Southern state can point to similar examples. 
J Aj8 to whether the attempt to put the South under the 
JBominion of the negro again would succeed, the history of 
the past may furnish an instructive lesson. Would the 
army be used more freely than it was in South Carolina, 
Mississippi or Louisiana, and would the results now be dif- 
ferent? 

There was a time, just after the close of our Civil War, 
when Northern capitalists began to look upon the South as a 
field for investments, but after the carpet-bag governments 
had had opportunity fully to demonstrate their capacity for 
evil not a single dollar for investment went into that region 
for years, lears had elapsed even after the overthrow of 
tbese governments, before confideiio^ ^aa x^\.vyc^, '^njJ^^ssicts. 
/oen tbejr were, who, with their o^n q»:^Vw\^ aL<i\si<^\v'^^«^^!^ 
the world the resources of tVie SoutYv. k\.\^\. Siafc^^^^^^ 
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ceased to doabt either the stability of state governments or 
the values of Southern properties ; and now Northern capital 
is flowing southward in a steady stream. It is said that to 
one town in Alabama — now not Hiore than eighteen months 
old — ^investors have come from thirty-two of the states of the 
Union. The flow has only fiiirly b%un. . If not checked by 
some untoward movement it will steadily increase in volume. 
There is no finer field for investing the surplus capital of the 
North. There is no bettier customer for the Northern mer- 
chant than the Southerner. There is no more steady demand 
for the products of the Northwest than comes from the South ; 
and no one can deny that the continued prosperity of that 
section is necessary to the prosperity of the North and West 

How shall Southern prosperity be continued except, by 
continuing the conditions which brought it about? The 
chiefest of these are honest, economical state governments. 
These secure to labor its reward, and to capital its profit 

Our ancestors believed that local self-government was the 
greatest of blessings. That was the foundation stone upon 
which was builded all our institutions of government The 
unwisdom and peril of departing from this theory has never 
had a more convincing illustration than in the reconstruction 
laws of Congress and the results which followed. 

Certainly the masses of the people of the distant North| 
if they had understood the situation at the South as the peo- 
ple there did, and if they could have foreseen the conse- 
quences of the reconstruction laws, would not have sanctioned 
their passage as they did. Intelligent Americans cannot be 
misled as to facts transpiring in their midst On these the^ 
judgment is always to be trusted; but there is always danger 
of mistake when voters in any one part of the Union under- 
take to pass upon questions peculiar to a far-distant section 
of the country. Herein lies the distinguishing excellence of 
our complex form of government. Local questions are left 
to be determined by those most interested in correct conclu- 
sions and best acquainted ^vlVi \Xi^ fecta out of which the 
Questions a.ri8G 
It is siDcereiy to be hoped that tJoo >«f^5^ ^^^'t^^ 
:>otaeed to take another l«a»Tim\ive8dii«>\ol^&««o«.N-^^^ 
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MABCn 2, 1867. 

AV ACT TO ntOYIDX FOB THE HOKE EFFICIENT aOYEBNICBNT OF THE 

BEBSL STATES. 

Whereas no l^al state goveniments or adequate protection for life 
~ or property now exists in the rebel states of Virginia, North Caro- 
^ lina, South Garolinay G^rgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas and Arkansas ; and whereas it is necessary that peace 
and good order should be enforced in said states until loyal and re- 
publican state governments can be lecrally established ; Therefore, 

Be U enaet^ by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembledy That said rebel states 
shall be divided into military districts and made subject to the mili- 
tary authority of the United States as hereinafter prescribed, and for 
that purpose Virginia shall constitute the first district ; North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina the second district ; Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida the third district ; Mississippi and Arkansas the fourth dis- 
trict ; and Louisiana and Texas the fifth district. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
President to assign to the command of each of said districts an 
officer of the army, not below the rank of brigkdier-general, and to 
detail a sufficient military furce to enable such officer to perform his 
duties and enforce his authority within the distiict to which he is 
asBigned. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of each 
officer assigned as aforesaid, to protect all persons in their rights of 
person and property, to suppress insurrection, disorder and violence, 
and to punish, or cause to he punished, all disturbers of the ])ublic 
peace and criminals ; and to tnis end he may allow local civil tri- 
Dunals to take jurisdiction of and to try offenders, or, when in his 
judgment it may be necessary for the trial of offenders, he shall have 
power to organize military commissions or tribunals for that ^ur- 
pflse, nad nil interference under co\oi oi %>\aX^ «>\>iXicst\\.'^ 'sfCx^ s^ 
exeicme of military authority under th\a act, f^V«\\\i^ ^^i^ ^sA^vssfi^. 
axa 4. jind d^ it further cfiacUd, Thai a\\ v«s%wv^ ^\>X. ^^^"^^^^ 
Uiyment by virtue, of thia act ahaU \>o tt^^ VVCtox^^^ xxx>:^'^'*s»a 
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delay, and no cruel or annsual punishibent shall be inflicted, and no 
sentence of any military commission or tribunal hereby authorized, 
affecting the life or liberty of any person, shall be executed until it 
is approved by the officer in command of the district, and the laws 
and regulations for the government of the army shall not be affected 
by this act, except in so far as they conflict with its provisions : iVo- 
vtded. That no sentence of death under the provisions of this act 
shall be carried into effect without the approval of the President 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That when the people of anyone 
of said rebel states shall have formed a constitution of government 
in conformity with the Constitution of the United Stat^ in all re- 
spects, framed by a convention of delegates elected by the male citi- 
zeiis of said state, twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever 
race, color, or previous conditions, who have been resident in said 
state for one year previous to the day of such election, except inch 
as may ^'^.di^^''^^^^'*'*^ f9t_I^B!l'i^^P^^ftaL ^" the rebellion or for fel- 
ony at common law, and when sucn constitution shall provide that 
the elective franchise shall be enjoyed by all such persons as have 
the qualifications *^herein stated for electors of del^ates, and when 
such constitution shall be ratified by a majority of the persons voting j 
on the question of ratification who are qualified as electors for dele- 
gates, and when such constitution shall nave been submitted to Con- 
gress for examination and ai>proval, and Congress shall have ap- 
proved the same, and when said state, by a vote of its l^islatnre 
elected under said constitution, shall have adopted the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, proposed by the Thirtf- 
ninth Congress, and known as article fourteen, and when said articue 
shall have become a part of the Constitution of the United States, 
said state shall be declared entitled to representation in Oongren, 
and Senators and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on 
their taking the oath prescribed by law, and then and thereafter the 
preceding sections of this act shall be inoperative in said state: 
Provided, That no person excluded firom the privilege of holdhis 
otfice by said proposed amendment to the Constitution of the Unitea 
States, shall be eligible to election as a member of the convention to 
frame a constitution for anv of said rebel states, nor shall any such 
person vote for members of such convention. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, until the people of said 
rebel states shall be by law admitted to representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States, an;^ civil governments which may exist 
therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the u nited States at any time to 
abolish, modify, control or supersede the same ;, and in all elections 
to any office under such provisional governments all persons shall 
be entitled to vote, and none o\.\iei%» '«\vo w^ «ii\.\U«d to vote, under 
the provisions of the fifth aectioTi oi VNA^ ^^^.\ ^\i^xi^^«^\s.'^'^\^ 
eligible to any oflSce under «^^7 ^^^\V^^^'^^^^;j'^^^^^^^^ 
HouM be disqualified f rom \io\a\ng oi^c^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
third article of said constitutioMX am^u^sxwjax. . 
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MARCH 23, 1867. 

JT ACT 8VFPLEMENTABT TO AN ACT, ENTITLED '' AN AOT TO PBOVIDE 
70B THE MOBE EFFICIENT GOVEBNMENT OF THE BEBEL STATES,'* 
PASSED MABCH SECOND, EIGHTEEN HUNDBED AND SIXTY-SEVEN, 
AND TO FACILITATE BESTOBATION. 

Be it enacted by the /Senate and the Souse of Bepreeentativee of the 
TnUed States of America in Congress Assembled, That before the first 
ny of September, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, the command- 
aff general in each disitrict defined by Act entitled, " An act to pro- 
ide for the more efficient government of the Rebel States," passed 
larch second, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, shall cause a regis- 
ration to be made of the male citizens of the United States, twenty- 
ae years of age and upward**, resident in each county or parish in 
be state or states included in his district, which registration shall 
iclade only those persons who are qualified to vote for delegates by 
bie Act aforesaid, and who shall have taken and subscribed the fol- 

)friiiff oath or affirmation : " I , do solemnly swear for 

ffirm), in the presence of Almighty Gk)d, that I am a citizen of the 

tate of ^— — ; that I have resided in said State for 

lonths next preceding this day, and now reside in the county of 

- , or the parish ot ^ in said state (as the 

1516 may be) ; that I am twenty-one years old ; that I have not been 
isfranchixed for participation in any rebellion or civil war against 
le United States nor for felony committed against the laws of auy 
ate or of the United States ; that I have never been a member of 
ay State Legislature, nor held any executive or judicial office in 
ny state and afterwards enga^d in insurrection or rebellion against 
le United States, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; 
I at I have never taken an oath as a member of Congress of the 
United States, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
f any Stat« Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of sxl^ 
ate, to support the Constitation o^ tVie \iiv\\.fe\ ^Kaiue^^ %S5^^ ^Sxjet- 
irds engaged in insurrection or rebeWion att«Mi!eX.>i)aft 'VJ^xs^isft^^^'^^^ 
givea aid or comfort to the enemies lSi«Wil\ ^^\>T?^\^^Si 
raapport the Constitution and obey t]bLe\wR%^^^^^^^^ 
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and will, to the best of my ability, encourage others so to do, so 
me Ood." Which oath or affirmation may be administered by any 
registering officer. ^ 

DEC. 2. And be U further enacted, That after the completion of the 
registration hereby provided for in any state, at such time and places 
therein as the commanding general shall appoint and direct, of which 
at least thirty days public notice shall be given, an election shall be 
held of delegates to a convention for the purpose of establishing a 
constitution and civil government for such state loyal to the Union, 
said convention in each state, except Virginia, to consist of the same 
number of members as the most numerous branch of the State L^- 
islature of such state, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty, to be 
apportioned among the several districts, counties or parishes of such 
state by the commanding general, giving to each representation in 
the ratio of voters registered as aforesaid as nearly as may be. The 
convention in Virginia shall consist of the same number of members 
as represented the territory now constituting Virginia in the most 
numerous branch of the Legislature of said state in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty, to be apportioned as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be U further enacted, That at said election the roistered 
voters of each state shall vote for or against a convetition to form a 
constitution therefor under this act. Those voting in favor of such 
a convention shall have written or printed on the ballots by which 
thev vote for delegates, as aforesaid, the words " For a Convention,*' 
and those voting against such a convention shall have written or 
printed on such ballots the words " Against a Convention." The 
persons appointed to superintend said election, and to make returns 
of the vote given thereat, as herein provided, shall count and make 
return of the votes given for and against a convention ; and the com- 
manding general to whom the same shall have been returned, shall 
ascertain and declare the total vote in each state for and against a 
convention. If a majority of the votes given on that question shall 
be for a convention, then such convention shall be held as herein- 
Hfter provided ; but if a majority of said votes shall be against a con- 
vention, then no such convention shall be held under this act: Pro- 
videdj That such convention shall not be held unless a majorit? of 
all such registered voters shall have voted on the question of holding 
such convention. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That the commanding general of ] 
each district shall appoint as many Boards of Registration as may be 
neces'<ary, consisting of three loyal officers or persons, to make and 
complete the registration, superintend the election, and make return 
to him of the votes, list of voters and of the persons elected as dele- j 
gates by a plurality of the votes cast at said election ; and upon re- i 
celvlng said returns, he shaW o^eii \\i^ ^?i\£kfc,^siR«tta.\n the persons 
elected as delegates, according; t-o t\i^ xeX.\«Tv^ oil >iXva ^^SS^^jKt^^^^iSk ^5K»f 

ducted said election, and make P^^^^^^^^^^.tT^w'?^^^^^ 
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shall notify the delegates to assemble in convention at a time and 
pjace to be mention^ in the notification, and said convention, when 
organized, shall proceed to frame a Ck>nstitution and civil govern- 
ment according to the provisions of this act and the act to which it 
is supplementary ; and when the same shall have been so framed, 
said Constitution ithall be submitted by the convention for ratifica- 
tion to the persons registered under the provisions of this act at an 
election to be conducted by the officers or persons appointed or to he 
appointed by the commanding general, as hereinbefore provided, 
and to be held after the expiration of thirty days from the date of 
notice thereof, to be given by said convention ; and the returns 
thereof shall be made to the commanding general of the district. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted^ That if, according to said returns, 
the Constitution bhall be ratified b^ a majority of the votes of the 
registered electors qualified as herein specified, cast at said election, 
at least one-half of all the registered voters voting upon the question 
of such ratification, the president of the convention shall transmit a 
copy of the same, duly certified, to the President of the United 
States, who shall forthwich transmit the same to Congress, if then in 
session, and, if not in session, then immediately upon its next assem- 
bling; and if it shall, moreover, appear to Congress that the election 
was one at which all the electors in the State had an opportunity to 
vote freely and without restraint, fear or the influence of fraud, and 
if the Congress shall be satisfied that such Constitution meets the 
approval of a majority of all the qualified electors in the state, and 
ir the said Constitution shall be declared by Congress to be in con- 
formity with the provisions of the act to which this is supplementary, 
and the other provisions of said act shall have been complied with, 
and the said Constitution shall be approved by Congress, the state 
shall be declared entitled to representation, and Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be admitted therefrom as therein provided. 

Sbo. 6. And be it further enacted^ That all elections in the state.*' 
mentioned in the said '' Act to provide for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel states,'' shall, during the operation of said act, be 
by ballot, and all officers making the said registration of voters and 
conducting said elections shall, before entering upon the discharge of 
their duties, take and subscribe the oath prescribed by the act ap- 
proved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled, " An 
act to prescribe an oath of office : " Provided, That if any person shall 
knowingly and falsely take and subscribe any oath in this act pre- 
scribed, such person so offending, and being thereof duly convicted, 
shall be subject to the pains, penalties and disabilities which by law 
are provided for the punishment of the crime of willful and corrupt 
penury. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted^ That all expenses incurred b^ tbA 
several commanding generals, or \>y V\tl\Xft ol wi^ Qt\^\^\'^i^s^>^'^ 
appointmentB made by them, under ot \iy ^\t\M'& ol '«i5c^& ^^^»>'^'5^^^'^ 
paid out of any moneys in the treaauTV uoX. o>[j£ictm%^ «^^^^^^?^^ 
8bo. 8. And be U further enaoUd, TViWt Oaft WK^«oJ»a^ Nsst 
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state shall prescribe the fees, salaries and compensation to be paid to 
all delegates and other officers and agents herein authorized, or neces- 
siry to carry into effect the purposes of this act not herein otherifise 
provided for, and shall provide for the levy and collection of sach 
tuxes on the property in such state as may be necessary to pay the 
same. 

Seo. 9. And be it further enacted, That the word " article," in the 
sixth section of the act to which this is supplementary, shall be con- 
tttrued to mean '' section." 
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ANNOUNCING THAT THE REBELLION HAS ENDED, 

APRIL 2d, 1866. 

liereas by proclamations of the fifteenth and nineteenth of April 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, the President of the 
ted States, in virtue of the power vested in him by the Constitu- 
and the laws, declared that the laws of the United States were 
3sed, and the execution thereof obstructed in the states of South 
>lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
as, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
'86 of judicial proceeding, or by the powers vested in the marshals 
aw; 

nd whereas by another proclamation made on the sixteenth day 
August, in the same year, in pursuance of an act of Congress 
*oved July thirteenth, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, 
inhabitants of the states of Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
^h Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
issippi and Florida, (except the inhabitants of that part of the 
• of Virginia lying west of the Alleghany Mountains, and to such 
t" parts of that state and the other states before named as might 
itain a loyal adhesion to the Union and the Constitution, or 
^t be from time to time occupied and controlled by forces of the 
^d States engaged in the dispersion of insurgents) were declared 
^ in a state or insurrection against the United States ; 
Eld whereas by another proclamation of the first day of July, one 
^nd eight hundred and sixty-two, issued in pursuance of an act 
ongress, approved July seventh, in the same year, the insurrection 
declared to be still existing in the states aforesaid, with the ex- 
ion of certain specified counties in the state of Virginia*; 
fid whereas by another proclamation made on the second day of 
il, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, in pursuance of 
%ct of Congress of July thirteenth^ one thousand eight hundred 
sixty-one, the exceptions named m the i^tocAA.\naA)\<y:^.Ql ks^s^^ 
ientb, one tbouaand eight hundred and %vxX.'^-wv^^'^«t^ x^s^^^% 
the inbabitaatB of the states of Geoxgi^^^o^aJecL ^^^^^^'^'^^^ 
'ns, Tennessee, Alabama, Lomsiaxia, Totsa. ^^'^^^^'^S^JJ^^ 
Florida and Vii^inia, (except t\ie ioTt7-^\«CL\» ^vveNx'^^^ 

29 N ir ^^S3^ 
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nnia designated as West Virginia, and the ports of New OrleaoSy 
Key West, Port Boyal, and B^ufort, in South Carolina) were declio^ 
ed to be still in a state of insurrection against the United States. 

And whereas the House of Bepresentotives, on the twenty-second 
day of July, one thousand ei^ht hundred and sixty-one, adopted a 
resolution m the words following, namely ; 

'' Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Oongress qf the 
United States, That the present deplorable civil war has been rorced 
upon the country by the disunionists of the Southern States, now in 
revolt against the conslitutional government, and in arms around the I 
Capital ; that in this national emergency Congress, banishing all feel- 
ings of passion or resentment, will recollect only its duty to the whole 
country ; that this war is not waged on our part in any spirit of op- 
pression, nor for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor pur[>06e 
of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established institu- 
tions of those states ; but, to defend and maintain the 8upremac}[ of 
the Constitution and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality and rights of the several states unimpaired ; that as soon as 
these objects are accomplished the, war ou^ht to cease.'' 

And whereas the Senate of the United States on the twenty-fifth 
day of July, one thousand ei^ht hundred and sixty-one, adopted a 
resolution in the words following, to wit : 

" Resolved, That the present deplorable civil war has been forced 
upon the country by the disunionists of the Southern states, now in 
revolt against the constitutional government, and in arms around the 
Capital ; that in this national emergency. Congress, banishing all 
feeling of mere passion or resentment will recollect only its duty to 
the whole country ; that this war is not prosecuted on our part in any 
spirit of oppression nor for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, 
nor purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions of those states, but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution and all laws made in pursuance there- 
of, and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality and rights 
of the several states unimpaired ; that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished, the war ought to cease." 

And whereas these resolutions though not joint or concurrent in 
form, are substantially identical, and as such may be regarded as 
having expressed the sense of Congress upon the subject to which 
they relate ; 

And whereas by my proclamation of the thirteenth day of June 
last, the insurrection in the state of Tennessee was declared to have 
been suppressed, the authority of the United States therein to be un- 
disputea and such United States officers as had been duly commis- 
sioned to be in the undisputed exercise of their official functions ; 
And whereas there now ex\a\a xvo ox^wivL^ ^xxskftd resistance of 
misguided citizens or otheta to \.\i^ T^tiV^^ ^\a.\jiaVa.'<iafc '^xaiMia. ^ 

O^^^ South C^rol)..,^j^^^^^^X^^^^^:^^^^^ 
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state or Federal, and the people of the said states are well and loyally 
disposed, and have conformed or will conform in their legislation to 
Hie condition of affairs growing out of the amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibiting slavery within the limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States ; 

And whereas in view of the before recited premises, it is the mani- 
fest determination of the American people that no state of its own 
will, has the right or the power to go out of, or separate itself from, 
or be separatea from the American Union, and that, therefore, each 
state ought to remain and constitute an integral part of the United 
States; 

And whereas the people of the several before mentioned states, have 
in the manner aforesaid, given satisfactory evidence that tiiey acquiesce 
in this sovereign and important resolution of national unity : 

And whereas it is believed to be a fundamental principle of gov- 
ernment that people who have revolted, and who have been overcome 
and subdued, must either be dealt with so as to induce them volun- 
tarily to become Mends or else they must be held by the absolute 
militanr power, or devastated, so as to prevent them from ever again 
doing harm as enemies which last named policy is abhorrent to 
humanity and freedom ; 

And whereas the Constitution of the United States provides for 
constituent committees only as states and not as territories, dependen- 
cies, provinces, or protectorates ; 

And whereas such constituent States must necessarily be and by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States are made equals and 
placed upon a like footing as to political rights, immunities, dignity, 
and power, with the several states with which they are united ; 

And whereas the observance of political equality as a principle of 
right and justice is well calculated to encourage the people of the 
aforesaid states to be and become more and more constant and perse- 
vering in their renewed allegiance : 

And whereas standing armies, military occupation, martial law, 
military tribunals, and the suspension of the privil^e of the writ of 
habeas corpus are, in time of. peace, dangerous to public liberty, 
incompatible with the individual rights of the citizen, contrary to 
the genius and spirit of our free institutions, and exhaustive of the 
national resources, ' and ought not therefore, to be sanctioned or 
allowed, except in cases of actual necessity for repelling invasion or 
suppressing insurrection or rebellion ; 

And whereas the policy of the government of the United States, 
from the beginning of the insurrection to its overflow and fina} sup« 
preasion, has been in conformity with the principles herein set forth 
and enumerated : 

Now, therefore, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United StateA.^ 
do hereby proclaim and declare that t\ie \w«vvci%^>C\w\^ ^R>D^s2o^V«^»r 
foiv existed in the states of Georgia, BouVk Owo\\Ti^.N^^t^^^>^^^ 
7aivJiaa, Tennessee. Alabama, Louiaiana, kxVMi^^»^^^^^^^^^^ 
Jonda, IS at an end, and is henceforth to\>ft w> t^»^^^- 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, the second day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of ue 
United States of America the ninetieth. 

Andrew Johnson. 
By the President, 

Wm. H. Sewabd, Secretary of State. 
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